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PREFACE 
3 
Messrs. Susil Gupta have been kind enough to publish in a 
book form the lectures that I delivered at different times 
to lay audience on various aspects of psycho-analysis. The 
book will give the general reader an idea of what psycho- 
analysis is and of the different fields that it covers. As each 
lecture is complete in itself a certain amount of repetition has 
been inevitable; for instance, the theory and technique of free 
association, the mechanism of repression and the peculiarities 
of symbolism have been described in more than one lecture. 
I have purposely allowed this repetition to stand. The 
general reader to whom the ideas and findings of psycho- 
analysis are unfamiliar will find it an advantage to go 
through the repetitions which will enable him to grasp clearly 
and firmly the fundamental principles of psycho-analysis. í 
have not altered the original form of presentation of the 


lectures. The lecture form of delineation introduces a sort 


„oË personal touch between the author and the reader and 


such rapport is always helpful for the understanding of a 
difficult subject. The last lecture gives a sketch of Freud’s 
life and a short account of the psychoanalytical movement. 


G. BOSE. 


zoth May. 1945- 
14, Paysibagan Lane, 
Calcutta. 
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I 
THE AIM AND SCOPE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


t. In recent years Psychology has put forward its claims 
to be considered as a science. In the recognized group of 
Psychology as a Sciences each subject has its own field of 
Science work and restricts its investigations within 
certain bounds. For instance physics is separated from 
astronomy and so on. If this barrier between the sciences 
is not recognized there arises a risk of the deviation of the 
aim for the realization of which-each science works, and wild 
speculations are likely to be indulged in resulting in con- 
fusion of thought. Psychology is perhaps the youngest of 
the sciences. It is barely more than half a.century old. 
Although, it has succeeded during this short period of time 
in roughly mapping out its field of work and defining its 
aim still like any newly established territory 1t 1s not yet free 
from internal dissensions and external inroads. It is there- 
fore desirable that the scope and aim of psychology should be 
clearly mentioned and kept in the forefront of consciousness 


by every student of psychology. 


2. All this might seem to be mere platitude. I am sure you 
will say that Psychology is the science of mind and there need 
Mind and be no difficulty in defining its scope and 
Matter aim. Its scope should embrace within 
Itself the study of all mental phenomena. The simplicity of 
this description is deceptive. It is agreed that psychology is 
the science of the mind. But what is mind? This question 
reminds me of the well known conundrum “What is 
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mind? No matter. What is matter? Never mind.’ 
\This conundrum is instructive inasmuch as it serves to point 
out the distinction between mind and matter. The physical 
group of sciences deals with the manifestations of matter 
while psychology deals with mental phenomena. A piece of 
matter like a lump of chalk in which physicists and chemists 
are interested is directly observable by all of you here. All 
of you can see it, touch it, hear the sound it emits 


when struck against a hard body. You can even make an- 


effort to smell and taste it #f you are so inclined. All physi- 
cal objects or varieties of matter are to be apprehended by the 
senses. But can you see your friend’s mind? Can you hear 
it ticking? Can you smell your neighbour’s intention? 
You cannot do anything of the sort. The great difference 
between matter and mind lies in the fact that mind does not 
offer itself as an object for study in the same sense as matter 
does. Hence mind has been described as something im- 
material; mental phenomena have no mass, no momentum, 
they cannot be weighed on a scale nor measured with a tape. 
They have none of the characteristics of material objects and 
they stand on a plane quite different from that of matter. 
If we cannot apprehend mind by any of our senses how can 
there be a science of mind? You will notice that although 
it is impossible for me to know anything directly about the 
mind of others still I cannot possibly deny its existence alto- 
gether. I feel my own mind very vividly. My own feeling 
of anger, the pain caused by a boil, the pleasure that I ex- 
perience when I draw the Derby winner are all intensely 
real to me, although they are exclusive to my own self. I 
am therefore justified in saying that I do not mind whether 
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you have a mind or not but this much is certain that I for 
myself possess this stuff. If I happen to be a scientist I can 
make a study of the manifestations of my own mental life 
and can build up a science on such observations. Then 
again I need not deny the existence of minds other than my 
own although they are not to be directly apprehended as 
physical objects by my senses. Relying on analogy I shall be 
quite justified in ascribing mind to other human beings and 


: even to animals. I have not the least doubt that you on 


your part will stoutly refuse to admit any” doctrine which 
denies to you the possession of mind because to each of you 
your own mind is a reality which is as insistent as it is in 
me. In fact for each individual observer the reality of 
mind may be considered to be more intense than the reality 
of matter. It is only through one’s own mind that one 
apprehends material objects. Matter is never directly known 
to us and its existence is only derived from an interpreta- 
tion of our perceptions. Just as a physicist may deny the 
existence of mind because he cannot see it in others so a 
psychologist may deny the existence of matter because he 
never apprehends it except through a manifestation of his 
own mind. The psychologist may well argue “who knows 
that all this external world is not a creation of my own 


mind as in a dream?’ 


3. There is a class of scientists who call themselves Beha- 
viourists. They say that since it is impossible to observe 
Behaviourism ana Mental phenomena in others and since no 
Psychology science can be built up on a single indivi- 
dual’s experience one might as well leave mind out of account 
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and remain satisfied with. studying the peculiarities of beha- 
viour in others. The behaviourist would thus deny the very 
data of psychology. I do not subscribe to this view. 
Psychology as pure psychology can certainly be studied as a 
science. One need not restrict oneself to one’s individual 
experience. The happenings of your mind can cer- 
tainly come within the range of my discussion if you can 
give me a true introspective report of them. After all each 
one of us not only feels what is happening within his own 
mind but can: also communicate the information to others 
through the medium of speech. It is quite true that in order 
to get a correct description the observer must be a trained 
one. We can thus have a system of psychology built on a 
foundation of experiences of many different individuals. 
Behaviourism tries to cut the ground from under our feet but 
Psychology is certainly strong enough to resist this onslaught. 


In this connection I might say that we need not be upset by . 


the assertion of certain scientists that since to study mental 
phenomena we have to depend on the introspective reports 
of others and since such reports are never likely to be accur- 
ate, there is no chance of building up a true science of 
psychology. Such arguments apply also to physical measure- 
ments and to astronomical observations. -No two physical 
measurements of the same phenomenon ever tally and per- 
sonal equation always intervenes to vitiate the individual as- 
tronomer’s report but there is no doubt that statistical consi- 
derations based on a large number of observations give us 
fairly reliable data on which the superstructure of science may 
be built up. In psychology we have the means of counter- 
acting such errors of observation and we can apply statistical 
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principles to -psychological measurements also. Thus the 
charge that psychology does not describe the true nature ‘of 
things falls to the ground. 


4. Behaviourism which came into power quite recently 
threatens to disrupt the entire fabric of psychology but there 
Physiology ard are other older enemies who without dis- 
Psychology puting the right of psychology to claim for 
itself a place under the sun attempt to establish an overlord- 
ship in its territory. The physiologists contend that since 
mental functions are dependent on the integrity of the brain 
and nervous systems and since disorders of the brain are 
followed by mental illness, physiological phenomena form 
the substratum of mental life and therefore psychology should 
be considered a branch of physiology. Assuming that 
physiological and mental changes go together and that the 
mind can only function when the integrity of the nervous 
system is maintained it is no argument for asserting that 
mental phenomena cannot be studied by themselves. We 
might as well say that since anger and fear bring about 
changes in the suprarenal and the thyroid glands and since 
such emotional states as grief. produce profound metabolic 
changes, endocrinology and metabolism should be regarded 
as branches of psychology. Then again the whole voluntary 
muscular system is functionally dependent on the will and 
physiologists would be ill advised to give up their claims to 
study the voluntary muscles in favour of the psychologists. 
Profound mental changes might take place without any ob- 
servable change in the brain and nervous tissue. From the 
standpoint of the physiologists it will be difficult to imagine 
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how a mental shock can upset the whole physiological 
apparatus. The integrity of the vocal mechanism may be a 
necessary condition for the proper expression of an orator’s 
thought but that is no reason for supposing that thought pro- 
cesses are dependent on the functioning of the larynx. 
Mental processes may have similar relationship to the nervous 
system. Pathological states upset the physiological mechan- 
ism but physiology for that reason does not consider itself to 
be a branch of pathology. The physical conditions of 
mental expression should not be given a greater importance 
than the mental manifestations themselves. There is no rea- 
son why mind and body should not be studied separately- 
Tt will be certainly justifiable to study the mutual ‘ inter- 
action’ of the mind and the body to find out the concomit- 
ance of mental and physical states and there is no objection 
to the view that physiological psychology and psychological 
physiology should form desirable subjects for investigation. 
The claim of psychology to be considered as a separate 
science remains unassailable. 


5. The oldest claimant to the psychological terrain is 
philosophy. According to a certain class of philosophers it 
Philosophy and is impudence on the part of psychologists 
ADEN D to cut themselves off from the guidance of 
philosophy. The reason of this attitude is not far to seck. 
Tt was the philisopher who first studied psychological pro- 
blems and most of the contributions of classical psychology 
are to be traced to this source. Philosophy. aims at unravel- 
ling the nature of reality which underlies all phenomena and 
as it is only through mental processes that the phenomenal 
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world is apprehended the philosopher naturally turned his 
attention to the mind. For the philosopher the study of 
mental phenomena. is only preliminary to the study of 
the ultimate reality but for the psychologists the study of the 
mind forms the end by itself. The philosopher requisitions 
both psychological and physical facts to solve his riddle and 
there is no reason why he should consider psychology as his 
special preserve. A philosopher may utilize any number of 
psychological facts to arrive at his conclusions but surely that 
does not entitle him to claim psychology as a branch of his 
subject. On a similar reasoning the medical man might 
claim that since it was he that first studied physics and since 
he has been continuing to use physical measures as thera- 
peutic agents, physics should be considered a branch of 
medicine. Inespite of the absurdity of their claim certain 
philosophers have continued in their efforts to mould the 
course of psychological studies. Even as late as 1932 the 
Calcutta University Organization Committee recommended 
that every student of psychology must study philosophy 
which should form a compulsory paper in the Post-Graduate 
Psychology course. I am quite willing to admit that philo? 
sophical studies afford an excellent discipline to the science 
student but I cannot understand why it should be tacked 
on to psychology alone and not to any other science such as 
physics, chemistry, zoology or astronomy. Philosophical 
dogmas are ill suited for the development of any science and 
there is definite evidence to show that psychology as science 
did not make much progress so long as philisophical attitude 
prevailed in psychology- In racing the history of psycho- 
logy philosophers will certainly have honourable mention but 
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the science of psychology will be all the better if it can shake 
off all philosophical and physiological bias and depend on ob- 


servations and experiments for the furtherance of its aim. 


6. Psychology is not philosophy, neither is it biology nor 
physiology. Its aim is to understand the nature of the mind, 
Psychology is find out the laws that govern it, to deter- 
Science of Mind mine how the mind comes into being and 
how it develops and to put the whole range of mental pheno- 
mena on a foundation of organized or systematized know- 
ledge. Its scope extends to both normal and abnormal mental 
processes and to the operations of the animal mind as well. 
It is true that in our efforts to study the minds of the dumb 
person, the foreigner whose language we do not understand, 
the mentally feeble individual who cannot express himself 
properly, the child and the animal we can have no access to 
introspective reports. In such cases we have to depend sole- 
ly on the observation of behaviour under different conditions 
and draw our inference on the analogy of known mind. 
Such inferences are quite legitimate although occasionally one 
might commit mistakes. As psychologists we must remem- 
ber all the time that it is not the behaviour as such that is the 
final goal of our study but the inferred mental process that 
accompanies such behaviour. The problem of the psycho- 
logist is sharply differentiated trom the problem of the be- 
haviourist and other biologists on the one hand and that of 
the physiologist on the other. The pure psychologist is not 
interested in the biological goal of the individual nor in the 
tissue changes studied by the physiologist. ‘This distinction 
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will be made clearer by an example. Suppose you observe 
a child eating sweets and making all sorts of wonderful 
grimaces with each mouthful. The biologist will say that 
the child is eating for the preservation of its life, the physio- 
fogist will be’ interested in the increased salivation, the 
changes that take place during hunger inside the stomach and 
the nervous impulses that accompany such change, the 
chemical decomposition that the food undergoes inside the 
mouth, the stomach and the intestines, the products of 
digestion that are absorbed in the system and so on. The 
psychologist will say that the child cats not because it wants 
to live but because it feels hungry and finds pleasure in eating. 
The grimaces of the child indicate the type of pleasure it 
enjoys. The psychologist will be further interested to learn 
the nature of the taste sensations that affect the child and 
the other mental processes that accompany the act of eating. 
For the psychologist the behaviour of the child is the setting 
in which the particular mental states appear and it is only 
in the mental aspect of the behaviour that he is interested. 
The psychologist in his experiments purposely introduces ™ 
changes in the environment and notes the corresponding 
modifications in the behaviour of his subject, not to study the 
behaviour as such but to infer from it the nature of the 
mental change that accompanies it. The psychologist freely 
takes advantage of the findings of biology, physics, chemistry 
and physiology but his aim is entirely different from that of 
any of the followers of these sciences. This is why psycho- 
logy refuses to be considered a branch of any other science. 


7- The same experiment is looked upon by different classes 
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of scientists in different ways. Lets us suppose that a beha- 
viourist, a physiologist, a chemist, a physicist, a psychologist 
and a philosopher are simultancously wit- 
nessing a temple scene during prayer 
time. The sacred bell is ringing and wor- 
shippers are Hocking to the temple. The behaviourist be- 
comes interested in finding out the changes in facial ex- 
pression of the different worshippers as the bell ‘continues to 
ring, he notices that certain people fall prostrate at the sound 
of the bell, certain others begin to dance, some approach the 
sounding bell and some recede from it while possibly a few 
of a different sect come with bludgeons and shout and gesti- 
culate. From an observation of this type the behaviourist 
tries to find out the peculiarities of an individual or of a 
group. Such expressions as ‘ one is pleased or angry’ find 
no place in his science. The physiologist also notes the be- 
haviour of his individual subjects but in a finer way. He 
is interested to know how the sound vibrations coming from 
the bell affect the tympanic membrane within the ear of the 
@ listeners, how these vibrations, on being transmitted to the 
nerve, give rise to a nervous impulse with accompanying 
electrical changes, how such electrical disturbance stimulates 
the cells of the brain and how from the brain fresh impulses 
start along motor nerves resulting in muscular contractions 
which lead to the movements of dancing, and so on. He 
also does not very much care to know whether the devotees 
are experiencing any emotional state or not unless it be to 
find out the tissue changes which accompany a particular 
emotion. For the physiologist the mental state is merely a 
setting in which certain specific bodily changes appear and 


Different Ways 
of Approach 
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it is only in the latter that he is interested. The chemist is 
anxious to note the composition of the metal of the bell, how 
much copper is there in the bell-metal alloy, what is its 
fusion point and so on. If he happens to be interested in 
organic chemistry he might speculate on the difference in 
chemical constitution of the bodies of believers and non- 
believers. Our physicist friend will try to find out the num- 
ber of vibrations which determine the pitch of the sound 
emitted by the bell and the harmonies which give to the 
sound of the bell its special characteristics, the amplitude of 
“the sound waves, the echoes from the temple wall, the amount 
of pressure which a dancing devotee is imparting to the floor 
of the temple and so on. For the physicist the sound 
emitted by the bell is not a sensation but merely certain 


vibrations communicated to the ear. To him the ear is 


Merely an instrument to detect the vibrations. Although it 
s science will not suffer if 


is a convenient instrument still hi 

he has to sacrifice it. He can easily devise other instruments: 
to register such vibrations. The psychologist however is not 
so fortunately placed. If he loses his sense of hearing to 
him there can never be any psychological experience of 
sound. No amount of delicate instruments capable of de- 
tecting the finest vibrations can ever make him experience the 
sensations of sound on which his science of sound is based. 
The sound of the physicist is entirely a different thing from 


the sound of the psychologist. One can under certain con- 


ditions experience sound sensations even without any physical 


Vibration, e.g., when the auditory nerve is stimulated. Our 
Psychologist observer therefore will not care to know the 
frequency of vibration of the sounding bell unless he wanted 
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to find out the sensation qualities for a particular setting or a 
particular pitch. He will try to analyse the nature of the 
sound sensations that he along with others is experiencing. 
He may ask the devotee to describe his mental experiences. 
He may try to find out the psychological factors that make 
the devotee go into rhapsodies at the sound of the bell and 
make the non-believer on the other hand fly into a fit of 
tage. To him the physical setting of the temple scene is 
less important than the mental experiences of the assembled 
people and it is in this latter factor that he is primarily in- 
terested. The philosopher is concerned to learn how the 
ecstatic religious state of the devotee helps him to realize 
that supreme unity which underlies all world phenomena, 
whether the perceptions of the sound and appearance of the 
bell are more real than the solid bell itself or whether both 
the bell and its perception are illusory and so on. 


8. You will notice that each of these observers has his 
definite field of work and has a definite outlook which is de- 
Respective termined by the aim of his science. We 
Tigtds have no right to say that one science is 
better than another. All have their utility in their respective 
fields and no science has the right to ask other sciences to 
‘accept its findings as gospel truth. Truth is only relative. 
What is true in physics need not be necessarily true in the 
domain of psychology and vice versa, the reason being that 
the findings of two such sciences belong to different categories 
altogether and are not comparable. You have seen that the 
sound of the physicist is not the same thing as the sound of 


! y $ 5 
the psychologist. So also with light, heat, ete. The sensa- 
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tion of light is certainly neither vibration nor corpuscle, one 
or the other or both of which according to the physicists 
constitute light. To the psychologist the sensation of black- 
ness is a positive something but to the physicist it is merely 
an absence of light. For the quality which we call bright- 
ness in colour sensations there is no physical correlate. 
Heat which is a motion of molecules to the physicist is noth- 
ing of the kind to the psychologist. There is no such thing 
as cold in physics. It is merely a relative absence of heat. 
The same physical temperature may sometimes be appre- 
hended as heat and sometimes as cold. 


9. If you remember these peculiarities you will casily see 
that what is looked upon as error in one science may be con- 
Localization of sidered as truth in another. For the phy- 
Sensations sicist a thousand and one candle-power 
lamp gives out greater light than a thousand candle-power 
one but to the psychologist the two light intensities are iden- 
tical. Physical light-intensity is not the same thing as 
psychological light-intensity. Physical equality is not psycho-_ 
logical equality. The psychologist’s estimate of the two 
light intensities is an error only from the physicist’s stand- 
point. Similarly the physicists denial of blackness, bright- 
ness, and cold are mistakes from the psychologist’s stand- 
point. The physiologist will be quite right in asserting that 
the brain is the seat of all sensations but to the psychologist 
this is an absurd statement. To him the brain never feels; 
he existence of the brain unless 
he sees it in a dissection. Although physiological changes 
Which correspond to sensations take place in the brain, sen- 
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sations as psychological entities are never referred to the brain. 
It is true that headaches, vertigo, and other similar sensations 
are located in the head, but the psychologist’s conception of 
the head does not include within it any brain. When I deny 
any brain to the psychologist you must not think that I mean 
that he has no intelligence. A psychologist has enough of 
this commodity—in fact he has as much as any physicist or 
physiologist but he locates this intelligence not in the brain 
but in the head and inside his throat and chest, because 
when he exercises his intelligence he feels certain sensations 
in these regions. An intelligent thought is often accom- 
panied by what is called internal speech which is merely 
kinaesthetic sensation located inside the throat. The man in 
the street is perfectly right from the psychological standpoint 
when he says that the heart is the seat of his emotions. 
Psychological localization is something quite different from 
physiological localization. The ancient Hindu psychologists 
knew this distinction and have given us accurate descrip- 
tions of the seats .of many mental processes. They seem 
to have been quite familiar with the kinaesthetic sensations. 


10, Having cleared the psychological atmosphere of the 
smoke that threatened to obscure it we might look a little 
Nature of Menta? more closely into the nature of mental 
Phenomena phenomena. Mental phenomena, as we 
have observed, do not occupy space or in other words they 
have no extension. They have no mass either any momen- 
tum. They cannot be seen, heard, touched, smelt or tasted. 
The sweetness of sugar for instance cannot be described in 
terms of pound or cubic feet although sugar itself has weight 
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and occupies space. When we say that sugar is sweet we 
mean that if anybody cares to taste it he will feel a 
sensation of sweetness. The sweetness, therefore, is a 
psychological experience which can only come into being 
in the presence of an observer in the psychological attitude. 
Strictly speaking sweetness does not belong to sugar. The 
chemist does not detect sweetness but only certain defnite 
arrangements of the atoms constituting the sugar molecules. 
Directly he ascribes sweetness to sugar he is projecting his 
psychological experience to an outside object. All adjectives 
really indicate psychological projections. Just as ‘sweetness’ 
on being projected to sugar makes it “sweet” so the psycho- 
logical experience of ‘ whiteness’ makes sugar ‘ white.’ To 
the physicist this white colour is nothing but a certain vibra- 
tion frequency and wave motion. You will notice that the 
psychologist can turn the tables on the behaviourist, the phy- 
siologist and the physicist, in fact on all followers of mate- 
rial science by asserting that what they describe as physical 
characteristics of objects are really psychological projections 
of their own inner experience. There are only five different 
modes of such experiences corresponding to the five sense 
organs. On ultimate analysis all material characteristics, 
e.g., colour, sound, mass, weight, etc., and even space and 
time are resolvable into one or more of these five elements. 
In fact the ancient Hindu psychologists recognized only these 
five primary elements and they asserted that different forms 
of matter evolved out of a combination of these. Matter can 
only be apprehended in terms of projected psychological 
Qualities. This statement as we have seen, takes the solid 
ground off the feet of the physicist. Is there then really 
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no such thing as matter? Do all material objects exist only 
in our mind and take shape only through projection? How 
then can each of us see the same thing at the same place? 
How does the experience of one individual tally with that of 
another unless external objects are real and exist independent- 
ly of our experience? Is it because there is only one univer- 
sal mind and the external objects are but projections of that 
mind and our individual minds are really components of a 
bigger whole? These questions will take us into the pro- 
blem of ultimate reality which is the domain of the philoso- 
pher. As empirical scientists we need not deny the existence 
of external objects and carry the war into the territory of 
physics. For our purpose we can reconcile the opposition 
between matter and mind, between physics and psychology 
by assuming the existence of a physical substratum for cach 
object although such an assumption may be an unsound 
one from the standpoint of philosophy) on which psychological 
projection of a definite type takes shape and by so doing 
give the otherwise unknowable substratum a phenomenal 
reality. This is one of the simplest theories which a psycho- 
logist can devise to explain his empirical facts and at the 
same time steer clear of the grounds of physics and physio- 
logy. He need not go any further than this unless his facts 
justify such an excursion. He has no business to make an 
effort to explain ultimate reality. For his purpose it is 
enough if he assumes that the physical objects form so many 
foci of psychological projections. 


11. The projection of such psychological experience as 
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“ sweetness ° to sugar is easily analysable but the characteristic 
* whiteness ° seems to exist in the sugar as something definitely 
outside us. In the case of ‘ whiteness’ of 
sugar the projection is much more 
stable than in the case of ‘ sweetness.’ Projection is results in 
outside reference and objectification. This objective reference 
is more marked in vision and audition than in touch. 
It is comparatively weak in smell and taste. This explains 
the difficulty of recognizing the characteristics of visualized 
objects as perception within us. As the objective reference 
of matter is stronger than the corresponding subjective re- 
ference difficulty is experienced by most persons in taking 
up an introspective attitude. Without the capacity for in- 
trespection properly developed no student can aspire to be a 
good psychologist. 


Introspection 


12. The objective world of the physicist is continually 
undergoing change. The change may affect the state as well 
Causation and the position of matter. When a ball 
Continuity moves it changes its relative position in 
space and when water is congealed into ice it changes its 
state. Now the physicist assumes that nothing can happen 
without a cause or in other words every change is in a way 
predetermined. The physicist therefore instead of thinking 
that changes are erratic in their nature tries to find out a 
cause for them. He further assumes that’no physical object 
can arise out of nothing. Conversely no physical object is 
ever entirely destroyed. Matter might change its state but is 
indestructible. This leads to the belief in the continuous 
existence of every particle of matter. The theories that every 
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event has a cause and that there-is a continuity in the external 
world are often wrongly supposed to be proved facts. , We 
really believe in the law of causation and the law of con- 
tinuity not because they can be proved by experiment but 
because we cannot think them to be otherwise. They are 
categorical imperatives to borrow an expression from the 
philosopher. No science is possible without a belief in these 
categories. It is true that the untrained mind never seeks to 
find a cause for anything unless driven by pragmatic 
necessity. To him the fall of the apple is an ordinary every- 
day natural phenomenon and he laughs at the scientist who 
tries to find the cause of such an obvious thing; there is no 
necessity for him to believe in the doctrine of causation. 
The scientific mind on the other hand cannot do without 
this belief, hence whenever he sees matter changing either 
its position or its state he assumes that there is some sort of 
force responsible for this. Force which is merely a theoretical 
concept to explain change is given the name of energy. 
There are different types of energy, e.g., heat, light, mag- 
netism, mechanical force, etc., which bring about different 
types of changes. The physicist has proved that one form of 
energy can be changed into another. The implication of 
this is that fundamentally all forms of energy are identical. 
An energy is known only by the effect it produces. Energy 
being a theoretical conception can never be apprehended 
directly. We can never see light as energy. Light is 
either an object or a perception. The physicist assumes that 
the total amount of energy in the universe is constant. It 
can neither be increased nor destroyed. This assumption 
has been called the law of conservation of energy. Energy 
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like matter is indestructible. The modern tendency is to 
consider energy and matter as identical because matter can 
only be known by the energy it possesses. The modern phy- 
sicist like the psychologist is best compelled to adopt the 
view that matter consists of an unknowable substratum which 
provides a focus for the manifestations of energy. The elec- 
tron and the proton and the photon which hold the electrical 
charges bound down to particular points in space constitute 
the substratum. 


13. I have digressed, and tresspassed upon the realms of 
physics to make it clear to you that without accepting the 
doctrines of causation and continuity and 
without’ a belief in some sort of energy 
which is implied in the law of causation no change can be 
explained and no science can develop. This statement is 
also true of psychology. If we are to believe that mind is 
sui generis and that the law of causation is not applicable to 
the mental sphere and that human will is essentially a free 
agent acting in an erratic manner without being subject to 
the law of necessity then good-bye to the science of psycho- 
logy. I am bound to confess that there are eminent men 
who subscribe to this view. There is a temperamental 
difference between such mind and the mind of the scientist. 
The scientific psychologist believes that mental phenomena 
are as much determined as physical phenomena and the laws 
of causation and continuity apply also to the mental sphere. 
The continuity of mental life provides the background for 
the personality or the ego and the mental changes are subject 


to the operations of a special form of energy Sania may be 


Mental Energy 
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called mental energy. Just as physical energy 1s supposed 
to cause physical changes so does mental energy bring about 
mental changes. On this supposition there will be no diffi- 
culty in explaining the action of matter on mind. Matter 
as we have seen provides the substrata which act as centres 
of energy concentration and psychological projection. If 
we suppose matter to have a dual aspect, physical and 
psychical, and if we suppose that physical energy has 
its counterpart in psychic energy we shall steer clear of 
all conflicts between mind and matter. A physical object 
like alcohol brings about a mental change not because it acts 
directly as matter on the mind but because it has its counter- 
part of psychical energy along with its physical which is res- 
ponsible for producing changes in the brain. The psychical 
energy of alcohol brings about the mental elation just as the 
psychical energy in a lump of chalk produces the perception 
of chalk. A wish to move the arm brings about physical 
changes in the muscles not because it acts directly but be- 
cause it is accompanied by a corresponding liberation of 
physical energy inside the brain. We may call this doctrine 
pan-psychic psycho-physical parallelism because it believes in 
the existence of a psychical counterpart of every physical 
object which can affect us in any way mentally and because 
it assumes that the mental and physical (including the physio- 
logical) apparatus run a parallel course without mutual inter- 
action. Pan-psychic ` psycho-physical parallelism does not 
negative the law of conservation of energy and does not 
require us to believe that two such entirely different orders 
of things as mind and matter can mutually act on each other. 
As an empirical scientific doctrine it helps us to explain the 
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facts of psychology and to foster its cause without coming 
into conflict with physics. I must tell you that the views 1 
have propounded here are my own. There are eminent 
psychologists like Lotze, Sigwart, Stumf, Kulpe, Ward, 
James, Bergson, Ladd and others who are supporters of inter- 
actionism or the view that mind and matter can act on each 
other. On the other hand Fechner, Wundt, Ebbinghaus, 
Munsterberg, Hoffding, Ribot, Bosanquet, Stout, and others 
are believers in parallelism. All parallelists are not pan- 
psychists; but if we are to keep away from solipsism and if 
we are to believe in the law of conservation of energy in the 
mental sphere, and if perceptions of external objects which 
are common to all individuals.and the actions of such drugs 
as alcohol are to be explained without violating the accepted 
principles of science, I think there is no escape from pan- 
psychism of the type I have explained just now. If mentai 
and physical phenomena are to be looked upon as two differ- 
ent orders of things we are bound to admit that’ external 
objects as members of physical order are subject to physical 
energy and when they lead to perception which is a mental 
phenomenon a psychical constellation must also be ascribed 
to them. 


14. Psycho-physical parallelism with ôr without pan- 
psychism is one of the fundamental concepts of modern 
psychology. It has enabled the psycholo- 
gist to explain mental phenomena without 
reference to physiology and biology. The remarkable ad- 
vance that psychology has made in recent years by the de- 
velopment of one of its special branches, viz psycho-analysis.. 
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is solely due to the turning of the attention from physiolo- 
gical to psychological factors as explanations of mental pheno- 
mena. So long as memory and mental symptoms of 
neurotic diseases were sought to be explained on the basis 
of brain changes psychology made very little headway. The 
genius of Freud brought about a revolution in psychology. It 
was Freud that first of all tried to explain mental disorders, 
dreams, and other manifestatians of the mind solely on the 
basis of pre-existing mental states. He laid stress on the 
fact that mental experiences are best explained on mental 
lines. Freud’s conception has led to the introduction of a 
dynamic attitude in psychology. Psychology which had 
hitherto been engaged in analysing the static or the dead 
mental processes taken out of their context came to recognize 
that the dynamics of the mind forms the more important sub- 
ject for investigation. New light was: thrown on many 
obscure points in psychology. Dreams, obsessional thoughts, 
peculiar lapses of memory, slips of the tongue and of the 
pen, our peculiar likes and dislikes and other hitherto unex- 
plained mental processes received illuminating interpretations 
on Freudian lines and the whole science of psychology made 
rapid strides. The experience of shell-shock and other ner- 
vous disorders during the first great war definitely proved the 
superiority of thé hypothesis of mental causation of nervous 
phenomenon to physiological and pathological interpreta- 
tions. Freudian thought gained many converts from the 
conservative circle. Freud’s investigations led to a definite 
formulation of the theory of the unconscious mind. It is true 
that many psychologists before Freud held the view that 
mental processes of an unconscious nature existed but the 
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credit of first utilizing this concept to explain complicated 
mental mechanisms in a dynamic form undoubtedly belongs 
to Freud. : 


15. Psycho-physical parallelists must necessarily be believers 
in the doctrine of the unconscious mind as I shall show pre- 
Wiconscios sently. It has been held by many that 
Psychology mind and consciousness are co-extensive, 
ie., every mental state is attended with consciousness. 
There cannot be anything mental without the characteristic 
of consciousness so that it becomes a contradiction in terms 
to speak of unconscious mind. During deep sleep or dur- 
ing chloroform narcosis.consciousness does not exist hence, 
according to the view just stated, mind ceases to function 
during these states. On regaining consciousness the subject 
is able to remember his past and there is no interruption in 
the feeling of continuity of his self or his personality. This 
is sought to be explained on the supposition that the brain 
keeps in store the past impressions during the unconscious 
phase and these impressions are revived on regaining consci- 
ousness. This would be tantamount to saying that the mind 
is destroyed during deep sleep and is created anew out of the 
brain cells every time we wake up. This doctrine implies 
that mind can arise out of matter which constitutes the brain 
cells. The parallelist therefore would much rather leave this 
view aside and believe that the mind existed all the time 
during sleep and wakefulness and it was only the conscious- 
ness that was wanting in sleep. The parallelist will not 
assume that mind and consciousness are co-extensive. For 
him there is no contradiction in the expression unconscious 
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mind. According to him it is such an unconscious mental 
state that provides the basis for the continuity of the per- 
sonality during periods of unconsciousness and deep sleep. 
This is the region, if we might use such a term, where past 
mental impressions are stored up and it is out of this uncons- 
cious storchouse that apparently unexplained thoughts and 
images arise in consciousness. Freud has devised a special 
technique for probing the unconscious and he has been able to 
prove the vast importance of these unconscious mental processes 
in moulding the character traits of an individual. How is 
it that certain persons turn out to be criminals and certain 
others psycho-neurotics, what are the factors that influence a 
person in his vocational choice, what is it that makes a child 
shy and nervous, are some of the problems of practical 
psychology that are being successfully tackled at the present 
day. The material groups of sciences work for increasing 
the quantum of human happiness by trying to change the 
environment but psychology tries to achieve the same result 
by influencing the mental apparatus itself. ‘What higher 
aim can man attain than conquest over human pain?’ and 
judging from this standpoint the contributions of the youngest 
of the sciences are of no mean order. We can look for- 
ward to the day when psychology will establish itself as our 
guide, friend and philosopher in all human affairs, and will 
be looked upon as the greatest of all the sciences. 


Il 
BUSINESS AND PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


16. I have been asked to address you on psycho-analysis, 
particularly as it might interest the business man. Most of 
you probably connect psycho-analysis with 
mental treatment; and you might naturally 
ask what has psycho-analysis got to do with business. I might 
remind you that Darwin’s findings not only affected the 
science of biology, but the theory of evolution was found to 
be useful in explaining many complicated phenomena of 
sociology, religion and politics. It is the peculiarity of a 
great truth that it sheds light in many different directions, 
and psycho-analysis, I venture to say, has given us the key 
to the solution of diverse problems in various fields of human 
activity. You will naturally understand that since the human 
mind supplies the motive force of all human behaviour, a 
study of the mind is bound to be fruitful in all departments 
of life. The human mind is a delicate and complicated piece 
of apparatus. Much of its workings goes on within hidden 
compartments, and the casual observer is likely to give undue 
importance to the conscious phase of our mental activities. 
The mind has been compared to an iceberg, one-tenth of 
which is visible, and the remaining nine-tenths lie under 
water. From this buried and unknown territory of the 
mind arise impulses and cravings of a powerful nature, which 
without being perceived consciously move us in various ways 
and guide our destiny. 


The Unconscious 
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17. Academic psychology has hitherto been engaged in ex- 
plaining the workings of the conscious phase of our mind, 
and some have even denied the existence of the deep un- 
known layers which have been termed the unconscious. Be 
it said to the credit of psycho-analysis that this unconscious 
mental territory has been unearthed and its ‘mysteries have 
been unravelled to some extent. Psycho-analysis, therefore, 
differs from ordinary psychological analysis in that it treats 
of this unconscious region. Of course psycho-analysis never 
denies the importance of the conscious mind. It will be 
difficult for me in the short time at my disposal to give you a 
clear idea as to the bearings of this unconscious region. I am 
bound to pass over certain indispensable medical and scienti- 
fic points. 


18. Many tedious and delicate explorations would be neces- 
sary before the unconscious could be laid bare for inspection. 
I shall not attempt that. I would rather 
A place before you some of the actual find- 
ings of scientists working in this line. It has been found that 
the unconscious harbours wishes and tendencies of an archaic 
type. These tendencies were at one time conscious and 
served useful purpose, but in the course of evolution, such 
tendencies coming into contact with other forces of the human 
mind such as moral, social and religious ideals were banished 
into this unknown mental territory. This process of banish- 
ment is technically called repression. Repressed elements do 
not die out but wage a sort of continuous war with the 
social forces. In the child, the savage, the neurotic and the 
criminal the workings of these unruly elements may be 
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easily detected, in more or less naked form. But in the 
normal individual, whenever such an antisocial tendency 
tries to come out into constiousness, the repressive forces 
immediately push it down again. The unruly clement, 
therefore, tries to find an indirect way of expression by elud- 
ing the censor as it were. In this its disguised form however 
it is admitted and acknowledged by the conscious personality 
which never realizes its true nature. 


1g. Sometimes again such an antisocial craving waits for 
an opportunity, and when the censor is off its guard, as in 
IIO sleep or a distracted state it comes out as 
Mental Traits dreams, slips of the tongue, mistakes, acci- 
dents and acts of forgetfulness. Let us take the murderous 
tendency as an example of the antisocial element in our 
mind. In the early stage of our civilization when man had 
to hunt for his food and was at perpetual war with his fellow 
men the murder instinct found ample opportunities for open 
satisfaction. But the progress of culture imposed a ban on 
the instinct and in the normal civilized man it is completely 
suppressed and is diverted or sublimated as it is technically 
called to other social aims. In the child or in the savage its 
manifestations are more or less open. The child takes de- 
light in killing birds and insects and the savage goes out for 
head hunting merely for the pleasure of it. When in any 
person the process of sublimation fails the murder instinct 
either comes out openly and the person becomes a criminal 
or it is kept under repression when certain peculiar charac- 
teristics develop. A person in whom such a repression, has 
occurred appears to the casual observer as normal. We shall 
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find that this person has to develop a strong desire for consi- 
deration for others in his conscious mind to keep the murder- 
ous tendency, which is continously trying to gain the upper 
hand, in check. An exaggerated ‘form of sympathy for 
others and sensitiveness to inflict pain may therefore be taken 
as indicators of an unconscious murder impulse. This ex- 
aggerated sympathy will be further unproductive, as any ten- 
dency to translate this sympathy into action will always be 
opposed by the unconscious desire to inflict pain. We can 
thus say that when an apparently strong desire is character- 
ized by such impotence, the cause lies in an opposite uncons- 
cious attitude. A person whose sympathy is of the type men- 
tioned above would show extreme sensitiveness on all ‘occa- 
sions when his sympathy is even remotely challenged, because 
owing to the unconscious desire for cruelty he will always 
be in a state of apprehension lest the repressed desire becomes 
manifest. He will further look upon all persons guilty of 
the crime of murder with undue hatred. All these mental 
reactions really serve to keep the repressed desire from 
coming into consciousness. These may therefore be called 
defensive reactions of the mind. The hidden desire however 
is always on the alert to evade these defensive forces, as a 
result of which the person concerned commits wrong acts 
without appreciating their significance in the least. Such a 
person would in a moment of absentmindedness tread upon 
worms and insects. He may take up the profession of a 
surgeon, a soldier, a butcher or a hangman. He may take to 
the manufacture of arms, or he may turn out to be an ardent 
shikari. Or he may take abnormal interest in murder stories 
or stories of war or take to social work in aid of infirm soldiers 
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in whose presence he feels a sort of vague pleasure by the 
mechanism of unconscious identity, with the agency causing 
the infirmity. 


20. It will be thus seen how a repressed desire of an apparently 
simple type can bring about profound chahges in a person’s 
social, moral and political activities. If such a person comes 
to a psychoanalyst the latter will be able by special technical 
processes to convince him of his murderous instinct. He at 
first stoutly denies the existence of any such desire, but as the 
analysis progresses he is made to appreciate his inner im- 
pulse, and adjustment takes place so that all exaggerated 
forms of reaction disappear. No ordinary argument, how- 
ever convincing, would ever be effective in bringing about a 
change in attitude. It is the peculiarity of an unconscious. 
attitude that it is not amenable to reason. Most of our poli- 
tical and religious views owe their motivation to such un- 
conscious forces. You could never convert an extremist by 
argument. I say all this because directly I try to explain 
the mentality of business men as I shall do presently I am 
bound to be met by opposition from those whose unconscious: 


mind I am unwittingly obliged to hurt. 


21. The main interest that prompts a business man to work 
is of course money. It may be urged that one may start’ a 
Business Man's business from purely philanthrophic motives.. 
Interest in Money But here also it will be found that a person 
has unconsciously identified his own monetary interest with 
that of others. Money therefore as we all know is the hub 
round which business revolves. The interest in money is. 
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not so simple as it looks at first sight. Psychoanalysts have 
found that money is endowed with something more than its 
legitimate value. There is such a thing as the accumulation 
of money for money’s sake. This symbolic significance of 
money is one of the most fascinating problems in, the field 
of psycho-analysis. Our interest in money, psycho-analysis j 
will tell you, has evolved from other primitive motives. 

The child does not look upon money as adults do. With 

him the coin is a mere plaything, which he collects along 

with buttons, fruit pips and stones. You must have very 

often noticed in children a tendency to hoard up these articles. 

There is something similar in the hoarding of wealth in the 

case of a miser and the hoarding of stones and pips in the 

case of the child. Psycho-analysis has conclusively proved 

from evidence, into the details of which I need not enter here, 

that the two attitudes are absolutely identical. The stamp 

collector, the collector of curio and old china, the autograph 

hunter all belong to this type. So the miser is a person who 

has retained this childish trait even in his adult years. I will 

go further and tell you that the interest in stones and fruit 

pips is traceable to a still more primitive form of enjoyment. : 
The child, particularly when it 1s very young, and not affect- 

ed by social consideration, is apt to find great enjoyment in- 
playing with dirt and filth. Nurses and mothers know how 

difficult it is to prevent a child from getting unclean. The 

alimentary as well as the excretory activities in a child are a 

source of pleasure to it. It is a pleasure to eat and drink 

and to evacuate. Both the ingestive and egestive activities 

are endowed with pleasurable sensations and a portion of the 

love energy of the child is very often fixed up in these activi- | 
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ties resulting in an abnormal interest in these bodily func- 
tions. The fixation of these interests in the mind of the 
child is due to what may be called the oral*and anal eroti- 
cisms. The term eroticism comes from the word ‘ Eros’ 
which stands for love. 


‘22. The anal eroticism is responsible for the interest in 
dirt and mud. As the child progresses in education, social 
restrictions begin to operate, and the ori- 


Symbolic = si £ ie 6 
Significance ginal interest in dirt is counteracted by the 
OF AOS) development of the feeling of disgust. 


The child now takes pleasure in playing not with mud and 
similar things, but with sand and stones which are only the 
dry forms of the original objects of fascination. The interest 
in sand and stones is finally replaced by interest in small 
shining articles such as coins and jewellery. The coin there- 
fore carries with it in a symbolic way a significance which is 
of immense importance in our childhood days. Interest in 
paper money is a later product. That the coin has an un- 
conscious symbolic significance is very clearly seen in those 
cases where a person is unable to make payments of even 
small amounts in coin, but can spend enormous sums in 
cheques. This characteristic is more widely prevalent than 
is usually supposed, and I am sure most of you have come 
across such persons. Language also supports this psycho- 
analytic finding by such expressions as ‘wallowing in 
wealth, ‘filthy lucre, ‘laying the golden egg,’ ete. 
While niggardliness is traceable to this factor, extravagance 
is accounted a defensive reaction, just as exaggerated sym- 
pathy is a defence against an unconscious murderous tendency. 
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Other types of defence against this primitive interest in 
dirt are cleanliness, orderliness, and method, characteristics 
which you will*readily perceive as of immense importance to 
the successful business man. 


23. The control over the anal functions which is also 
another form of defence against this primitive tendency, may 


Business be sublimated in later years as a desire for 
Manager power and organization. Obstinacy has 


also been traced to this root. A person who has successfully 
repressed this primitive tendency is therefore the most suit- 
able person to act as the manager of a business, and psycho- 
analysis will help you in choosing a candidate. But there is 


no such thing as unalloyed good in this world. This type 


of manager will not tolerate the slightest deviation from 
method on the part of his subordinate; he might carry the 
system of filing, docketing, card-indexing to a limit much 
beyond the demand of necessity. The slightest change in the 
usual arrangement, such as keeping the pencils on the table 


in any other direction than the usual one, is apt to make him 
fly into a rage. > 


24. You must not suppose that this one unconscious factor 
is responsible for the success or otherwise of a business 
‘manager. There is usually a multiplicity of unconscious 
factors involved. A successful manager ought to identify 
himself with the proprietor, failing this the individual may 
be a good business man on his own account, but would be 
absolutely useless for the post of a manager under a pro- 
prietor. The manager who has identified himself- with the 
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proprietor unconsciously imitates the mannerism of the latter. 
If he has to work extra time he feels it less irksome to sign 
incoming cheques than outgoing ones. I know of a very 
successful manager of a big concern who says that his pen 
invariably spatters while signing outgoing cheques. The 
capacity for identification with the proprietor on the part of 
a manager depends again on certain other childhood adjust- 
ments. Psycho-analysis has found out that the relations, 
cordial or otherwise, of a person with his superior is deter- 
mined by his unconscious attitude towards his own father. 
Every child feels himself a rival of his father in his love for 
his mother. This is one of the earliest of psychoanalytic 
findings, and has been called the oedipus complex. The hos- 
tility towards the father being opposed by the element of filial 
affection and love is repressed into the unconscious mind. 
Sometimes this repressed hostility takes a distorted course and 
appears in the conscious mind as want of sympathy for a 
superior person. This type of individual is unsuitable for the 
post of a subordinate. Sometimes again the unconscious 
hostility is coupled with a sense of guilt to which the person 
reacts by developing what is called a punishing conscience. 
This punishing conscience or desire to punish oneself makes 
the individual unconsciously court danger and develop an ex- 
traordinary reverence for superiors. This is a dangerous trait 
in a business manager, because while he will consider his pro- 
prietor’s interest as his own, he will unconsciously go in for 
risky transactions. Many honest failures in business are 
traceable to this factor. I had a patient who acted as an 
executor to a big estate owned by several persons including 
himself. This gentleman was a very astute person but still he 
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loaned a big share of the property ‘to an undersirable party 
who later became insolvent. This loss brought about a fit of 
mental depression in the executor who came under treatment. 
After an analysis for several weeks it was found that the 
person concerned had what I have described before as the 
punishing conscience. He wanted to punish himself by sacri- 
ficing his paternal property and in his unconscious act of sacri- 
fice he unwittingly involved his co-sharers. With the un- 
earthing of the punishing conscience, the patient got rid of 
his depression, and resumed his usual work. I am sure he 
will never again go in for such risky transactions. 


25. When the elements of love and unconscious hate towards 
the father are more or less equally matched in any person, 
Choice of there arises a conflict resulting in inhibi- 
Business tion of action, hesitation and doubt. This 
hesitation gradually irradiates and affects all his activities. 
Such a person can never arrive at quick decisions. All his 
mental energy is usually used up in deciding the pros and 
cons of a question. He becomes a good debater but never a 
successful business man. As a manager he would be abso- 
lutely worthless. The choice of a business is also to a very 
great extent dependent on unconscious mental factors. It is 
true to some extent that in the selection of a business as in 
the selection of a mate a sensible person needs no advice and 
a fool will fail in spite of the best guidance. Whether one 
takes up jute or hide is determined to a very great extent by 
childhood influences. Whether one prefers to be a bull or 
a bear is also dependent on unconscious factors. The specu- 
lative type of business man, the inveterate race-goer, the rain 
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gambler and the drunkard are all guided by the same un- 
conscious homosexual motive, a different manifestation of 
which is the competitive type of business man who is more 
eager to oust his rival than make his own profit. There is 
still another type of business man who fortunately never 
comes to actual business. He has a hundred different 
schemes up his sleeves. He suffers from what we call 
inhibition. Then there is the miulti-millionaire type 
who is ever restless and goes on expanding his business to 
proportions aimed at by a Ford or a Rockefeller. This is 
traceable to a modification of the oedipus complex. The 
qualifications of a business manager or an organizer are not 
necessarily suitable to a man in a different position such as 
the accountant. An ideal accountant is one who considers 
other’s money as his father’s money. He must have some 
of the traits of a miser in order to be successful in his line. 
A factory manager again ought to have some element of 
what is called sadism or the cruelty complex in his nature. 
A certain amount of aggresiveness is essential to keep unruly 
labour in control. Unconscious masochism which leads to 
passivity is an ideal qualification in a clerk. 


26. I have given you the barest outline of an important 
subject. The subject of psycho-analysis is difficult with 
all its technical aspects. I have had to skip over many 
things, and some of my assertions are likely to appear dog- 
matic. It must not be supposed that psycho-analysis would 
afford the business man a welcome opportunity of doubling 
his income in a single day. It won’t teach him the best 
method of robbing Peter to pay Paul. Neither is it the 
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philospher’s stone that turneth everything to gold nor the | 
master key to the well-filled vaults of the banks. Psycho | 
analysis is not a trick, much less magic. 
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27. Amidst the hurry and and bustle of modern life we are 
apt to take many things for granted. We have scarcely time 
Origin of to probe deep into the nature of certain 
Anger phenomena we meet with daily. It required 
a Newton to find out that there was something behind 
the everyday occurrence of the fall of an apple. Had the 
question ‘ why does a body fall to the earth’ been asked be- 
fore Newton’s time, the questioner would have been ridiculed 
for asking for an explanation of a self-evident truth. The lay 
public as well as most of the psychologists of the present day 
similarly look upon our exhibitions of temper as something 
perfectly natural, not requiring any explanation. Anger is 
supposed to be a primary instinct defying any further analysis; 
of course, it is possible, according to this view, to enumerate 
the circumstances under which anger makes its appearance, 
but to assign a cause for anger is obviously ridiculous. 
Psycho-analysis has thrown considerable light on some of our 
mental mechanisms and we might as well utilize the services 
of this new science in unravelling the mystery of anger. 
Psycho-analysis aims at finding out causes for a mental pheno- 
menon lying beyond the range of our consciousness, and we 
might hope that psychoanalytic methods would enable us to 
arrive at a solution in this case. 
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28. Let us see what the conscious mind has to say regard- 
ing the origin of anger. There are so many different cir- 
Ghustious cumstances in life which rouse our temper 
Factors that it is impossible to enumerate them all. 
We can however classify such circumstafices into certain well 
defined groups. As I am dealing with the subjective phase 
of anger I shall use the first person in my examples in order 
to bring the ego into prominence. In the first place I am 
apt to be angry if any one does me harm. Of course I 
am not speaking of the limited few like Mahatma Gandhi 
who would turn the other cheek if slapped on one. . The 
average man gets angry when any one injures his reputation, 
hurts his self-respect or denies him the respect that is his due, 
or when his weakness is exposed or when his subordinates do 
not obey him. In all these circumstances it will be noticed 
that the ego has received a check in its desire to be great. 
Let us examine such instances in somewhat greater detail. 
When any one involves me in financial loss my desire to be 
rich is obstructed. When any one insults me or when I 
am compelled to act according to the dictates of others my 
ego feels small. When any one criticizes me adversely, or 
when my weakness or failing is exposed before others, or when 
calumny is circulated against me, the same desire to be great 
receives a check. Hence we may assert that in such situations 


the thwarting of my desire to be great is responsible for the 
anger. 


29. Then again I may be angry if I receive a physical injury 
from another or when I am disturbed in my rest or when I 
go home hungry and find that the food is unpalatable. Under 
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all these conditions it is not the desire to be great that has 
been affected but something has interfered with the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure. If some one loves my wife or if my wife 
loves some other person I am apt to be angry. Here, the 
cause is too complicated to warrant a simple explanation. 
Generally speaking it may be said that the anger in such 
circumstances is due to the sense of inferiority in the presence 
of the rival or to the intrusion by others on my rights of 
possession. In general terms we may say that when the 
ego's pleasurable activities are interfered with, anger makes 
its appearance. The desire to be great also belongs to the 
category of ego’s pleasurable wishes. Anger may therefore 
be said to arise from the thwarting of some pleasurable wish. 
Conscious introspection would not carry us any further. 


30. The matter, however, is more complicated than it looks. 
I may be angry when I find my rival in business amassing 
Unversonable wealth or when I find somebody behaving 
Anger in a foolish manner or when another per- 
son tells a lie or does something wrong. If I happen to 
suffer from insomnia the mere sight of a person enjoying good 
sleep might rouse my temper. You will notice that these 
are circumstances which do not affect me directly. In the 
first series of illustrations the first person ‘I’ was directly 
involved but here it is the ‘third person’ who is affected. 
I do not suffer any injury in any of these circumstances. 
What does it matter to me if another person behaves in a 
foolish’ manner but his foolishness might rouse my temper 
all the same. It may be said that the desire to see every- 
body behaving according to my own ideals is responsible for 
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the genesis of such anger. I have certain ethical and moral 
standards and I expect that others will also follow my ideal 
but this would not explain the anger of envy. Then again 
there are certain cases in which a person, is apt to break out 
into a violent fit of temper at the slightest cause or without 
any provocation. I know of a gentleman who gets extremely 
angry when he is called ‘uncle.’ Such behaviour is diffi- 
cult to explain on the supposition of a thwarted wish. Curi- 
ously enough it is just these cases of unreasonable anger that 
afford the psychoanalyst a clue to the mechanism of anger. 
lf we psychoanalyse a person who flies into a rage at the ‘most 
insignificant excuse, we can get at the motives for such queer 
behaviour. These motives remain unknown to the subject 
and are of the nature of repressed wishes which are not com- 
patible with the cultural demands of the conscious person- 
ality. If I have the desire to steal repressed in me, the mere 
sight of a thief would make me angry. Those moralists who 


show holy anger at the foibles of weak mortals like us belong 
to this type. 


31. It may be said that after all psycho-analysis in showing 
the presence of repressed wishes in situations of unrea- 
Unconscious sonable anger does not carry us much 
Factors further than conscious introspection which 
also showed the existence of a thwarted wish as the root catise 
of anger. Psycho-analysis gives us something more de- 
finite than this. When I get angry with a thief it is because 
the latent desire to steal is roused in the presence of the thief 
and in my unconscious effort to repress this desire anger 
makes its appearance. Anger therefore is a modifed 
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repressed desire and is an unconscious expression of the wish 
to behave like the provocative agent, the wish to be in the 
place of the thief in the example under review. So when 
any one calls me a,thief I am angry not only because my 
self-respect is hurt but also because the latent desire to be a 
thief is roused in me and my ego-ideal fights against this. If 
any one accuses me of having robbed the Bank of England I 
simply laugh at him, but if I happen to be the cashier of a 
local bank and if anybody charges me with misappropriation 
from the bank I immediately flare up. You will notice that 
the greater the possibility of my acting in a dishonest manner 
the greater is my anger if I happen to be really innocent. 
The possibility of my behaving dishonestly implies my will- 
ingness: for dishonesty. When there is absolutely no possi- 
bility for action the factor of willingness is entirely kept out 
of the mind and there is no struggle. Directly an action 
becomes possible the wish to do it is unconsciously stimu- 
lated and the mental conflict results in the development of 
anger. 


32. It would be urged that most of us, if not all, would be 
angry if called a thief and surely all of us cannot belong to 
that profession. I would point out the distinction between 
a latent thief and an out-an-out thief. In an out-an-out thief 
the unconscious desire for theft has been made conscious. 
He is not really angry when he is called a thief although he 
may pretend a degree of anger. The most honest among us 
would have turned out an apt pupil of Father Faggin, had 
he been in his early childhood days placed in the situation 
ot Oliver Twist. This alone would prove that the latent 
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desire for theft must have been there because external en- 
vironment would never develop anything unless the poten- 
tiality was present. If an honest person submits himself to 
psycho-analysis he will be able to appreciate how this latent 
desire for theft tries to find expression in indirect ways in 
actions of normal life. 


33- The unconscious desire to place oneself in the position 
of the provocative agent in situations of anger is very clearly 
illustrated in certain incidents of everyday life. You see a 
carter cruelly treating a bullock: your first impulse is to strike 
the man, i.e., to behave exactly as the man has done. Of 
course you explain your conduct on grounds of sympathy 
for the poor beast, but the first emotion to rise in your breast 
is anger rather than sympathy. You must remember that 
I do not for a moment underestimate the corrective and social 
value of such anger; my concern here is to find the cause 
for it. The same desire to place himself in the situation of 
the provocative agent makes the sleepless person angry when 
he finds his companion snoring. 


34. Let us take another illustration. A schoolmaster may 
be angry with his pupil who fails to grasp a simple problem. 
In such a case as this either the schoolmaster has over- 
estimated the intelligence of the student or he has failed to 
grasp the difficulty of the boy, both signs of his own defective 
intelligence. The successful schoolmaster should be able to 
place himsclf in the position of the boy and to appreciate his 
difficulties, i.e., he should feel or realize where the difficulty 
lies and for this purpose should be able to come down to the 
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level of the intelligence of the boy. True intelligence means 
a capacity to appreciate foolishness. Those who fail to realize 
their own foolishness get annoyed at the foolishness of 
others. The office master who loses his temper and rebukes 
his assistant belongs to this class. A little psycho-analysis 
would do immense good in such cases. To know all is to 
forgive all. If you think that anger is good for maintaing 
discipline make a show of it by all means. Psycho-analysis 
then teaches us that we get angry with anybody or at any- 
thing because a provocative situation stimulates in us the un- 
conscious desire to behave like the person or the agent that 
is giving us the provocation. If we could unearth all those 
hidden wishes which lie buried in the unknown depths of 
our mind we would be astonished to find that things we 
have been accustomed to hate and consider dark and sinister 
are all there struggling for supremacy. It would then be 
possible to realize from a sort of personal intuition why a 
certain person commits a crime, and why another commits 
something wrong, and why still another goes for a foolish act. 
When such an appreciation comes to a person his mind re- 
mains unruffled even under the most provocative circum- 
stances. He then combats evil not from a feeling of anger, 
but from a sense of social duty like the judge, who distributes 
no vindictive justice, but awards punishment for the benefit of 
society. Anger is a relic of our animal heritage which I main- 


tain is not essential to our social well-being. 
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35- The child has not received the attention it deserves from 
psychologists. Child „psychology is a knotty problem and 
‘Child Psychology. ‘there are peculiar difficulties which con- 
A knotty Problem front the observer who tries to study the 
child mind. A grown up person may give you an account 
of what is happening in his mind under special conditions; he 
can give you his introspection, to use a technical term, which 
makes it comparatively easy for you to analyse his mental 
peculiarities. The child, on the other hand, is very much 
like a dumb animal. Its powers of expression are limited. 
You have to observe its behaviour carefully under different 
circumstances and even then you can only guess what was 
passing through the child’s mind. The child’s prattlings 
give one only a very imperfect understanding of its 
thoughts. Child observation is thus a prerequisite for the 
study of the child mind. 


36. To be able to observe impartially the behaviour of the 
child requires a special training. _ A loving mother’s account 
of her child’s performances, unless tempered by scientific 
attitude, is likely to be exaggerated. Darwin was one of the 
first to keep such a child’s diary. Since his time many 
attempts have been made, notably by Preyer and others to 
record from day to day the child’s behaviour from the 
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moment of its birth. Every young mother may with a little 
training keep such a record of her own child. This will not 
only be an interesting hobby to her but it will serve to collect 
facts for the study of child psychology. For instance, one 
can then easily find out at what particular age and under 
what particular circumstances the child begins to take inter- 
est in outside things; at what periods of life the different 
emotions begin to make their appearance; how the intelli- 
gence gradually evolves out of a mental chaos; how the 
affections of the child are distributed and so on. This will 
be a pleasant task for the mother. It is the mother’s affec- 
tion combined with an intelligent spirit of enquiry that will 
give us the most fruitful data for child study. 


37. Every human being like every other animal is a pro- 
duct of heredity and environment. A man is born with cer- 
tain special aptitudes, that is, with certain 


Heredity and > = 
ther for good or evil. 


Environment spgcial potentialities ei 
These hereditary tendencies remain fatent until they find a 
suitable environment for their development. Heredity de- 
termines whether any special trait is present or absent in the 
individual and decides the limit of its development. While 
the environment determines the actual manifestation of such: 
trait in practical life and the degree of development it attains, 
Thus heredity stands for potentialities and environment for 
actual realization. Take the case of a seedling; if it is put 
in a fertile and suitable ground and protected from injury, it 
will grow into a plant of normal size; if the evironment is 
unsuitable it will not grow at all in spite of its potentialities 
for growth; if the conditions are less unsatisfactory it may 
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show a sort of stunted growth. Removal to better surround- 
ings may help it to attain the normal size. The possible 
limit of growth is determined by heredity and no amount 
of favourable circumstances will make it grow beyond certain 
dimensions. 


38. The child if it is brought up under favourable condi- 
tions will grow up to be a normal man. If the conditions 
are unfavourable, the child may turn out to be a useless and 
even dangerous member of the society. In every child there 
are potentialities for good or evil. Hence the great influence 
of proper nurture. It is of the highest practical importance 
to the psychologist to be able to determine under what con- 
ditions useful or social traits would develop and under what 
circumstances the antisocial tendencies in the child are likely 
to be strengthened. Unfortunately under the present con- 
ditions of civilized society not one of us receives that advan- 
tage which would develop in him his bejt traits to the fullest 
extent. Practically every one is in some way handicapped 
by environment so that none attains to the fullest stature of 
his mental or physical growth. There is always room for 
improvement. 

39. It has been. dimly realized by lay people as well as by 
psychologists that childhood impressions leave lasting effects. 
Childhood The child is vertiably the father of the man. 
ionpressions It js to the credit of Freud, the founder of 
psycho-analysis that a good deal of the complicated factors 
operating in childhood that go to form character traits has 
been unearthed. Freud was the first to point out that many 
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of our so-called hereditary defects are really the products of 
childhood influences and he was the first to show that with 
Proper treatment such defects were remediable even in adult 
life. The contributions of Freud and other psychoanalysts 
to the understanding of child psychology have been enormous 
within recent times. In the method of approach to mental 
problems there is a diffefence between the academic psycho- 
logist and the psychoanalyst. The academic psychologist 
deals with problems and manifestations of conscious 
life. The psychoanalyst on the other hand deals with the 
unconscious mental states. According to the psychoanalyst 
much of our mental work takes place beyond the sphere of 
Our consciousness. Awareness is not the sole criterion of 
mind. Important and active processes may go on in the 
mind without our knowing anything about them. An 
observer sitting on the shore generally sees only what happens 
on the surface of the ocean. The powerful denizens of the 
deep are likely to escape his observation. Similarly the 
Strong unconscious motives that sway the human mind are 
likely to elude the vigilance of the lay person and eyen of 
the psychologist who merely deals with the conscious mental 
level. " The uncouth monsters of the deep sea are seen by the 
diver who goes to the bottom of the ocean. If by any chance 
One of these monsters appears on the surface it excites our 
fear by its very strangeness. The psychoanalyst is the diver 
whose function it is to bring to the light of consciousness the 
deep and formidable forces that sway the unconscious mind. 
He uses a special technique for this purpose. The unconscious 
Motives when they are brought to the surface a our 
loathing and disgust and sometimes anger and horror. 
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They appear so very unnatural that our first impulse is to 
deny their very existence, Psycho-analysis has shown that 
even in the most cultured person wicked antisocial tendencies 
and disgusting and shameful animal propensities exist in the 
unconscious region of the mind. Man’s civilization and 
culture are merely superficial veneers and the primitive sav- 
age that lurks within him may break out at any moment 
_from the flimsy restraint. I shall not tire out your patience 
by trying to enumerate all these tendencies that are to be 
found in the unconscious nor shall I attempt to show you 
how these cravings are brought to light by the special tech- 
nique of the psychoanalyst. Suffice it to say that you cannot 
think of any wicked thing that is not there. 


40. There would have been no necessity of bothering about 
the unconscious mental material had it remained permanently 
Unconscious out of view. But unfortunately- for us 
TEA the unconscious never leaves us at peace. 
There is a. continuous conflict going on in the human 
mind to keep these undesirable cravings in check. The 
conscious mind however has to fight its unknown 
enemy at a disadvantage; it seldom knows that it 1s 
fighting at all. It is only in the case of psycho-neurotics and 
similarly diseased persons that the fight becomes obvious. 
Usually the conscious mind is influenced without being aware 
of the fact, by the unconscious forces, and takes up a pose 
which is either a defence or a compromise and deludes itself 
with the belief that the pose is a voluntary one or is an €x- 
pression of its own nature. The character traits that distin- 
guish the miser from the extravagant person, the coward from 
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the valiant, the selfish man from the philanthropist, the atheist 
from the religiously minded person are all formed in this 
way. In fact what a man is, is the result of his interaction 
between the conscious and the unconscious mental forces. 
Once you grasp this situation you will easily appreciate that 
efforts to modify the character traits in an individual are 
likely to fail if they are directed to the conscious mind alone. 
You must at the same time tackle the unconscious. Here lies 
the value of psycho-analysis. Where punishments, precepts 
and examples fail to correct a child’s faulty behaviour psycho- 
analysis will be found to be of immense service. In curing 
bad habits, nervousness, obstinacy, over-sensitiveness, neurotic 
manifestations and similar defects psycho-analysis is found to 
be very useful as all these defects owe their origin to the un- 
conscious factors of the mind. It has been shown that most 
of our mental ill health starts in the early childhood days, in 
fact before the fifth year of life. The childhood disorders 
may pass unnoticed in some cases; the parents may think 
them to be childish peculiarities not to be seriously considered 
and which the child will get rid of when it grows older. 
In many cases the child does get rid of them apparently and 
there comes a long period of normal health till the child 
becomes an adult. Then suddenly or perhaps gradually 
after some severe mental strain or shock the latent mental 
disease breaks out in a new form and the individual becomes 
a confirmed mental invalid. All this could have been pre- 
vented if the significance of the child’s peculiar behaviour 
had been properly understood and if proper steps had been 
taken to correct it at the time. If we could bring up every 
child in a normal way free from mental impediments the 
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number of adult neurotics would become surprisingly low. 
Preventive measures applied to children are likely to be more 
fruitful in the domain of mental disease than in the case of 
physical troubles. 


1. I shall now give you a brief account of the peculiarities 
of the child mind and their bearing on the genesis of mental 
Childhood. disorders. Most of the information in 
Sexuality this respect has been gained from psycho- 
analysis of adults and has been confirmed by observation on 
children. Any attempt to understand the child mind in its 
earliest phase is bound to be speculative to a certain extent. 
A new-born child has very likely no conception of its own 
self; there is no evidence to show that it can distinguish itself 
ftom its surroundings; it can certainly feel sensations and 
can execute such acts as sucking but these sensations and 
actions are not correlated to the self. Of course the poten- 
tialities for the development of a coherent ego differentiating 
itself from its surroundings are all there. As the child grows 
older it begins to take interest more and more in its sensa- 
tions and there is a tendency to gain pleasure for pleasure’s 
sake. This has been called the autoerotic phase of child life. 
The next phase of development is ushered in by the child’s 
becoming interested in its own body and there is a rudiment- 
ary ego-fecling. While the experiences of the autoerotic 
phase may be represented by such expressions as ‘it is plea- 
sant’ or ‘it is unpleasant’ the next phase is represented by 
‘I feel a pleasant taste,’ ‘I feel pain in the leg,’ etc. The 
child has now a conception of its own body and begins to 
have a love for it. This phase has been called the narcissistic 
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phase on the analogy of the Greek story in which Narcissus 
fell in love with his own image. Interest in outside world 
is the last to develop. This has been called the alloerotic or 
the object-love phase. The alloerotic phase of development 
has an extraordinary influence on the life of the person. 
During the early stages of child life the child is mainly 
guided by the desire to gain pleasure irrespective of its effect 
on its well-being. With the onset of the alloerotic phase 
there is an increasing appreciation of the outside world and 
the child begins to learn from its experience. Reality comes 
to be the guiding force of life instead of the primitive pleasure 
principle. In some cases of retarded mental development 
there is a defective operation of the reality principle and the 
subject leads a life more or less detached from the actual 
world. There is a tendency to day-dreaming and loss of 
interest in external objects. The ego is fully developed only 
when the reality principle is firmly established. At first 
there is no idea of difference between animate and inanimate 
objects. Everything is looked upon on the model of the 
child’s own self. The child imputes personalities similar 
to its own both to living and to non-living things. The 
child does not understand any difference between the sexes 
at this period and psycho-analysis has shown that when sex 
knowledge begins to dawn on the child’s mind, both the 
parents are supposed by the child to have the same sex as 


its own. 
42. One of the most important findings of psycho-analysis 


and one which has aroused the greatest amount of incredu- 
lity amongst uninformed people is the presence of sexuality 
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in the young child. It is popularly believed that sex cravings 
and sex knowledge come with puberty. The young child is 
supposed to be absolutely innocent of sex matters. The facts 
however are quite different. Sexual instinct is not a thing 
that comes suddenly into the life of the individual. The 
instinct is present from the moment of birth and grows con- 
tinuously till-at puberty it attains its normal development. 
There is no sudden irruption of sex in the individual. It is 
true the manifestations of child sexuality are somewhat differ- 


ent from those of the adult. Many psychologists believe that 


thumb-sucking so common in children is a modified sex ex- . 


pression. There are several parts of the child’s body such 
as the lips, the nates, the excretory openings and the genitalia 
which have a peculiar sensitiveness. Undue stimulation of 
any of these regions of the body may lead to the develop- 
ment of a feeling in the child akin to the adult sexual feeling. 
It must not be supposed that gross sexual manifestations are 
altogether absent in the child. Anybody who has no pre- 
conceived bias of the child’s innocence is certain to come 
across them if he is at all careful in observing the child’s 
behaviour. Psycho-analysis has shown that early in child 
life the love relationships of the child are tinged with these 
sexual feelings. The love for the parents, for the brothers 
and sisters have all a sexual factor in them. It is only when 
the child grows older and cultural inhibitions begin to oper- 
ate that the sexual factor is pushed into the unconscious level 
and the parental and fraternal love lose their sexual colouring 
in consciousness. The sexual life of the child follows 
the stages of autoerotic, narcissistic and alloerotic develop- 
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ment. In the autoerotic stage the child’s sexuality is con- 
fined to its own bodily sensations. In the narcissistic stage 
sexual feelings are evoked with reference to the different parts 
of the child’s body. The child looks upon its own body as 
its love object. The first phase of alloerotic development 
is of the homosexual type. The child loves another person 
whom it considers to be of the same sex as itself. With the 
appearance of the next phase of sexuality normal hetero- 
sexual love develops, i.e., the child begins to love a person 
of the opposite sex. Why a man should love a woman and 
a woman a man are questions that might appear silly. It is 
supposed to be the natural order of things. But psycho- 
analysis has shown as I have just now told you how very 
complicated the whole problem is. Heterosexual love of the 
adult type, that is love for a person of the opposite sex, is the 
culmination of a series of events depending on the smooth 
working of the psycho-sexual mechanism. Development 
may be retarded at one phase or the other resulting in the pro- 
duction of sexual perversion and incapacity for normal love. 


43. Psycho-analysis has further shown that a large number 
of nervous disorders owe their origin to an arrest of proper 
Mental development of childhood sexuality. Fixa- 
Disorders tion of love in the autoerotic phase leads 
to a diseased outlook of life where all pleasures are shunned. 
Disorders of the narcissistic phase have been ‘traced to be the 
cause of certain types of uncontrollable fear particularly the 
fear of death. Disturbance in the homosexual phase is one 
of the causes of hysteria and so on. The heterosexual phase 
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of love like its predecessors may not run a smooth course. 
The earliest heterosexual love of the child is directed to- 
wards its parent of the opposite sex. Fixation at this stage 
incapacitates the individual from forming love bonds outside 
family circle. Self-depreciation, undue shyness and a vague 
sense of guilt are characteristics of this phase. Childhood 
sexuality thus holds an important key to the future mental 
development of the individual. Freud has described the child 
as polymorpho-perverse which means that in the child there 
are latent possibilities of all sorts of perverse sexual develop- 
ment. It is the environment which determines in a great 
measure whether the child’s psycho-sexual life is to have a 
normal growth or not. Once the mischief is done the re- 
sults may be far-reaching influencing the adult life. That 
sex should play such an important role in the life of the 
individual is not to be wondered at. It is round the hub of 
sex, using the word in its widest sense, that our activities 
mainly revolve. An individual’s mental peace and happi- 
ness centres round his home and the bond that holds the 
elements of home life together is the conjugal bond. The 
strength of the conjugal bond, needless to say, is mainly sup- 
plied from the sex life. It is not only the parents who are 
held together by the sexual tie but the child also finds its 
support and sustenance from the unconscious sexual bonds 
that hold him close to the different members of the family. 
As the sexual ties in the grown-up child have been mostly 


rendered unconscious any disturbance affecting them is likely 
to escape notice. 
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44. Without going into theoretical technical details I shall 
now briefly indicate the precautions and safeguards that are 
to be observed in bringing up a child. 
The importance of inculcating regular 
habits upon: the child cannot be over-estimated. It not only 
leads to the proper physiological adjustment of the different 
organs but it has also an important psychological bearing. 
The mouth and the excretory openings in the child 
are specially sensitive parts and regular feeding and eyacu- 
ations prevent any undue accumulation of tension in these 
regions. In the child suckingsis accompanied by a pleasur- 
able sensation and if food is not given at regular intervals the 
child tries to soothe itself by thumb-sucking till it comes to 
acquire this habit for its own sake. This habit is not only 
physically injurious but it also affects the child mentally. » 
Many mothers instinctively know that it is a bad habit which’ 
is not to be encouraged. The child should be kept clean 
but it should be remembered that the sensitive regions of the 
child’s body should not be handled too frequently. From 
its early age the child should be taught to remain alone and 
in the dark for some time daily. Passionate fondling and | 
intense caressings should be avoided. The caressings should 
be equally divided by the parents as far as possible. The 
child should be given opportunities of loving both its father 
and its mother. Undue affection from one parent is not 
conducive to the best mental health. One sided influences 
are extremely harmful and the child should not be allowed 
to have the impression that it can have its own way in every- 
thing it wants; neither should the child be always thwarted 
in its desires. The only child, the eldest child, the youngest 
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child, the child who is frequently ailing are likely to have 
their own way in everything and these are the subjects apt 
to be unbalanced mentally when they grow older. The child 
should have the company of its brothers and sisters and of 
* other children; it should be encouraged to be friendly with 
outsiders as far as practicable. The child’s curiosity should 
not be curbed and there should be no effort on the part of the 
parents to avoid inconvenient questions. Even sexual ques- 
tions should be answered in a way suited to the intelligence 
of the child; one need not explain more than the child itself 
wants to know. Psycho-analysis has shown how very dan- 
gerous it is to allow the child to pick up wrong notions about 
child-birth, etc. There should be perfect confidence between 
the child and its parents so that when the child wants to 
` know anything it would of its own accord go to its father or 
mother. The child should not be allowed to sleep in the 
same bed with its-parents when it is more than one year old. 
It is best to allow the child to sleep in a separate room alto- 
gether after the second or third year. The child’s cravings and 
needs should be carefully studied and plays and recreations 
_ should be so arranged as to satisfy them. Observation of the 
child will show that it has opposite types of tendencies. For 
example, it may want to be caressed by the parents and to 
caress them in return; it may want to lead its playmates at 
one time and be led by them at another and so on. Facilities 
should be given to the child for the satisfaction of these oppo- 
site types of tendencies as far as possible. I am of opinion 
that on this capacity to enjoy opposites that the mental health 
of the individual mainly depends. The love bond of the 
child is one of the most important factors which control his 
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conscious activities and it determines his future interest and 
development. To educate a child properly an atmosphere 
of love is the most essential condition. The child imitates 
the person whom it loves and the interest of the child is 
moulded on the ideal of the loved person. A teacher who 
can inspire love in the pupil is certain of better success than 
the one who is more efficient in his technique but who lacks 
this qualification. The method of teaching is certainly less 
important than the teacher. From time to time numerous 
methods have been evolved to educate children. All these 
methods had their vogue so -long as the inventor himself 
applied them. But directly any of these methods was taken 
up by an outsider it ceased to be so effective. It was the per- 
sonality and the enthusiasm of the originator that was res- 
ponsible for the success. The teacher who is not loved and 


respected is bound to be a failure. 


45. If I have given you too optimistic a view of things I 
should sound a note of warning here. It must not be sup- 
Physical. and posed that all mental disorders are curable 
Mental Health by psycho-analysis. There is a certain 
class of mental defect based on organic mischief where purely 
mental treatment is not likely to succeed. When the thyroid 
function is defective mental and physical growths are re- 
tarded; administration of suitable doses of thyroid gland 
works wonders in these patients. Then again the child may 
be born with a defective brain: as a result of hereditary defi- 
ciency. No treatment is likely to do any good here. Even 
with growing age the child’s mentality does, not develop 
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beyond a certain limit and all educational measures are in- 
effective. It is being widely recognized at the present time 
that the child should be physically examined periodically 
and medical examination of school children is now an estab- 
lished fact in many countries. The necessity for a periodical 
mental examination has not been clearly appreciated as yet. 
The mental health of the child is as important an element in 
its make-up as the physical. Unfortunately most medical 
men have not a very clear notion of the psychological factors 
and the adage ‘mens sana in corpore sano’ is believed to 
be universally applicable. It is supposed that if you keep 
the body fit the mind also remains fit. This is an error 
which cannot be too strongly condemned. The physically 
healthy person may be a mental invalid and ‘an utterly 
useless member of the society. The mind in many cases re- 
quires a separate treatment. Although at the present time 
facilities for mental examination of children are limited 
I should urge you to keep the ideal in view. If possible every 
child should be periodically examined by a mental expert. 
For the child who shows any mental peculiarity mental 
examination is an indispensable necessity. Mental suffering 
is often much more intense and acute than physical suffering 


and no worthier object can be curs than to minister to a 
mind diseased. 
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46. The problem of crime and its suppression has engaged 
the attention of the best brains of the world from time im- 
TiO AIaS memorial. Crime is a disease of the 
hat is Crime : ` * S 5 

society and, as such, its eradication 1s 
a matter of the utmost importance to those on whom 
rests the responsibility for social welfare. The defini- 
tion of crime has often been attempted, but nothing 
satisfactory has yet been arrived at. Although, generally 
speaking, we may be quite competent to pass our opinion 
as to what constitutes crime, directly we try to formulate a 
scientific definition we are confronted with difficulties. I 
need not trouble you with all the different definitions that 
have been put forward but I should crave your indulgence 
for adding another according to my own light. I have just 
now told you that crime is a disease of the social body, and 
if we push our analogy further, we might say that the de- 
finition which would satisfy our conception of disease would 
also be serviceable in defining crime. Disease has been des- 
cribed as anything which produces discomfort, in fact this is 
the literal significance of the word disease but such defini- 
tion would be too wide and would include all unpleasant 
experiences. Again disease has been described as something 
abnormal; here again if we follow this conception, a genius 
like Newton or an abnormally strong man like Sandow 
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would be considered as diseased individuals. A diseased 
trait must not only be abnormal but also a-social. By a-social 
I mean antisocial or not up to the social standard. I am fully 
aware of the comprehensive character of this definition. 
According to my view then crime, which is both abnormal 
and a-social, is a disease. Thus I need not define crime as a 
separate entity. Just as we classify the different types of 
disorders under the groups physical and mental according 
to the relative preponderance of bodily or mental defects, so 
should we classify the different types of crimes according to 
this scheme and should call a criminal either a mental or a 
physical defective. A criminologist would tell you that the 
proportion of mental defectives amongst the criminal popu- 
lation is abnormally high. This would tend to prove the 
truth of my assertion that crime and disease are but the differ- 
ent manifestations of the same disordered state. 


47. The implication of my definition of crime is much 
wider than would appear at first sight. Time was when we 
Responsibility and Considered the insane person as a perverse + 
Punishment individual and used to put him in chains. 
Similarly patients suffering from small-pox or leprosy 
used to be hunted down as criminals and were 
logged. All this has now changed. With the expan- 
sion of our knowledge we have come to appreciate that the 
Nsane person is no more wilfully perverse than one suffering 
rom small-pox. We do not consider a person suffering from 
‘ever as our offender and the question of responsibility in the 
riminal sense in his case really does not arise. Similarly the 
nsane person is not held responsible for his insanity. A 
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fever or a mental derangement is the inevitable result of 
antecedent causes. Similarly a crime is the inevitable result 
of foregoing individual social, hereditary, ethnological and 
other factors. A criminal according to my view, therefore, 
is not responsible for his actions. I know you would at once 
raise the question that if a person be not responsible for his 
behaviour, how could we punish him. I fully sympathize 
with you in your dilemma. You cannot punish a criminal 
any more than you can punish a diseased individual. But 
you can certainly correct him and prevent him from doing 
mischief to others. Any indication of revenge or useless. 
suffering in your measure is out of place. Just as in the case 
of disease our duty is to cure the patient and to see that others: 
may not suffer say, by reason of contagion or dissemination,, 
so in the case of crime ought we to take up a similar attitude 
in awarding punishments. When you find your two-year 
old young boy spoiling your things you do not.or at least you 
ought not to get angry with him, but at the same time it 
does not mean that you would allow him to go on with his 
mischievous play. You restrain him from doing further 
mischief, and that without any feeling of anger. You may 
punish him of course just to ensure that he does not repeat 
the fault but directly your punishment goes beyond this, or 
when it is ineffective in preventing a repetition of the mis- 
chievous act, the punishment ceases to be legitimate and be- 
comes an act of revenge. The whole aim of punishment 
ought to be the cure of the mental attitude which prompts. 
the act on the part of the offender and the protection of others 
who might suffer as a result of such act. If your 
punishment fails to fulfil these requirements then it degener- 
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ates into a mere lust of revenge. The old Mosaic law—eye 
for an eye, tooth for a tooth—was based on this attitude of 
retaliation. Punishment was at first awarded by the sufferer 
himself but as society progressed punishment by the indivi- 
dual was replaced by punishment by the State. This pre- 
tended to remove the attitude of revenge in a great measure, 
but even now if you would analyse our present day penal 
code you would find that the idea of revenge permeates most 
of the punishments. Fortunately for us, the modern crimi- 
nologists are laying stress on the proper aim of punishment 
and it may be hoped that in future we would be taking a more 
rational view of crimes and criminals. 


48. The problem of crime, like the problem of disease, may 
be approached from many different standpoints. Cesare 
The Psychological Lombroso, the first man who gave a 
Sahi - . scientific turn to the study of criminology 
emphasized the importance of structural peculiarities of 
the criminal. This would correspond to the study of 
disease on the basis of anatomical changes. Lom- 
broso’s emphasis on the anthropological characters of the 
criminal has lost its original significance at the present day, 
but still we cannot deny the utility of such a study. The 
social aspect of criminology has been stressed by the great 
Frenchman Enrico Ferri. Ferri recognized the other factors 
of crime as well, but his chief merit lies in pointing out the 
importance of the social environment as a factor in crime. 
The third great name in criminology is that of Raffaelle 
Garofalo. The theory of crime from the juristic aspect has 
been very thoroughly worked out by him. If we revert to 
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wur analogy of crime and disease, we might sum up that 
while Lombroso accentuates the anatomical changes, Ferri 
points out the importance of the environmental factors and 
Garofalo discusses the problem of treatment. While these 
three different standpoints go a great way towards the tack- 
ling of the mighty problem of criminology, the matter leaves 
a good deal more for solution. I am sorry the study of the 
individual criminal has not yet been deemed so fruitful a 
one as it assuredly promises to be. True it is that a large 
number of workers have been engaged in studying the 
different factors that would predispose an individual to be a 
criminal but all such studies have been conducted more or less 


upon physiological and sociological aspects. 


49. In the case of mental disease the first approach has been 
in the direction of finding out gross anatomical changes. So- 
long, however, as we confined ourselves to the pathological 
aspect of mental disease the progress was slow, but directly 
we took to the psychological standpoint, our knowledge of 
mental aberration increased by leaps and bounds and I 
might assert with confidence that during the last forty years 
a more accurate and beneficial route has been taken towards 
the understanding of mental disorders than has ever been 
followed. I am sure that the new psychological standpoint 
would enable us to go more fully into all the different prob- 
lems of criminology. Although the importance of the 
psychological standpoint was well understood by many, mere 
classical psychology could scarcely help us in the elucidation 
of the mental mechanism of the criminal. The new science 
of psycho-analysis has now opened the field for mental 
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investigations and an undoubtedly rich harvest awaits the 
wotker in this line. Psycho-analysis would help us to under- 
stand more clearly than has hitherto been possible the problems 
of crimes and criminals. It would also meet us on the thres- 
hold of enquiry as to the best means for the prevention of 
crime. A thorough understanding of the human mind as re- 
vealed by psycho-analysis would go a long way in removing 
the present anomalies of our penal code; but I am afraid I 
am anticipating things. I must, therefore, explain to you 
first what is ment by psycho-analysis, and then you would see 
how it would be of use in the study of criminology. 


50. Psycho-analysis literally means the analysis of the mind. 
There is, however, some difference between the ordinary 
What is Psycho. mental analysis and psycho-analysis. In 
Analysis ordinary mental analysis we try and find 
out the conscious factors, of the mind only. But you should 
remember that the mechanism of human behaviour is not so 
simple as would appear at first sight. Our conduct is deter- 
mined not only by conscious motives, but also by impulses and 
strivings about the nature of which we are absolutely ignorant. 
In other words beyond the conscious region of the mind, about 
which we are all aware, there lies an unknown mental terri- 
tory which has been described as the Unconscious. 


51. Man has descended from the higher anthropoid apes; 
and the apes had still more primitive beings as their 
ancestors. In the human body we find evidence of 
structures -derived from our ancestors in the lower 
scale of evolution; similarly in the mental sphere we 
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come across characteristics which are more animal 
than human. We cannot actually shake off the past 
and the cravings of the brute still persist in us. These 
cravings not being in accordance with our idealistic aims, be- 
come buried in the deeper regions of the mind and their very 
existence is forgotten. The buried cravings or the repressed 
desires, as they are technically called, lurk in the unconscious 
region of the mind and wait for suitable opportunities for 
fulfilment. It may happen that one of these primitive hid- 
den desires may suddenly erupt as it were into the conscious- 
ness and overwhelm us by its intensity. The desire then 
appears so foreign to our personality that we are at a loss to 
account for it. A very modest and good-natured Hindu 
girl, brought up in all the traditions of submissiveness, sud- 
denly becomes violent, cries and writhes, strikes every person 
who comes near her, and becomes lost to all sense of decency. 
This fit lasts for a few minutes and then everything is quiet 
again. If after the attack is over we ask the girl the reason 
of her peculiar behaviour she is unable to enlighten us. The 
popular mind would call it a case of spirit-possession or 
obsession. It would seem as if an entirely different person- 
ality had taken possession of the unfortunate victim. The 
physicians would call such a case as one of disease, and they 
would describe the manifestations as hysteric. Such cases can 
only be satisfactorily explained if we assume that deep down 
in the mind of the patient there were cravings and desires 
which were quite contrary to her shy, bashful nature. The 
exiStence of such desires remains unknown to the patient and 
can only be inferred from the peculiar behaviour which can- 
not be easily reconciled with the normal mental state of the 
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individual. It is the business of the psychoanalyst to trace 
and find out these hidden desires and to bring them up be- 
fore the light of consciousness. When psycho-analysis is 
successful the patient learns and appreciates that these desires, 
though very foreign to his personality, really form part of his 
own self. With this change of attitude the patient is suc- 
cessfully able to tackle these undesirable cravings and the 
disease comes to an end. 


52. In the case above cited, our patient had no inkling of 
the nature of the strivings that moved her and, when asked 
to explain her behaviour, frankly confessed her inability. It 
is not always so. Whenever any of these hidden ‘cravings 
makes us do a thing which is not absolutely foreign to our 
personality, we try to explain our conduct on rational 
grounds only. I shall illustrate this by an example. It is a 
matter of common experience that we forget to pay our bills 
more often than we realize our dues. This is really due to 
a hidden desire in our unconscious mind to cheat others, but 
we do not admit this impious wish even to ourselves and, 
if asked for an explanation of our failure to pay our bills, we 
would bring forward such reasons as ‘a mistake due to pres- 
sure of work,’ etc., etc. You would at once notice that the 
so-called reason, viz the pressure of work, acted in a very 
queer fashion in this case. It never affected the realization 
of our own dues. Such explanations as we put forward as 
reasons for our behaviour, reasons which we believe to~be 
true but which do not stand critical examination, have been 
called rationalizations. 
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53- Most of our behaviour in life really owe their origin to 
these unconscious strivings and our so-called reasons for such 
behaviour are really rationalizations. It has been well said 
that a man is only one-tenth rational and nine-tenths irra- 
tional. Given an unconscious desire in the mind, demand- 
ing an outlet, but always being thwarted by the conscious 
personality, we should expect that such a desire would tend 
to fulfil itself by eluding the obstacles which may be im- 
posed on it. Psycho-analysis tells us that these desires very 
often change their form, so that they may come into consci- 
ousness and thus achieve satisfaction. It is like the disguise 
which a well known thief might adopt if he wamts to move 
about undetected in society. I should try to make this 
point clearer by a few examples. A man is very often guid- 
ed by motives, quite contrary to those he believes to be 
true. A surgeon for instance, might say that his liking for 
his profession is due to the fact that it enables him to relieve 
human suffering but psycho-analysis might prove that the 
real reason for his choosing the profession of a surgeon may be 
his innate and unconscious desire for cruelty. In such a case 
the desire for cruelty remains absolutely unnoticed and gains 
satisfaction in a manner unknown to the person; in fact if 
such a person be charged with cruelty, he would vehemently 
and quite honestly resist the imputation; but supposing he 
is put under psycho-analysis he would then be able to appre- 
ciate his own cruel wish which is so much at variance with 
his normal personality. I am sure, you were all familiar 
with teachers in your earlier days who loved to chastise 
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students. A man, with a cruelty of the unconscious type, 
would very willingly choose the profession of a school 
teacher. Such a vocation would enable him to give vent to 
his cruelty in the shape of chastising his students and, at the 
same time, would not prick his conscience because the excuse 
that he did it for the students’ good would always be avail- 
able. If such a teacher be made to appreciate by psycho- 
analysis his unconscious craving for chastisement, much of 
the useless suffering of the students would easily be avoided. 
So long as we try to convince such a teacher by argument 
about the harshness of his-behaviour he would never be able 
to see his weakness. “A man convinced against his will is 
of the samé@opinion still... Arguments and discussions prove 
absolutely futile in these cases. It is only through psycho- 
analysis that we can bring about a change in the attitude. 
Wherever you find that arguments and discussions are un- 
able to convince an individual you may be quite certain that 
some sort of unconscious motivation is at work, and unless 
_ such motivation be made clear to the person, no change in 
attitude would be possible. All our prejudices, irrational 
likes and dislikes, and blind beliefs really owe their origin 
to such hidden and unconscious factors. I shall not try to 
explain here the method by which psycho-analysis seeks to find 
out the hidden motives of an individual. The process is a 
laborious one and demands much time and patience both from 
the subject and his analyst. It is not sufficient if the analyst 
only understands the hidden springs of action. The person. 
concerned must appreciate the nature of his unconscious 
cravings before the knowledge could be of any use to him. 
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54. I have just now told you how psycho-analysis gives us 

an insight into the nature of our unconscious cravings which 

Psycho-analysis go far to determine our behaviour in: life. 

analice I shall now try to point out how such 

knowledge could be helpful in the science of crimi- 

nology. If we could analyse criminals we would know, 
the motives which prompted them to antisocial con- 

duct. The explanation that a criminal offers for his 

behaviour is mostly of the superficial type. It is like the. 
explanations of the teacher who would choose to chastise 

his pupils on the slightest pretext. Unless and until we get 

an insight into’ the deeper motives of the criminal, we could 

never hope to control or reform him. The other day a 

bright looking boy was brought up before the Police Court 

for haying committed a theft. He had been punished before 

for a similar offence. The magistrate wanted to be lenient 

and asked him to express his repentance and to promise not 
to commit such acts again. The boy answered that it was no 

use. He felt the desire to steal, he could not resist it. ` The | 
boy received punishment in the usual way. I am sure in 

such cases the punishment would. be absolutely futile. 

Directly he is released, he would be committing the same 

offence again. If we could analyse such delinquents, we 

would be able to find the deep roots of the desire to steal 

and, I am sure, a readjustment would be possible so that such 

persons instead of leading a life of perpetual detention or of 

perpetual crime would turn out to be useful members of the 

society. Here the boy was quite honest in saying that he 

could not repress the desire to steal. In other words, the 

boy was not responsible for his action, like the eczema 
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atient who, against the order of his doctor scratches his 
timb and cannot refrain from the act. Between such a case 
and the one who commits a theft after mature deliberation 
there,is no sharp line of demarcation. The same unconsci- 
ous motive might be at the root of a well thought-out consci- 
ous act. There is a disease described under the name of 
kleptomania in which the patient, like the thieving mouse, 
steals objects which are quite useless to him. These klepto- 
. maniacs display the greatest ingenuity and deliberation in 
planning their thefts and do not know that they are diseased 
persons. If questioned about their offence, they would give 
explanations similar to that of ordinary thieves. Still the 
wise physician knows that kleptomania is a disease and can 
be cured by proper treatment. I have known cases of in- 
cendiarism and stone-throwing arising out of unconscious 
motivation. Some time ago I had under my care a case of 
psychoneurosis of a complicated nature. This patient used 
to come to me daily in Calcutta by train from a suburban, 
station. He would not buy any ticket and would take the 
most elaborate precautions to escape detection. When ques- 
tioned about his behaviour, which really saved him an insig- 
nificant amount and made him run so much risk, he would 
say that he did it all on purpose; the Railway Company 
deserved to be cheated. I persuaded him to give up this 
habit by all the ordinary methods of reasoning, but this was 
of no avail, till I happened to find out the root cause of his 
behaviour. The cause was in the unconscious mind of the 
patient and he never suspected its existence. With the realt- 
zation of the unconscious factor, the desire to evade payments 
for tickets vanished. Premeditation therefore is not a proof 
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of the absence of unconscious motives. Psycho-analysis 
would thus help us in reforming the criminals with a degree 
of success never before dreamt of. The knowledge of the 
deeper factors of crime would enable us to formulate pre- 
yentive measures which would not be futile. At the same 
time, psycho-analysis would place us in a position to under- 
stand our social attitude towards crime and to discard the 
factor of revenge in our penal code. I have not as yet men- 
tioned to you another aspect of psycho-analysis, viz, its use in 
the detection of crime. Even if a criminal tries to hide his 
crime, psycho-analysis would enable us, in a certaiñ number 
of cases, to find out his guilt. 

55. I shall give you an indication of what psycho-analysis 
can teach us in understanding our own attitude towards 
On ATILE crimes and criminals. I have already 
towards Crime told you that the factor of revenge 
is still an important element in our penal code. Why 
this is so requires some explanation. The natural and 
instinctive reaction of a person when he receives an injury 
from another is to retaliate. The retaliation takes a peculiar 
form in doing the same injury to the offender as has been 
done to the injured. The Mosaic law is an expression of 
this attitude. The legislator in trying to prescribe punish- 
ments identifies himself with the offended party and feels, 
unconsciously it may be, his vengeful attitude towards the 
offender, hence the element of revenge in our present-day 
enal code, and the tendency to repeat the acts of the 
offender himself in the punishment. - When we receive a 
slap on the face we retaliate by striking the person; similarly 
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when an offence is committed by an individual against the 
society, the society in turn tends to commit the same offence 
against the offender. For every murder the State commits 
another and sometimes more than one. Of course in trying 
to administer these punishments we always rationalize like the 
schoolmaster mentioned before. The punishment is good 
for the offender, the punishment is good for the society! 
But does such punishment really produce the deterrent 
effect it is supposed to possess? Had it been so the 
problem of recidivism would not have been there to puzzle 
criminologists. That a judicial hanging never reforms a 
criminal goes without saying, at the same time its deterrent 
effect has been very much exaggerated. Countries where 
the law does not allow hanging do not show any greater 
number of murder cases than countries which advocate the 
capital punishment. It is very often not understood that a 
criminal in the act of committing a crime is in a state of 
more or less impaired mentality. His consciousness is very 
often clouded and he seldom if ever is fully alive to the con- 
sequences of the crime. I have told you that even in the 
most deliberate crime the unconscious factor is present which 
would prevent a clear judgement. The much vaunted de- 
terrent effect of punishment therefore does not really exist. 
I know this is a sweeping assertion but I urge it only after 
mature consideration. Aschaffenburg in his book ‘ Crime 
and its Repression’ supports this view. He says : 


“It is essential however, that we should consider whether 
capital punishment acts as a deterrent; I can scarcely believe 
that it does. German statistics do, indeed, show that the 
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number of those condemned to death. has decreased some- 
what, but only very little. Belgium, on the other hand, 
where no capital punishment has been carried out for years, 
has also had no increase of the crimes for which capital pun- 
ishment is the penalty. Observations show that the effect of 
executions is by no means deterrent. Ferri had the oppor- 
tunity of being present at two executions in Paris. His re- 
marks show that their effect on the suburban population of 
Paris was the very opposite of what was hoped for. 
Instead of dull terror, he saw curiosity, pleasure in the un- 
usual sensation, betting as to what the demeanour of the 
condemned man would be, everything in fact, rather than 
the solemnity suitable to such a sad occasion. It can 
positively be asserted that the peculiar role played by a 
person condemned to death, the attention that his deeds, 
his life, his behaviour at the time of the execution, arouse, 
thanks to the public love of sensation to which the press 
caters, are an actual attraction to a number of psycho- 
pathological individuals. The fear of lifelong imprison- 
ment would probably have a more wholesome effect on the 
peculiar individualities of assassins and their ilk than does 
the martyr’s halo of glory, the imagined fame of a sensa- 
tional execution. Whatever our opinion of capital punish- 
ment may be its retention will have just as little material 
influence on criminality as its abolition.’ 


56. The capital punishment therefore neither has the de- 
sired deterrent influence nor is there any possibility of reform- 
ing the criminal by this means. It is entirely out of place 
in a civilized penal code and its presence there can only be 
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accounted for on the supposition of the unconscious attitude 
of revenge. All those punishments which fail in their true 
purpose, viz, that of reforming the criminal and of pro- 
tecting the society, really owe their origin to this factor of 
revenge. I have tried to analyse this element of revenge in 
our mental life by psycho-analysis, and I have come to the 
conclusion that it originates from a tussle of two opposite 
wishes. I shall illustrate this by an example. In every one 
of us there is a desire to strike others as also the desire to be 
beaten by others. Now these are opposite and contradictory 
wishes and cannot exist in the consciousness at one and the 
same time. The desire to be beaten therefore is repressed 
into the unconscious region of the mind and we do not know 
of its existence, hence it seems absurd to say that we like to 
be beaten. Because ‘of this opposite unconscious tendency 
the desire to beat is also obstructed and is not approved by 
the conscious personality; hence arises the conscience which- 
considers beating to be wrong. Now suppose some indivi- 
dual strikes me. The unconscious desire to be beaten is 
immediately satisfied and its opposition to the desire to beat 
is lost. The conscience immediately fails to act and the 
now unopposed desire to strike back in return comes into the 
consciousness. This is the origin of revenge and this is why 
the retaliation tends to be a replica of the injury received. 
Unless and until we learn to appreciate these unconscious and 
antisocial wishes in our personality, our penal code would 
continue to be vitiated by ideas of revenge. The offender 
when he is punished by law, is likely to react to the punish- 
ment in the same fashion as we do to an outside assault. 
His criminal propensity is augmented if anything by the pun- 
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ishment he receives, and the Inspector General of Police, 
Bengal, in his report for 1919 very aptly remarks when he 
says ‘that the released criminal has old scores to pay off.’ 
If our legislators could free themselves of these unconscious. 
motives the punishment they would prescribe would be more 
fruitful in their results. 


57. I shall now take up the question of psycho-analysis with 
reference to the reformation of criminals. Unless and until 
Reformation of the We probe into the deeper motives of the 
Saas tas ae crime we can never hope to turn these 
Crime criminals into useful members of the 
society. I have already told you that the motives given by a 
criminal for his act may not be the real cause of the crime. 
The superficial deductions of an outsider, however intelli- 
gent he might be, may be similarly wide of the mark. It is 
impossible in the course of this brief discussion to point out to 
you the different factors that might be concerned in the 
motivation of different criminal acts. I shall, for the pur- 
pose of my exposition, choose only one of the many different 
types of crime and shall try to point out that the causes that 
are ordinarily put forward may not be the real issue. I shall 
take for the purpose of my analysis the crime of murder, 
If you would consult the criminal statistics you will find that 
the number of murder for each year is a remarkably constant 
figure. Here is a list which would give you an idea of the 
number of murder cases in the Bengal Presidency for a period 
of ten years. Beginning from 1912 to 1921 the numbers 
are 317, 312, 384, 399, 439 425, 442, 387, 399, 412. 
You will find that the highest figure is 442 and the lowest 
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312. Roughly speaking we might say that the average num- 
ber of murder cases per year is about 390. A mathematical con- 
sideration of the variations for the different years would en- 
able us to assert that the factors responsible for this crime 
are more or less constant. When we take into account the 
total population of Bengal which is roughly 45 millions for 
the period under review we find that the deviations for the 
different years are practically negligible. This constancy in 
the number of murder cases is not confined to Bengal alone. 
Throughout the European countries the same peculiarity has 
been noticed. Meteorological factors have been found to in- 
fluence the number of crime committed in each season in a 
remarkable manner. Kropotkin in his book ‘ Prisons’ has 
even tried to give us a formula which would enable us to cal- 
culate the number of homicides for each month. His for- 
mula is H=T x 7 +h x 2, that is, you take the average tem- 
perature of the month multiplied by 7 and then add the 
average humidity, multiplied by 2, and you will obtain the 
number of homicides that are to be committed during the 
month. Of course Kropotkin’s formula is not so accurate as 
he represents it to be, but all the same it would tend to prove 
in what a remarkable manner criminal acts are determined 
by outside agencies. Even if we admit that the season and 
the environment are important factors in crime, our problem 
remains still unsolved. We must try and find out how such 
influences act on the mind of the criminal so as to motivate 
the criminal act. All persons who come under such outside 
influences do not necessarily become criminal. The indivi- 
dual factor therefore remains the most important one and no 
pains ought to be spared for its full elucidation. The Police 
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Administration Reports for the Bengal Presidency put down 
the causes of murder in a very simple manner. Domestic 
quarrels, intrigues, jealousy, hostile evidence given in law- 
suits, robbery and anarchical motives are the causes usually 
mentioned. At the same time facts are such that the writer 
of the reports has to admit, as in the report for 1914, that 
“one cannot but be struck how frequently murder is com- 
mitted with little or no provocation ” and again in the 1912 
report ‘how often murder is committed on the slightest pro- 
Vocation and what a moderate sum will procure the services 
of a ruffian to commit a brutal murder without compunction.” 
In the 24-Parganas a man committed a murder for the petty 
sum of ten rupees only. You would readily appreciate the 
truth of my statement when I say that the real motives for 
such crimes remain hidden and cannot be elicited in the usual 
Way. I shall cite a number of cases which would prove to 
you that you cannot draw any line of demarcation between a 
murder which is committed without any apparent motive 
and one which is committed with full deliberation. I am 
sure that if we could analyse cases of the latter type we should 
always be able to find hidden motives which remain uncon- 
scious to the criminal so that we might say that for a correct 
appreciation of the criminals’ mentality an examination ofan 
the conscious motives only is not enough. > 


58. All of you no doubt have heard of cases of running 
amuck. The term is used in Malaya to describe cases of 
maniacal furor in which a person rushes out in the street 
murdering every one that comes in his path until he himself 
is overpowered or commits suicide. Preceding the outbreak 
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the person is in a stupid, morose or melancholy condition for 
several days. According to Kraepelin, who has studied the 
condition very thoroughly in Java, such cases belong to the 
class of insanity, epilepsy or possibly some may be of malarial 
origin. In some cases of running amuck no satisfactory ex- 
planation could bé given. The disease almost always attacks 
young adult males and during the period of the outburst 
there is more or less complete amnesia or loss of memory. 
In typical cases of running amuck there is usually no provo- 
cation. In the ‘Englishman’ dated Friday, February 21, 
1g1g-a case was reported of a murderous act in a compart- 
ment of the Quetta mail train which left Karachi. A Pun- 
jabi Mohammedan named Haji Almadin, a sweetmeat-seller 
by profession, entered a“third class compartment. Fourteen 
passengers were already in the compartment. He asked one 
seated near the window to surrender his seat but the man 
refused, whereupon the Punjabi drew a large knife and 
stabbed him in several places, finally throwing him out of the 
window. Another man who intervened was also attacked 
but took refuge in the lavatory. The Punjabi continued his 
attacks on other passengers and altogether two men were kill- 
ed and eight severely injured. The Punjabi was arrested at 
Kotri. What was the motive for crime in this case? Obvi- 
‘ously the provocation given is too insignificant to account for 
the seriousness of the act. We can only satisfactorily explain 
the man’s behaviour if we suppose some hidden cause of irri- 
tation in the person. The Police Administration Report, 
Bengal, for 1917 mentions the case of a carpenter at Pabna 
who murdered a boy while under the influence of ganja. 
Why should ganja stimulate murderous propensity in one case 
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and a peaceful contemplation in another are problems that 
remain to be solved. Psycho-analysis may throw some light 
in these cases. The report for 1918 mentions the case of a 
person in Midnapur who sacrificed his two-year old boy before 
the goddess Kali. Similarly in Mymensing a fisherman, 
who was a yotary of the goddess Kali, killed his six-year old 
sleeping son by a kharga to prevent cholera in his village (Re- 
port for 1921). In the report for 1914 we find a similar 
case of a husband sacrificing his wife before the goddess. 
Such cases differ very little from the ones previously men- 
tioned. The common explanation of religious frenzy is 
superficial, There must be some abnormality in the mind of 
a person who can kill his beloved in such a manner. The 
Police Reports for the period under review mention several 
cases in which murder has been committed by the husband 
because the wife failed to serve his meal at the proper time. 
Here the provocation given would be clearly seen to be in- 
adequate to account for the enormity of the offence and it 
would be quite justifiable to assume in such cases some un- 
conscious motive as having been responsible for the crime. 
A woman in Murshidabad in 1913 drowned her child be- 
cause her husband neglected her. In a 1919 May issue of 
the ‘Independent’ a case was reported in which a man 
named Raghooa was convicted of murder’ of his own child 
by the Sessions Judge of Jhansi. It appeared that the Lom- 
bardar demanded rent from Raghooa who asked his accounts 
to be explained to him. The Lombardar thereupon abused 
and beat him with a stick and shoe. The accused then went 
Straight to his house where his little daughter was playing with 
other children. In a fit of fury he picked her up and dashed 
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her against a stone wall as a result of which she died. 
In both these cases you would notice that although the pro- 
vocation given may be considered sufficient, yet the fury had 
been entirely misplaced. Instead of the husband, who neg- 
lected the wife, and the Lombardar who insulted the accused 
receiving the punishment, beloved innocent children were the 
victims. Such cases cannot be dismissed offhand and a most 
careful analysis is necessary before the motive for such deeds 
can. be fixed. In Rungpur in 1914 a man put to death his 
whole family consisting of two sons and two women includ- 
ing his wife because be suspected the latter of infidelity. In 
this case the outburst, as a result of the provocation, is direct- 
ed both to the innocent and the guilty individual. Here also 
we should be quite justified in seeking for a hidden motive. 
Let us now consider the case of a person who receives a gross 
injury from another and murders him deliberately as a re- 
prisal against such injury. We are tempted at first to sup- 
pose that the murderous act is merely an act of revenge 
against the wrongdoer but in view of the cases cited before, 


it would be wise to look for hidden motives even in such 
cases. 


59. I have given you illustrations of cases of murder where 
the motives belong to the different levels of consciousness, 
beginning from the absolutely unconscious to the fully cons- 
cious. I have also emphasized the necessity for looking after 
unconscious motives in all these cases. You will be curious 
to learn the nature of such unconscious motives which might 
prompt a man to commit such a violent crime as murder. In 
the ‘ Englishman ° of Friday, June 6, 1919 a case was reported 
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of one Madhu Dom, a convict of the Alipur Central Jail, who 
was charged with having murdered another convict Noot- 
behary Janna. These two convicts had been undergoing im- 
prisonment in the Alipur Jail. They soon came to have a 
liking for each other which grew to such a great extent that 
either became jealous of any third person having the com- 
pany of the other. For reasons unknown the two friends 
broke the ties of mutual attachment and the deceased was 
found by the accused on friendly terms with another convict. 
Madhu took this to heart and became revengeful. During 
the morning roll-call Madhu suddenly rushed towards the 
deceased Nootbehary and forced a knife into his chest causing 
his immediate death. We ordinarily describe such a crime 
as the result of jealousy, but here the jealousy was of a pecu- 
liar type. A knowledge of psycho-analysis would enable us 
to guess the real motive for such a murder. Psycho-analysis 
tells us that the craving for friendship for a person of the same 
sex may be very intense in an individual, and under certain 
conditions, in trying to repress such an abnormal friendship 
the man would develop a murderous hate. Hate is very 
often love transformed. If we want to reclaim such a crimi- 
“nal, ordinary punishment and deportation would be of no 
“se. We must try and help the accused to find out the 
Nature of his inner cravings so that ultimately he would be 
In a better position to restrain them and to divert them to 
Social aims.  Psycho-analysis of murderers have not been 
attempted hitherto, but from our knowledge derived from 
the Study of diseases, such as psychoneuroses, we are F a 
Position to assert that in a large number of cases the mur er 
ga Propensity would be traceable to what we technically ca 
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sadistic love of the homosexual type. It is curious to learn 
that psycho-analysis enables us to appreciate why a particular 
murderer chooses a particular weapon, why the thugees loved 
to strangle and why is it that certain persons choose poisoning 
as the means of murder, why others choose a knife and a 
dagger and why still another chooses a firearm. In the case 
of suicides also the choice of the method is significant. A 
woman who would like to be the mother of children but who 
has repressed such a desire would choose poisoning for self- 
destruction. Sometimes we come across women who have 
mental characteristics peculiar to the male. In trying to re- 
press such characteristics such women might feel a desire for 
suicide and would choose hanging as a suitable method. Our 
knowledge of psycho-analysis tells us that the love craving 
in all its different manifestations is the one most likely to be 
repressed, hence it is not to be wondered at that so many 


different crimes could be ultimately traceable to the love life. ` 


Glueck has analysed very thoroughly a case of kleptomania 
or thieving tendency and he asserts that the desire for thiev- 
ing in this case could be traced to the unsatisfied love life. 
] am sure that the anarchical crimes with which we have been 
familiar would be traceable to what is technically called the 
tyranny complex. In such persons there is a repressed and 
unconscious hostility towards the father. This hostility 
breaks out in a revolt against all recognized authorities. 


60. I have given you a very inadequate idea of the uncons- 
cious motives of murder. If we turn our attention to other 
crimes, we are confronted with the same sort of unconscious 
factors. Rioting, coining, culpable homicide, poisoning, 
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infanticide, dacoity, robbery, burglary, thefts, swindling, etc., 
may all be profitably investigated along psychoanalytic lines: 
The question of recidivism or habitual crime has been the 
most thorny one in the whole domain of criminology. Society 
suffers most as a result of the activity of the habitual 
criminals. The remedies that have been adopted to combat 
this evil have been mostly fruitless. In the report for 1919 
the Inspector-General of Police, Bengal, mentions that best 
results are obtained by the application of the Preventive Sec- 
tion of the Criminal Procedure Code. ‘This, remedy how- 
ever’ he says ‘ affords only temporary relief and the criminal 
is soon back again with old scores to pay off and, as a result 
of his sojourn in jail, a still wider circle of criminal associates, 
but with his freedom of action, if anything, enhanced.” He. 
recommends the adoption of preventive detention as a remedy 
and in the report for 1920 makes out a very strong case for 
this. I should like to point out however that preventive de- 
tention, without an effort to understand the psychology of the 
habitual criminal, is bound to fail in its purpose. We must 
find out the hidden motives which prompt a criminal to 
repeated acts entailing defiance of the law. There is a rare 
condition recognized by medical authorities, viz that of 
moral imbecility. I remember a case of this type that came 
under me a few years ago. The patient was a boy aged fif- 
teen. He was born of respectable parents but there was the 
history of alcoholism and insanity in the family showing 
hereditary mental instability. The boy, although otherwise 
very intelligent, was lost to all moral sense. He had not the 
power to realize that he committed anything culpable in forg- 


ing a letter. Iam sure a few of our habitual criminals would 
. 
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be ultimately traced to be moral imbeciles with an impair- 
ment more or less of the moral sense. A large majority, how- 
ever, I venture to predict, would be found with some sort of re- 
pressed craving in the unconscious sphere. A thorough 
understanding of these unconscious motives by the criminal 
himself would be the most potent factor in his reformation. 
I should urge therefore that along with preventive detention 
a system of thorough mental examination be introduced to 
cope with the problem of recidivism. That this is practi- 
cable has been amply proved by Mr. Hamblin Smith, the 
` Medical Officer of His Majesty’s Prison, Birmingham, in his 
book ‘The Psychology of the Criminal.’ I cannot refrain 
from quoting the last paragraph of his book : 
“The mass of human failures which now has to be re- 
pressed at the cost of enormous sums of money, and of much 
unprofitable labour, represents a dynamic force of vast 
magnitude. It must, if possible be changed from a des- 
tructive to a constructive force. The problem is abstruse 
and complicated. But its true solution lies in an intensive 
and deliberate study of the offender, as an individual, in all 
his Protean aspects. And for this investigation we have 
the material ready to our hands at our Courts and in our 
prisons.’ 


61. I now come to the very interesting problem of detection 
of crime by the methods of psycho-analysis. The psycho- 
Detection of analyst by the methods of free association 
Cae and dream analysis finds out the hidden 
unconscious motives of his subject. These unconscious 
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motives tend to come out in conscious behaviour in 
some form or other. The conscious and wilfully hidden 
motives similarly try to find expression in many different 
reactions and the same methods of psycho-analysis as 
used in the finding of the unconscious factors, may be 
utilized here also. Freud has propounded the dictum that for 
one ‘ who has eyes to see and ears to hear the world cannot 
hold any secret from him.’ Common sense tells us that the 
guilty mind is always suspicious arfd manifests itself in queer 
fashion. The criminal, when he is confronted with the 
charge of guilt, behaves in a manner different from the inno- 
cent individual. A thief when in company would not like 
the discussion to turn on the subject of theft. He would 
take active measures to divert the talk of his companions to 
other channels. Many criminals, when brought before the 
scene of their crimes, break down completely and most show 
nervous manifestations. The trained psychoanalyst would 
immediately find evidence of guilt in such behaviour. Of 
course an innocent person may show nervous anxiety under 
the same conditions but his nervousness is of a different order 
from the nervousness manifested by the criminal. Psycho- 
analysis however is not a method of universal application. 
Just as detection of crime by finger-print has its limited 
utility, so also this method has its restrictions, The pro- 
cedure which is found to be most fruitful is what is known 
as the word association test inaugurated by Jung. Critics 
like De Quiros have spoken against the utility of this method 
but they speak from want of personal experience and their cri- 
ticisms do not prove to be valid. In the word association test 
the subject is made to sit comfortably and the analyst speaks 
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out certain words to him. On hearing each word the subject is 
asked to speak out immediately the first thought that comes 
into his mind. He must not take time to ponder over his reply. 
It has been found that under such conditions each subject , 
takes a definite time in reacting to the words. There are 
also other differences in the manner ot reaction. The 
analyst measures the time of reaction in each case by means 
of a stop-watch and notes down the replies of the subject. 
After about roo words have been tried the subject is required 
to recall the answers to each word he gave before. lt is found 
that these reproductions are in certain cases inaccurate and 
in others entirely missing. The reaction time is usually 
found to be lengthened when any significant word is given 
to the subject for reaction. There is very often a persevera- 
tion or the lengthening of the reaction time after such a signi- 
ficant word. Suppose a person has stolen a silver watch 
and suppose there are ten suspects. The analyst makes out a 
list of about roo words including such significant words 
as ‘watch,’ “silver, ‘time,’ ‘hands,’ etc. He might 
Incorporate in the list anything of importance that is con- 
nected with the theft. If would be found that if the ten sus- 
pects are all subjected to the word association test, the actual 
thief would react to the significant words and the words im- 
mediately following in a manner -different from the others- 
The test is a very difficulé one and requires expert know- 
ledge. I need not here go into all the details by which a 
guilty reaction is determined. The analyst, if he is at all 
careful, is able to detect in a very large number of cases the 
actual criminal. I have myself tested this method in care- 
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fully planned experiments and haye been able in almost all 
cases to find the guilty party. The test requires a good deal 


of time for its carrying out*but in suitable cases the result 
will always justify the time and labour spent on it. 
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CONJUGAL QUARRELS 


62. When God created Adam there was perfect peace in 
the garden of Eden. The Great Creator next thought of 
Greator’s providing a companion for Adam. He 
Indiscretion made the first woman out of a rib of 
Adam. In this the Almighty committed an indiscretion be- 
cause since then the Adam in every man has been claiming 
Proprietory rights to the person of the woman he takes as 
his wife; the Eve in her too has been asserting her indepen- ` 
dence but at the same time she feels an instinctive urge to 
yield to man what was originally a part of him. The 
curious admixture of attraction and repulsion in conjugal 
relations provides a fertile ground for the seed of dissension. 


63. Conjugal quarrels are as old as the hills. Even the 
gods of mythology quarrelled with their consorts. Tt is said 
O eo that the sage Narada took great delight in 
Hills engineering conjugal quarrels. The ani- 
mal ancestors of man showed quarrelling propensity, and the 
males often fought with the females in mating. The female 
seems to have put a premium on the fighting capacity of the 
male. She would accept only the good fighter. The-same 
peculiarity in sexual selection is to be observed even at the 
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present day in the most cultured human societies. The 
woman utilizes the fighting husband as a weapon to guard 
herself against social dangers; but she forgets that the weapon 
she uses is a double edged one and will often turn round 
upon herself. £ 


64. l wonder how many amongst you are married and 
how many of you are prospective brides and bridegrooms 
Married Life, indulging in dreams of a rosy future. 
Ancient and Married life has been compared to * Delhi 
Modern ka laddoo; jo nehi khaya o pastaya, jo 
khaya ovi pastaya.” But this is one side of the picture. The 
ancient Hindu was never deterred from marrying on the 
score of possibility of disagreement with his future wife. A 
Sanskrit poet has said that conjugal quarrels are comparable to 
fights between two billy-goats, they are like morning clouds 
that look so threatening at first but melt away after having 
made a great ado. The reconciled heroine is a charming 
and particularly attractive character. No wonder therefore 
that the ancient rishis, not to speak of kings and potentates, 
took wives by the hundred. They were indeed brave men. 
These estimable people stood no suffragette nonsense. Curi- 
ously enough the women of that period seem to have been 
as happy or as unhappy as their more enlightened sisters are 
now. The Mohammedan law allows you to take four wives; 
apparently the Islamic law-givers also were not much per- 
turbed at the prospect of conjugal dissensions. Conjugal 
quarrels seem to have become a problem of first-rate import- 
ance within comparatively recent times. 
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65. For a solution of the question of conjugal altercation it 
will be too late in the day to suggest a reversion to primitive 
Reve son. to social conditions such as the reinstatement 
Primitive Conditions of the purdah, abolition of female educa- 
tion and female suffrage. Eve has eaten too much of the 
fruit of knowledge and her individuality is not to be sup- 
pressed so easily. The present-day Adam cannot have his 
own way. I mean no offence but the modern girl considers 
herself to be a member of the depressed class and claims not 
only equal status with her husband but also special privileges. 
Conjugal affairs seem to be in a tangle. Social reformers 
have met and have advised change of heart, unity conferences, 
arbitration, companionate and temporary marriages, easy 
divorces, State management of children and what not. But 
the goal of conjugal amity still remains unattainable. 


66. That two such differently constituted beings as a man 
and a woman should at all agree to live in harmony for any 
Psychological length of time seems to be a psychological 
ecnasy wonder. The percentage of happy mar- 
riage is indeed very small. Conjugal quarrels do not always 
end in’ public scandals but there is no doubt that with a large 
majority of married couples minor dissensions and disagree- 
ments are the order of the day resulting in unhappiness for 
both the husband and the wife.. The cause of such quarrels 
is often trivial. Sometimes a perfectly innocent remark of 
the husband upon his wife’s relations will make the wife 
fly into a rage, sometimes the wife’s well-meaning efforts at 
tidying things will make the husband irate; sometimes it 
is a broken glass or a missing hairpin that starts the trouble; 
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in fact any excuse may be taken advantage of when cordiality 
is impaired. 


67. In analysing the points at issue in conjugal dissensions 
certain persons, things and situations seem to be invested 
with a special significance. It is round 
them that the quarrel frequently centres. 
The husbands’s mother acts as the most important ally of the 
quarrel fiend. In joint families the widowed sister of the 
husband comes next in importance; sometimes her influence 
is more important than her mother’s; the wife of the hus- 
band’s brother plays a somewhat less important role; then 
come the relations of the wife particularly her parents and 
her brothers. Sexual jealousy, real or imaginary is a potent 
source of mischief. Money, wife’s jewellery and dress and 
household knick-knacks are often the bone of contention in 
conjugal troubles. One of the Japanese customs is to mix 
the bride and bridegrom’s trinkets and shake them well in a 
basket; but this very mixture of household goods occasions 
trouble in future life. The Bengali wife’s superstition is that 
if two broomsticks are kept together and contact goes on the 
couple are sure to quarrel. “I am thine; thou art ‘mine’ 
is very good but it does not imply “my things are thine: thy 


things are mine.’ 
8 


Quarrel Centres 


68. 1 know of a rich and a very sensible person who thought 
that too much familiarity was the source of his troubles with 
The Rich his wife. He arranged for separate bed 
Husband rooms, furniture, knick-knacks and other 


requisites for himself and his wife, gave her plenty of money 
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as allowance and thought he would have a well earned peace. 
But sure enough his wife would still come regularly to his 
room before bed-time to see that everything was all right and 
that he needed nothing. In five minutes’ time sweet words 
would be followed by angry retorts till the usual quarrel 
developed. It is usually believed that the dumb has no 
enemy; so this young man tried to follow the golden rule of 
silence. This made matters worse; the wife thought that she 
was being neglected and ignored; that added fuel to the fire. 
This is a very instructive case and proves that none of the 
usual common sense methods would avert a conjugal quarrel. 
A quarrelling couple is above the reach of common sense. 


69. Conjugal quarrels sometimes show amusing features. 
A literary couple quarrelled, and the wife said to her husband 
The Literary “you are only an idiotic brute, a little 
Couple above a rustic, a farmer.’ ‘Can you prove 
that?’ “Yes I can, look it up in the dictionary.’ And sure 
enough the Concise Oxford showed at page 556 that ‘ hus- 
bandman ' is next to ‘husband. The husband retorted. 
“You are a quarrelsome creature next to a wolf.’ ‘Can you 
prove it?’ ‘Yes, see page 1425 of the same authority and 
you woman is next to a wolf.’ Coming to dictionary mean- 
ings it is interesting to find that ‘ husband ° originally meant 
a thrifty man or economist; ‘ husband’s tea’ is weak and cold. 
Wife meant rustic, uneducated, foolish superstitious person; 
in combination, fish-wife, proverbially a quarrelsome indivi- 
dual. The dictionary meaning shows the husband to be a 
vertiable Inchcape since Adam; and such a one can never be a 
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friend to another who comes to his house to enjoy life and 
not to experience cuts. 


7o. Whether it is the®thrifty nature of the man or the 
irrationality of the woman that is primarily at fault is a ques- 
eae, Ae cat tion difficult to answer. I shall not try to 
nant apportion blames to the different parties.. 
As a mere male I am subject to the bias peculiar to my sex; 
besides being a married man myself it will not at all be 
prudent for me to express any opinion on this point. If I 
say that the primary responsibility for conjugal quarrels rests. 
with the husband then I run a chance of being hoist with my” 
own petard and if I express an opposite opinion I shall be 
simply courting trouble. I shall therefore take up the safe 
position of a scientist and discuss the problem from the 
standpoint of deterministic psychology so that no question of 
responsibility need arise. Each individual is bound to act 
as he does owing to his peculiar hereditary constitution and 
his special environment. The question of heredity is entirely 
beyond our control; as a psychologist I can only tell you how 
the environment is to be moulded to minimize the chances 
of conjugal conflict. , 


71. When you quarrel with your wife you must know that 
you are in good company. Siva, Ramchandra, Yudhisthir, 
Te good Napoleon, Nelson, all quarrelled with their 
Company wives. Owing to constant association, 
Lord and Lady Byron had words. Lady Byron observed 
one day ‘ Am I in your way?’ ‘ Damnably ° said Lord Byron. . 
Love dawned after separation in a poetical way. Byron’s 
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“Fare thee well ° admitted ` half of Europe ` to his private life, 
to quote Macaulay, and Lady Byron replied in poetry too. 
Frequent ayowals of love followed in rigid separation. Love 
from a distance seems to be more’ stable than love at close 
quarters. Even a saint like Mahatma Gandhi had conjugal 
differences. Sinclair Lewis said at a public meeting that 
when he got the Nobel Prize his wife remarked “I thought 
that only jearned men got this prize.’ No wife, is satisfied 
with her lot or it may be that love requires occasional re- 
adjustments by hot words and breezes so what is seemingly a 
war is really an endeavour to obtain fresh proof of friendship. 
“Among the Russian peasantry if a wife does not receive her 
daily dose of beating from her husband she thinks that her 
husband has ceased to love her. The modern society woman 
too considers a mild outburst of jealousy on the part of 
her husband a proof of affection; she would very often wil- 
fully provoke the husband just to be assured of his love. 


72. Conjugal quarrels have certain anomalous features. 
They are not wholly unpleasant affairs. Very often they 
Pirre provide a peculiar satisfaction to one or the 
Features other of the pair or to both; sometimes they 
seem to be deliberately sought for, at other times it looks like 
a malign influence dogging the couple, and quarrels crop up 
in spite of the best efforts on the part of both the husband 
and the wife to avoid them; promises, written declarations, 
entreaties all prove unavailing; the outburst is generally out 
of all proportion to the excuse. Conjugal quarrels are com- 
parable to gunpowder explosions; a mere pull of the trigger 
creates a tremendous disturbance. These facts tend to prove 
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that the forces that bring about conjugal dissensions are be- 
yond the control of the individuals concerned; they remain 
for the most part outside the range of awareness. That 1s 
why the basic factor in the quarrel always remains unknown, 
and insignificant incidents assume an importance which does 
not really belong to them; the apparent excuse is always in- 
adequate to explain the conflict. To get at the real mischief 
one has to probe deep into the minds of the conjugal couple. 
Fortunately for the psychologist although individual factors 
seem to be dominant in the conjugal strifes of different 
couples ‘certain general deductions can be made that will 
apply to a large number of cases. The psychologist must be 
familiar with the workings of the unconscious mind before he 
can lay his finger on the sore point. 


The method of probing the unconscious mind is known 
by the name of psycho-analysis. The credit of discovery of 
: this method belongs to Freud. It will be 
Psycho-analysis . n 
i out of place here to give you a detailed 
account of psycho-analysis so I shall mention only those points 
that are relevant to my present purpose. Freud found that 
the symptoms of neurotic diseases originated from certain 
unfulfilled desires cherished by the patient. Ordinarily we 
know what we want but these desires remain beyond the 
range of the subject’s awareness; their presence has to be 
inferred from the patient’s behaviour and symptoms. Just as 
circumstantial evidence enables us to detect the workings of 
an unseen criminal so the neurotic symptoms give us a clue 
to the hidden wishes of the patient. These wishes arising 
from the unconscious region of the mind seek fulfilment in 
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indirect ways as neurotic manifestations. Such unconscious 
wishes are. generally of a socially undesirable or immoral type. 
This is the reason why they cannot come out openly into 
the mind. Directly they try to do so they come into conflict 
with the accepted social and moral standards of the subject 
and are therefore banished from the conscious mind. There 
is thus a special institution of the ego which may be compared 
to the political censor. The mental censor like the political 
officer of the Government works secretly in its office. Its 
presence is not even suspected by the patient. In this respect 
it is more efficient than the Government officer. The censor 
* exercises a rigid control over all mental materials and allows 
only approved clements to pass through. The portion of the 
mind that we are conscious of is like the censored writing 
that appears in the newspapers for the consumption of the 
public. Much more goes on behind the scenes. Occasional 
and imperfect glimpses of such events are however available 
to the conscious mind. The undesirable wishes repressed by 
the censor act like political offenders under threat of arrest 
and internment. They assume various disguises to elude the 
censor and come out into the open making havoc of the 
mental constitution. No amount of repression will ever des- 
troy an undesirable and an unconscious wish. The only way 
to deal satisfactorily with such wishes is to acknowledge their 
demands and to allow them to appear in consciousness; it is 
then found that the conscious forces at the disposal of the ego 
are able to set them in order to the satisfaction of the total 
personality. Our political authorities might take a lesson 
from this fact of mental life to ensure a peaceful atmospher 
in the country. 
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74. It will be a mistake to suppose that only neurotics suffer 
from the effects of mental conflict. Even in the normal in- 
Antisocial dividual dangerous forces are at work 
Forces threatening to disrupt the entire social and 
moral order. There is a conflict going on in every one of us 
between such undesirable cravings on the one hand and our 
cherished ideals on the other. The defence that we set up 
against our internal enemy determines our individual 
character. Whether a person turns out to be a miser or a 
squanderer, a hero or a coward, philanthropic or selfish, 
meek or quarrelsome, an optimist or a pessimist all depends 
on the way he deals with his unconscious strivings. The” 
dreams of the normal man give us a glimpse of our 
unconscious make-up. During sleep the activities of the 
censor are somewhat relaxed and the unconscious wishes tend 
to seek fulfilment by creating imaginary situation; owing to 
their imperfect disguise it is easier to detect the nature of the 
unconscious wishes in dreams than in waking life. Even 
when a dream appears to be quite innocent and seems to be 
determined by some actual incident analysis will always show 
that an undesirable unconscious wish has taken advantage 
of an ordinary situation to express itself. Dreams, whatever 
their nature may be, are never innocent. 


75. In our waking life the unconscious wish manifests itself 
in our individual mannerisms, slips of the tongue and the 
en, mistakes and accidents, forgetfulness, 
a erty aa absentmindedness, ovyer-cautiousness, care- 
lessness and many so-called normal activi- 
ties. The man who professes love for his wife and her 
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relations but forgets to post her letters has an unconscious dis- 
like for his wife’s correspondents. An honest business man 
who forgets to pay his bills has an unconscious desire to mis- 
appropriate other people’s money. Of course such a person 
will stoutly deny this interpretation of his behaviour and may 
be indignant at it; he may bring forward all sorts of plausi- 
ble excuses, such as pressure of work, to account for his for- 
getfulness, but it will be noticed that these considerations did 
not prevent him from collecting his own dues. Forgetful- 
ness has a peculiar selective action. When your friend for- 
gets to lend you a book that you have repeatedly asked from 
him you may be sure that there is an inward unwillingness 
to do so on his part although in his conscious mind he may 
‘be very eager to oblige you. An excuse of forgetfulness is 
not accepted in love and war. The soldier who forgets to 
attend to his duties is severely dealt with and the young man 
who forgets to keep his appointment with his sweetheart is 
promptly rejected. 


76. When an unconscious motive is divulged to a person he 
generally gets angry at it and resents the interpretation. If 
TREMA ANO you accuse your friend of having robbed 
caught the Thief the Bank of England he will simply laugh 
at you because such a thing is an utter impossibility; but if 
you tell him that he has misappropriated his friend’s 
money he will get angry with you. The accusation is false 
in both the instances but curiously enough your friend is out 
of tampe in one and not in another. Tt i is only because with 
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him misappropriation of his friend’s money comes within 
the range of practical possibility that the anger develops. The 
possibility of committing an act implies an unconscious desire 
for the act, I may therefore say that like the honest busi- 
ness man that forgets to pay his bills, every one harbours 
within himself the immoral desire to steal other people’s 
money; a false accusation makes us realize the presence of | 
this unconscious desire in us and in trying to disown and re- 
press it we develop anger that is projected to the individual 
who lays it to our charge; by this means the blame is shifted 
to the other person and our peace of mind is assured. I re- 
member a very interesting incident: a man had caught a thief 
red-handed and was dealing with him summarily when the 
usual crowd collected and tried to have a share in the chastise- 
ment, The man who had caught the offender shouted 
“Hands off! He is my thief The man was perfectly 
right; in administering the punishment to the culprit he was 
dealing with his own thieving tendency, the thief certainly 
belonged to him. The unconscious thief in us makes us in- 
tolerant of other thieves. The schoolmaster who does not 
appreciate his own foolishness gets angry at the foolishness 
of his pupils. The man who is aware of his own fault is 
tolerant of similar faults in others. To know all is to forgive 
all. The husband who gets irate at his wife’s irrationality 
has the same defect as his wife but with the difference that 
he does not know that it is there. The greater the number 
of such unconscious wishes in a person the greater in his 


intolerance. 
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77- There is another way in which a repressed desire be- 
comes a source of mischief in conjugal life. I have already 
TE A. who told you that a repressed wish seeks fulfil- 
collected Pebbles ment in diverse indirect manifestations- 
For instance an unconscious desire to have a child on the 
part of a woman may express itself as a tendency to collect 
small articles of certain special types in great number. If 
such a desire receives a check from the husband a quarrel 
becomes inevitable. It frequently happens that the pent-up 
emotion breaks out by finding some other outlet remote from 
the significant one. A young lady was very fond of collect- 
ing pebbles; this hobby developed after the husband took to 
contraception; the husband was much devoted to her and 
would often take her to the hills to enjoy the holidays; on 
one occasion while out on such a trip the wife collected two 
sack-loads of pebbles and brought them home. The husband 
had to pay heavy luggage charges, and as the pebbles had to 
be accommodated in his sleeping room he naturally resented 
it; he argued with her about the ridiculousness of the whole 
affair; the wife was apparently convinced, and she promised 
not to collect any more pebble; the matter seemed to end 
amicably; gradually however quarrels began to break out over 
trifling things between the loving couple till at the end of a 
few months relations were so strained that’ the wife flatly 
refused to accompany her husband in their usual holiday 
excursion: the real cause of the quarrel remained unknown to 
both the parties; the conditions grew worse, and the husband 
came to me for advice; it took me a pretty long time to find 
out the actual source of the mischief and I advised the hus- 
band to give up contraceptive practices; the results were start- 
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ling; the old love returned quickly and the conjugal dissen- 
sions ceased altogether; since then there has been no further 
trouble; they go out for a change to the hills every year with 


- their children and the wife collects no more pebbles. 


78. This is an extreme case’ that I have cited. The collec- 
tion of pebbles was what a psychologist, would call a sym- 
" } bolic act. The significance of a symbolic 
Symbolic Acts : 2 

action always remains unknown to the sub- 
ject, and any interference with a symbolic activity is likely 
to produce grave disturbance. Sometimes certain features of 
our daily activities take on a symbolic colouring and become 
fruitful sources of trouble. Special likes and dislikes for cer- 
tain articles of daily use owe their origin to symbolism in 
many cases. Fastidiousness in toilet and bath is symbolic. 
The husband who quarrels with his wife over a misplaced 
walking stick and the wife who flies into a temper for a lost 
hairpin or a paltry sum of money are both treating the insig- 
nificant objects as symbols for something more important. 


79: Psycho-analysis has revealed the fact that most of our 
unconscious desires are of a sexual nature. By this statement 
ay the psychoanalyst has brought a hornets’ 
us nest about his ears. Critics have charged 
the psychoanalyst with seeing too much of sex in things. 
The critic forgets that if the psychoanalyst finds a great pre- 
ponderance of sexual material in the unconscious it is cer- 
tainly not his creation. There is no denying the fact that 
sex is the hub round which all our life activities revolve; 
biologically the sexual tendencies represent the race-preser- 
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vative instincts which are universally admitted to be more 
important and powerful than the self-preservative ones includ- 
ing hunger. The greater importance of sex over other . 
considerations has been admitted in a naive manner by gram- 
marians in their classification of nouns according to their 
gender. Psycho-analysis by divulging the well guarded 
secrets of the unconscious mind exposes itself to odium. 


80. The sexual wishes that are dug out of the unconscious 
mind are of a varied nature. Man is bisexual in his mental 
make-up. In every male there is an un- 
_ known female counterpart and in every 
female there is an unseen male. Both in man and in woman 
sexuality shows a curious admixture of opposing traits. 
Aggressiveness is essentially a male trait and submissiveness 
is pre-eminently a female characteristic. The relative pro- 
portion of these two elements varies in different individuals. 
There are aggressive females as there are submissive males. 
Happy indeed is the man who has a submissive woman for 
his wife. If however the feminine cravings of a woman are 
denied satisfaction the male traits in her are liable to be 
exaggerated and the previously docile and gentle woman may 
become a militant suffragette. The presence -of suitable 
complementary qualities in the husband and the wife deter- 
mines conjugal happiness; its permanence depends on a pro- 
per and continued satisfaction of the masculine and feminine 
traits in -each. The female traits in man enable him to 
understand the peculiarities of woman. If there is a re- 
pression of these female tendencies man becomes unsym- 
pathetic to female aspirations and cravings, and conjugal 


Bisexuality 
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quarrels frequently break out. This is the type of man who 
becomes an ardent advocate of the purdah system and female 
chastity ‘while reserving to himself the right of mixing with 
other women and the privilege of sexual promiscuity. A 
corresponding situation is also true of the woman who has 
repressed her male traits. Under normal cònditions 
woman’s male counterpart identifies itself with her husband 
and finds satisfaction in his activities. How man and 
woman behave with each other depends on their attitudes to- 
wards their respective opposite unconscious counterparts. 


81. A woman in repressing the male in her develops a 
distorted view of her husband’s character. Her own male 

traits then demand independent satisfaction 
Tear owing to failure of identification with her 
husband; the unconscious male counterpart feels sexually 
attracted towards other girls and she projects this feeling on 
her husband who is then supposed to run after these beauties; 
all sorts of fanciful interpretations of the husband’s 
behaviour are brought forward to justify the delusion; she 
would continuously nag at her husband; ‘ Why did your eyes 
become bright when Į mentioned the name of that woman? 
Why were you pensive when you met that wretched girl? 
Why was such and such a woman looking at you? Why were 
ou late in coming home from office?’ These are some of 
the questions that the unfortunate husband has to answer 
daily. Whatever his reply may be it inevitably leads to a 
quarrel. The position of the wife becomes equally unfortu- 
nate when the husband has a corresponding repression of his 
female traits. I have known many a husband who would 
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leave the house for a walk only after locking up his wife in 
a room. Sexual jealousy is one of the most frequent causes 
of conjugal unhappiness. Its root, as I have just now told 
you, lies deep in the unconscious mind of its unfortunate 
victim. 


82. Sex is the great bond of union in conjugal life. There 
is such a thing as passion without love but there is no love 
Male without passion. The man who tries to 
A geressiveness cultivate platonic love with his wife is a 
crank. A satisfactory management of the sex factor goes to 
make a happy marriage. Freud has laid down the dictum 
that there cannot be a mental disease in a normal vita sexualis; 
we might with equal justification assert that there cannot be 
a conjugal quarrel when the sexual life is normal. We must 
understand by the term sex something more comprehensive 
than mere physical relations. The sexual tendencies of man 
are characterized by aggressiveness, roughness, a certain 
amount of desire to inflict pain, both physical and mental, 
upon woman and a wish to admire her. A woman on the 
other hand delights in being roughly handled to a certain 
extent and likes to show herself off to the admiring male and 
hear his praises. The great Bengali novelist Bankim- 
chandra has said that women are fond of sour tamarinds, hot 
chillies and a harsh husband. The modern husband of re- 
fined tastes fights shy of being rough in love to his delicate 
wife. It is quite true that the female has to be wooed gently 
in the beginning but undue mildness on the part of the hus- 
band is often interpreted as lack of ardour and interferes with 
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the happiness of the couple. After a few years of married 
life a loving husband may think it superfluous to give verbal 
expressions to his love but he should know that woman’s 
nature demands it and it is up to him to satisfy this demand. 


83. Sexual incompatibility is one of the most frequent 
causes of conjugal unhappiness. When the sex cravings are 
Sania] not satisfied the accumulated tension» breaks 
Incompatibility out in quarrels over insignificant things. 
This is too technical a question to be discussed in the present 
discourse. The woman or the man who remains habitually 
unsatisfied is likely to develop neurotic disorders. A neurotic 
person is always a difficult individual to live with. 


84. The desire for a child is innate in women although it 
may not appear in consciousness in all. Every woman likes 
Disives jor a little baby of her own to fondle. When 
Children the: motherly cravings remain unsatisfied 
bitterness creeps into married life.: In the lower animals the 
mother cares for her young ones only so long as they are help- 
less; directly they are able to shift for themselves the motherly 
interest dies out. This fact gives us an important and inter- 
esting information about the human mother; in her also 
the motherly cravings mainly centre round the helpless child. 
A grown-up son fails to satisfy this aspect of his mother’s 
nature. Repeated child-births thus seem to be desired by 
women. Under the stress of present economical conditions 
many people have been advocating a limited family. It must 
be remembered that this practice is bound to have a detri- 
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mental effect on the mental life of woman and may be a 
responsible factor for promoting conjugal quarrels. 


85. Psycho-analysis has made the strange discovery that our 
parents are the first objects of our sexual love. The lay person 
Toae Tera U seems to have the idea that the child is 
Parents” a pure and sexually innocent individual and 
that sexual tendencies manifest themselves for the first time 
during puberty. Facts are however entirely different. Any 
unbiased and careful observer can casily convince himself of 
the presence of sexual inclinations in young children. Child- 
hood sexuality differs from the adult type in the form of its 
expression. But there are occasions in which the child ex- 
hibits the adult type of sexuality. The wants of the child 
in the early stage of its existence are satisfied by the parents 
particularly the mother. A bond of union is thus established 
between the mother and the child on the basis of non-sexual 
needs. The budding sexuality of the child takes advantage 
‘of this bond to find its love object. The love of the child for 
the mother becomes tinged with a certain amount of erotic 
feeling. Psycho-analysis has further shown that the mother’s 
love for her child has also an unconscious sexual component. 
This in later life forms the basis of jealousy that the mother- 
in-law feels for her daughter-in-law. The son’s unconscious 
sexual attraction towards his mother is intuitively recognized 
by the wife. The wife and the mother act to all intents and 
purposes as rivals in love. This is the reason why conjugal 
quarrels so often centre round the mother. In the unconsci- 
ous mind the mother is often replaced by the sister who then 
provides the bone of contention in conjugal strifes. 
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86. The unconscious sexual love of the child for its parents 
has been called the oedipus complex on the analogy of the 
Oraibi comier Greek hero Oedipus in a, drama by 

Sophocles. Oedipus was ordained by fate 
to kill his father and marry his own mother. The oedipus 
complex when unadjusted is responsible for a good deal of 
trouble in later married life. The husband who suffers from 
this complex expects the wife to behave like his mother and 
any deviation on her part from the mother-ideal brings un- 
happiness, irritation and quarrel in conjugal life. In the case 
of woman a corresponding complex makes her unconsciously 
repeat with her husband the previous conflicts she had with 
her mother; she compares her husband with her father-ideal 
always to his disadvantage. The inferiority complex, to quote 
a hackneyed term, which many people suffer from is traceable 


to the oedipus situation. 


87. Psycho-analysis has revealed other sources of unconsci-~ 
ous hostility between the male and the female. In the early 
Unconscious stage of development the female child be- 
Hostility and Fear lieves herself to be a male and when she 
finds out the mistake she develops a secret resentment against; 
males, This resentment persists in adult life and as the hus- 
band is the agent that definitely establishes the femininity of 
his partner the unconscious wrath of the woman flows against 
him. In many savage societies the taboo of the virgin girl 
is very strong; any effort at defloration by the husband is con- 
sidered dangerous for him: the task is entrusted to some other 
person, usually the priest, who is supposed to be proof against 
the woman’s malign influence. Even an eminent modern 
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thinker has said ‘ of course men are afraid of women?’ The 
bravest among married men quails at the prospect of meeting 
his wife at the staircase when coming back home late at 
night from the club, but the fear I am referring to is quite 
different from this; it has its origin in the deep unconscious 
region of the mind; it is this unknown fear that makes 
woman a mystery to the poet. As a reaction against this un- 
conscious fear the average man develops an attitude of 
braggadocio and superiority towards the woman and tries to 
look down upon her sex. 


88. From what I have told you, you must have noticed how 
very complicated the problem of conjugal relation is. There 
are so many factors that go to make or mar 
a conjugal life that it is impossible for any- 
body to predict the result. Marriage has been compared to 
secondary vaccination; it sometimes takes, more often it does 
not. I must be frank and tell you that I know of no royal 
toad to happiness in married life. I cannot offer any panacea 
to the unfortunate sufferers. Each case must be studied 
individually before any useful advice can be given. 


No Royal Road 


89. Conjugal quarrels will continue to exist in this world 
in spite of the best efforts of peacemakers and psychologists. 
The Rat and The problem has a biological basis and the 
the -Serpent mischief cannot be eradicated by a sweep 
of the wand. Is the poor victim who is nst in a position to 
get a specialist’s advice, then to remain passive and let things 
ce he o put up a fight and by so doing take the risk 

aking matters -worse? There was a gentleman who 
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used to get into an argumentative mood whenever he had a 
drop too much. One day while he was waiting for a bus 
a rat got out of a neighbouring house, ran between his legs 
and disappeared inside a drain. The gentleman was highly 
indignant at the impudence of the brute and began to search 
for it inside the gutter. A passer-by who had witnessed the 
affair enquired why he should be so excited over such a 
trifling incident. “Trifling, you call it. Today it is the 
blasted rat that dares to pass between my legs, tomorrow 
it will be a blooming cat, next day a dog and then a horse 
would repeat the performance till some day a double-decker 
would be tempted to force its way through. _No sir, you 
must nip a mischief in the bud.’ Is the injured party in a 
conjugal dissension to follow this example or is he to adopt 
an attitude of non-violent non-cooperation? A puranic story 
gives us the answer. There was once a vicious serpent who 
used to bite people without any provocation. The great sage 
Narada converted him to non-violence. The serpent gave up 
his wickedness and was meek as a lamb. The street urchins 
emboldened by his gentleness began to pelt stones at him 
but the serpent would not retaliate. After sometime Narada 
came that way and found him in a sorry plight. His whole 
body was covered with wounds. ‘What is the matter?” 
he asked. The serpent told the whole story. The great 
sage cried ‘ You fool, why did you not hiss? Did I forbid! 
you to do so?’ The moral of this story is that a little hissing 
in time by either the husband or the wife will often pre- 
vent a mischief from growing. A show of anger sometimes. 
serves a very useful purpose in conjugal life but real anger- 
is bad for your liver and may drive you out of bounds. 
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go. Psycho-analysis aims at finding out mental processes 
which lie beyond the, range of our consciousness. An idea 
Good and of the nature of the contents of the unconsci- 
bad Strivings ous region of our mind may be obtained 
from various sources. A person who is trying to hide some 
thought from another, very often gives it away by a slip of the - 
tongue; similarly the unconscious thought may express itself 
in our mistakes and accidents and in unintentional acts as also 
in our behaviour during unguarded moments and emotional 
strain. Our unconscious thoughts have a dynamic quality and 
are continuously trying to find expression in consciousness; 
they are only prevented from doing so by our cultural and 
moral ideas and tendencies which run counter to them. The 
human mind shows strivings of an opposite nature. These 
strivings may be socially classified as good and bad. The 
good elements in our nature are at continual war with the 
bad. The socially undesirable elements do not merely have a 
passive existence but always tend to gain control of the consci- 
ous self, so that directly the opposing forces are weakened, 
the bad element enters ‘the conscious mental arena. The bad 
element may be compared to a piece of cork which has been 
kept submerged in water by an external force; directly this 
force is released or weakened the cork tends to float up. When- 
ever the social forces are weakened as in times of war and 
strain, the gross side of human nature comes into prominence. 
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It would be wrong to say that human nature is essentially 
depraved; there are good elements as well as bad, and under 
normal social conditions the bad is kept in check by the good. 
The mind of the average man has been so much moulded on 
social ideals that the worst side of his nature seldom finds 
Opportunity of expression and its existence is very often for- 
gotten; the enemy has been successfully walled up and the 
conscious mind feeling the security of the safe side only of 
the barrier does not know that there are forces on the other 
side continuously straining to break through the wall; the 
struggle is thus carried on all unknown to the conscious per- 
sonality although originally the opposition was conscious. It 
is only when there occurs a breach in the wall as in certain 
types of mental disease that the struggle is felt. The nature 
of the struggle indicates the nature of the forces at war and 
an observer, from a consideration of the disposition of the 
conscious mental factors that have been arrayed to fight the - 
hidden enemy, can draw a conclusion as to the nature of the 
contending unconscious elements. It is thus possible to get 
an idea of the nature of the contents of the unconscious mind 
of a mental patient from a study of his symptoms. The 
opposing forces, which keep the unconscious mental elements 


in check have been technically called the censor. 


gt. During fits: of absentmindedness, emotional strain and 
sleep the censor is weakened and the unconscious repressed 
> element comes out in consciousness. The 
Symbols Fri i 
functioning of the censor however is seldom 
entirely absent so that even when the unconscious element is 
able to elude the censor it cannot openly come out in consci- 
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ousness, for directly it tries to do so the censor is roused to 
activity and it is promptly pushed back again. It can, there- 
fore, only show itself under disguise. A disguised unconsci- 
ous element is called a symbol, because it means more than the 
thing it directly stands for. The Union Jack is not a mere 
piece of multi-coloured Tag; it represents the strength of the 
mighty British Empire. There is, however, a difference 
between a symbol of this type and an unconscious symbol. In 
the first case the entire significance of the symbol is known, 
while in the unconscious symbol the significance is entirely 
unknown. The behaviour of a person towards an unconscious 
symbol is just what the case would have been had its true 
significance been known. To the conscious mind, therefore, 
the attitude of a person towards a symbol seems unreasonable. 
A very brave woman may be mortally afraid of a rat; this 
. unreasonable fear appears perfectly justifiable when we 
find that the rat in such a case stands for something really 
dangerous. Psychoanalysts have been able to get at the 
meaning of many such symbols. It is a curious fact that 
some of these symbols are universal, that is, they have the 
same meaning in all cases. The fear of an illiterate Indian 
woman for a rat is traceable to the same source as the fear 
in an educated European woman, although the iwo are widely 
different socially and culturally. Such symbols originate 
from the deeper layers of the human mind, layers which are 
not affected by our cultural environment. Symbols are very 
plentiful in dreams and if we know the meaning of such sym- 
bols we can understand the meaning of dreams and can thus 
have an indication of the nature of the unconscious contents of 
our mind. Here then is another way to the unconscious. 
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g2. A person may not be able to remember his dreams or his' 
dreams may be few and far between; mistakes and accidents 
also may be rare; if we had to rely merely 
on dreams and accidents to unearth the 
unconscious our difficulties would be very great indeed. We 
must therefore have at our disposal some other method which 
admits of more universal application. Such a method has been 
devised by Freud, and it has been called the free association 
method. Freud found out that if we allowed a free and 
uncontrolled expression of our thoughts, the unconscious ele- 
ments would tend to emerge and would direct the course of 
our conscious thinking to a great extent so that its indications 
would be more or less apparent. The term ‘association ’ is 
used in a technical sense by psychologists to denote the pheno- 
menon of one perception, image, idea or thought bringing up 
into consciousness another image or idea or thought which is 
in some way related with it. A word or a thought may bring 
up a whole series of associations. If a subject be asked to 
allow his thoughts to flow only in a definite direction or in a 
definite way, the associations are said to be controlled; when 
we carry on a conversation with an acquaintance, say in a 
tea-party, we generally suppress thoughts of a private or purely 
personal nature; our social sense of propriety stands in the way 
of a free expression of our thoughts. Our associations are 
controlled associations in this case. When we are indulging 
in a day-dream we do not allow our sense of reality or pro- 
priety or any other consideration to interfere with our fancy; 
the associations are not controlled in any way, they run a more 
or less free course. Such a type of association may be called 
free association. The term free association however is not very 


Free Association 
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happy because no series of associations is ever entirely free. 
In the free association method of Freud the subject. 
is asked to recline comfortably on a couch with 
closed eyes; the room is kept semi-darkened and no 
one else is allowed in the room so as to avoid all 
sources of distraction. The subject is asked to speak 
out whatever comes up into his mind. The subject is 
instructed not to direct his thoughts in any special direction; 
he is.not to exercise his critical faculty in any way, he is not 
to judge whether a thought is relevant or irrelevant, reasonable 
or absurd or grotesque, decent or indecent, polite or otherwise. 
He should neither pause to consider whether a thought is 
complete or not, nor whether it is of secret or private nature 
involving himself or some other person; there should not be 
any conscious hiding or distortion or suppression of anything 
on the part of the subject. He is to give free reins to his 
thoughts and is to speak absolutely without any reserve in 
order that a free association investigation may be successfully 
carried out. The subject is to discard all his social, moral and 
culttiral inhibitions for the time being so far as his thoughts 
are concerned. It will be seen that this attitude is difficult for 
the subject to take up unless he has got absolute faith in the 
psychoanalyst; in the first stage of experimenting or treat- 
ment the subject very often reports blanks, and his associations 
are seldom free; it is only after some time has elapsed and the 
patient has come to know the psychoanalyst and has been 
familiar with him that the associations become ‘ free.’ The 
“free association ° attitude is an artificially produced state in 
which the subject's antisocial thoughts and. ideas, which run 
counter to his conscious waking personality, are given oppor- 
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tunity for expression. Of course, this expression is verbal and 
does not affect the domain ‘of action. One of my subjects 
asked me whether he was to give out any abusive thought 
against myself and I replied in the affirmative; then he asked 
me again whether, he would be allowed to strike me if he 
wanted to do so. My direction was that he should certainly 
tell me of his intention to strike me, but he should not carry 
it out in action. The psychoanalyst should maintain an im- 
passive countenance under all conditions and should not show 
his emotion in any way.* It is best for him to take his seat 
at the head of the couch, so that he may watch the patient 
without himself being watched. It is usually taught that the 
psychoanalyst should mentally note down the thoughts given 
out by the subject and he should not attempt any writing as it 
is likely to disturb the subject. My own practice is to write 
down then and there whatever the subject might say, and | 
have found that after some time the subject gets himself re- 
conciled to the idea and there is no obstruction to the free flow 
of his thoughts. This method has the advantage of doing 
away with all personal sources of error on the part of the 
psychoanalyst and a correct record is always available for 
scrutiny. 


93. Besides the conscious sources of disturbance that I have 


_ discussed above there are other factors of an unconscious 


type that might interfere with the free flow 
of thought in a subject. Whenever a re- 
pressed thought tries to come out into the open, it meets with 
a certain amount of opposition from the conscious mind; this 
©pposition is technically called resistance and the function of 


Resistance 
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the psychoanalyst is to remove the resistance. It sometimes, 
happens that when an unconscious thought tries to gain an en- 
try into the conscious mind in 4 more or less undisguised form 
during a free association test, the censor is suddenly roused 
to extra activity and forbids the emergence of all thoughts 
irrespective of their nature; the mind becomes an absolute 
blank. Itis like the military’s prohibiting all visitors, friends, 
and foes alike, inside a fort during a war. The thoughts im- 
mediately preceding and following a blank are, therefore, of 
very great significance to the psychoanalyst, as they are likely 
to give some indication of the nature of the objectionable ele- 
ment. The functioning of the censor is to a large extent 
automatic and is beyond conscious control and the sub- 
ject cannot prevent it with the best of intentions from inter- 
fering with the free flow of association. The unconscious 


element generally comes out in some disguised form during 
free association. 


94. When a free association test has been successfully carried 
out, "the experienced psychoanalyst can detect the presence 
‘ctr of an unconscious thread running through 
Free Association all the different thoughts. To a casual ob- 
server the thoughts appear to be disjointed and rambling. 
Before I proceed to illustrate this by an actual example it will 
be best to discuss the theory of free association. It is a familiar 
fact that one thought recalls another and the same word might ` 
bring up different associations in different individuals or in the 
same individual under different conditions. The word ‘ pen’ 
might bring up an association “fountain pen’ in one case, 
“pencil” in another, * paper’ in a third, ‘ink’ in a fourth, 
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‘ writing’ in a fifth, © table’? in a sixth, ‘ stationery shop’ in 
a seventh and so on. Almost an infinite number of associa- 
tions is possible with a single word or à single thought. But the 
interesting point about this is that in a given case only one word 
or a group of words come up in association with a single word. 
Why one particular word is selected out of a possible infinite 
number, and not another is a question that requires an answer. 
It will be noticed that the subject’s personality, which includes 
the whole life history of the individual, and his mental atti- 
tude at the time of the experiment, are important determining 
factors. In response to the word ‘ pen’ a pencil manufacturer 
is likely to think of ‘ pencil,’ an author of ‘ writing,’ an ink- 
dealer of ‘ink’ and so on. If a geologist, a botantist, an 
artist and a military commander were asked to give a descrip- 
tion of a country, each of them would utilize for his description 
certain special features of the place appealing to his special 
interest, and it would be quite easy to pick out the description 
of the one from that of the other. The peculiar bias in each 
case would be quite apparent. Similarly when we examine 
the thoughts given out in free association, we can detéct an 
unconscious guidance. There is a conscious link between one 
thought and another in most cases, but there are some thoughts 
which seem to come up into consciousness without rhyme or 
reason; its connection with the previous thought is not under- 
stood. Tf we assume the existence of an unconscious trend in 
such a case, it may be possible to explain its appearance. If 
it is further seen that the assumed unconscious trend -would 
give a satisfactory explanation for the whole series of associa- 
tions, then its actual existence seems very probable, and if it 
gives in addition a suitable explanation for some peculiar aspect 
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of the subject's behaviour, then the assumption becomes 
thoroughly justifiable. Of course, we must not expect that 
the patient’s conscious introspection would support our assump- 
tion because we have placed it in the unconscious level. It 
very often happens that when the unconscious trend is laid 
bare by such a procedure, the patient is able to grasp its nature 
and then it becomes conscious and can no longer be called an 
assumption; the subject’s conscious mind is able to recognize 
its presence. ` 
95- . We shall understand the working of such an unconscious 
trend better, if we compare it with that of a conscious trend. 
URCOS A trend is something different from what I 
Trend have described before as a link between 
two associations. The different thoughts are connected 
together by the links, while the direction of the en- 
tire chain, is determined by the trend. A 
cian, for instance, in his conversation with 
may be talking of triangles and then his conversation 
might turn to squares, square-roots, functions, indeterminate 
quantities, etc. Besides the links, which can be easily re- 
cognized, connecting the different thoughts, one can distin- 
guish a general trend which we might describe as the mathe- 
matical trend guiding the formation of the links in a definite 
direction and preventing it from turning into other possible 
channels. A subject who has got a repressed cruelty element 
in his nature Struggling for expression would, in his free 
associations, give us thoughts of cruelty situations of different 
types which may be quite unconnected with one another and 
the subject may not have the least conscious idea that the 


mathemati- 
a colleague 
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thoughts have an element of cruelty in them unless his atten- 
tion is specifically directed to this by the analyst. It is quite 
possible that more than one unconscious trend may be 
unearthed in a given series of associations and these different 
trends again may be traceable to a still deeper unconscious 
root. Trends having varying degrees of unconsciousness are 
found during analysis. 


‘96. The free association method has been utilized with re- 
markable success in unravelling the mystery of dreams and 
psychoneurotic symptoms and in bringing back forgotten 
experiences of a certain type to consciousness. In the 
analysis of dreams, the subject is asked to relate the dream 
which the analyst notes down just as the subject recounts it. 
The dream narrative is then divided into several small por- 
tions and the subject is asked at first to concentrate his mind 
on a given portion of the dream and then to let his mind 
wander and give his free associations. This process is repeat- 
ed with the other portions of the dream till the whole dream 
has been dealt with. A careful examination of the associations 
thus obtained, coupled with a knowledge of the subject’s life 
history, enables the "analyst to find out the meaning of the 
dream. When a subject has given out all his associations with 
reference to a particular situation, or word, or a part of a 
dream his thoughts come to an automatic end, and the ex- 
perienced analyst knows that he has got all necessary infor- 
mation on the point. It sometimes happens, however, that 
the thoughts go on without coming to a stop and then from 
practical considerations the analyst has got to stop the flow 
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somewhere. Here again the experience of the analyst tells 
him when to interfere. 


97. To the person who submits himself to the free associa- 
tion test for the first time, the interpretation of the analyst 
May not seem to be convincing, but as the analysis proceeds 
from day to day and more and more evidence comes up in 
support of the interpretation from many different sources, 
the cumulative effect becomes overwhelming, and the subject 
is forced to admit the truth of the interpretation. If the 
unconscious trend comes up into consciousness, there results 
a direct appreciation of the analyst’s interpretation. There 
is a difference between acknowledging the truth of a statement 
from the force of reason alone and that from direct personal 
appreciation. We may be convinced from chemical tests that 
a substance before us is sugar and is sweet, but to experience 
the sweet taste actually is something different. When all 
resistances have been removed in the course of analysis, there 
is a direct appreciation of the hitherto unconscious trend which 
is thus rendered conscious and is then dealt with suitably by 
forces at the disposal of the personality. There is a good deal 
of difference between a conscious adjustment of this type and 


a compromise arrived at in a fight with an unconscious 
element. 


98. The following is a series of associations given for the 
first time by a normal person who submitted to the 


Esaiples experiment for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion : 


“Cc. Hotel—Shibtola—Uttarpara—Kali Pujah fireworks— 
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Radhabazar—watch—cabbage—cloth— (blank) — Mr. G. — 
adopted son—mother’s illness—nephew has got fever—will 
come on Saturday—Sunday—religious ceremony—office closed 
for two days—shall go to S—Civil Surgeon—Mr. M.—Mr. 
»H.—Santragachi—aunt.’ 

The subject works as a book-keeper in a Calcutta office and, 
in his spare time, works at the C. Hotel. Recently there was 
some family dissension and, to avoid unpleasantness, the 
subject left his joint family home with his wife and rented 
a house at Baranagore which is a few miles to the north of 
Calcutta. The subject daily comes to Calcutta to attend 
office in a steamer which plies between Shibtola and Calcutta; 
Uttarpara is a station on the steamer route. The free associa- 
tion experiment was done on the Kali Pujah day when it is 
customary to let off fireworks. The subject left a watch for 
repair at a shop in Radhabazar, a business quarter of the 
town. Mr. G. who invited the subject on the occasion of an 
‘adoption’ ceremony, lives almost opposite the subject’s 
original home where the subject’s mother lives. The nephew 
stays with the subject at Baranagore. The nephew was 
expected to come with the subject to his mother in connection 
with a religious ceremony. The subject wanted to go to S 
for a trip during the period the office remained closed. The 
subject wanted a medical certificate for a friend of his and for 
this he thought of taking him to the Civil Surgeon with an 
introduction letter from Mr. H., another Surgeon who was on 
friendly terms with the Civil Surgeon. There was the thought 
of going to Mr. N., his family physician in the first instance 
and, failing this, of approaching Mr. H. Santragachi is a 
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village a few miles to the south of Calcutta; the subject had 
to go to his aunt who resided there. 


99. The subject came to my place from the C. Hotel in the 
evening when I asked him to sit down for the experiment. 
The associations ‘C. Hotel—Shibtola—Uttarpara’ stand for 
the route, Calcutta to Baranagore, which the subject has to: 
traverse daily. ‘Kali Pujah fireworks’ was recalled in 
connection with his presence that evening in the C. Hotel 
where fireworks were let off. Then the thought of taking 
with him some cabbage and cloth according to the instruction 
of his wife came up just preceded by the thought of the watch 
for which he had to go to Radhabazar. Next the thought 
of Mr. G.’s invitation came up followed by the thought of 
mother who was staying in the joint family house. It would 
be quite justifiable to assume that the subject was describing, 
without knowing it, the route he had to traverse almost daily. 
The idea of the invitation and the illness of his mother whom 
the subject had to visit frequently suggested the necessity, as 
well as the difficulty of coming all the way from Baranagore; 
this assumption is further supported by the thought of his 
nephew whom he would have to escort the next day; after 
this the thought comes of a long distance trip which 
had a few unpleasant associations. Then comes the 
idea of running from one doctor to another, an en- 
tirely thankless task. After this again comes the thought 
of the necessity of going to Santragachi which is a 
long way off from his place. The association was 
stopped here by direction. Analysing the above we detect an 
undercurrent of resentment in having to travel such long dis- 
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tances. When this was explained to the subject he readily 
admitted the truth of it. The resentment idea was not present 
in his mind when he gave the association and was, therefore,. 
unconscious at the moment. It will be noted that many of 
the associations had to be amplified by the subject before an 
interpretation was possible. The psychoanalyst must be in 
the possession of all conscious information before he is justified 
in venturing an unconscious explanation for a given series of 
associations. 


too. We shall close this study with an actual illustratiom 
from a case history. The following associations were given. 
by a patient suffering from periodic fits of depression : S 

“My mental condition is not good today, worries about 
my wife’s health are very distressing. She had fever for a 
day—she is bloodless—asked a friend whether she would 
develop consumption—he said she might—doctor said no— 
have made an appointment with the doctor again today. I 
am very much anxious about her, she usually works hard— 
she is in bed now—sometimes the thought comes to me that 
she will develop phthisis and at other times I think she will 
get mad—if she dies all home comforts would be at an end— 
yesterday the worry was not acute, today it is intense—slept 
well last night but, after I saw wife at 10 o'clock, the worries 
appeared—I have no mind for work—no interest for anything 
—-don’t know what the fates have in store for me—am feeling 
a nervous sensation all over the body—this is the limit of suffer- 
ing—there is no hope in this life and I am apprehensive of 
death—a funny thought came during the day—as if my wife 
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was very much emaciated and had diarrhoea—what shall I do 
if she dies—I cannot marry again—I have already married 
- twice.’ 


ror. The reader, who carefully follows the associations given 
above, will notice that the subject at’first manifests an undue 
anxiety for his wife’s health and imagines her to be attacked 
with phthisis and madness and later on with diarrhea. This 
unjustifiable picturing of dangerous situations is regarded b 
the psychoanalysts as orginating in a death-wish directed 
towards the wife. The idea of death comes up openly in the 
~associations, but at first the fear becomes linked with the 
possibility of the subject’s own death, after this the resistance 
seems to weaken and the death idea becomes attached to the 
wife. The subject never had the least conscious idea that he 
was harbouring such a dangerous wish towards his wife. He 
had all along been a loving husband, paying more than the 
ordinary amount of attention to his wife. The conscious 
appreciation of this death-wish towards the wife came long 
atter this analytical disclosure. 
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102. To the popular mind psycho-analysis is sexual analysis 
and much of the interest of the lay public in psycho-analysis 
na T is traceable to this attitude. The problems 
Psycho-analysis of sex have a peculiar fascination for the: 
average mind but polite society has put a ban on sexual topics. 
The natural sexual curiosity therefore takes advantage of any 
available excuse to find a vent and no excuse is more justifi- 
able than an ostensible scientific spirit of enquiry. When a 
member of the lay public discusses psycho-analysis he has 
always this excuse of scientific interest to justify his excursion 
into forbidden fields. I do not mean to say that in every 
case this is so; there are certainly persons among the laity who 
are moved to discuss psycho-analysis from a genuine desire to 
make themselves familiar with this branch of investigation. 
Psycho-analysis has another deeper source of attraction. The 
findings are of such a nature as to stir the deepest layers of the 
mind. The physical sciences deal with objects which are 
outside the self and the nature of the interest they arouse 
in us is bound to be different from the interest in psycho- 
analysis which deals with the emotions and strivings of our 
inner nature. Whether a star is of the first magnitude or 
not or whether there is such a thing as a universal ether, are 
problems that do not directly affect us. When an average 
man is told that his neighbour is secretly planning to rob 
him of his possessions, his emotions and interest are stirred 
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to a greater depth than the case would be by the announce- 
ment of the greatest scientific discovery of the age. Psycho- 
analytic findings tell us of even more intimate things than 
‘our earthly possessions and when a person is informed that 
his very personality is threatened and moulded by forces about - 
which he has little or no knowledge and if he finds frag- 
mentary evidence of this here and there, he cannot possibly 
remain indifferent. To maintain his peace of mind therefore 
he must either discredit the statement and refuse to consider 
the evidence and take up an irrational attitude of opposition, 
or go to the other extreme end, exaggerate the significance 
of all that might go to support the existence of a hidden 
enemy. Very few people can show an unbiased mind under 
such circumstances. Any one who is not for psycho-analysis, 
is usually against it. 


103. When an individual is told bluntly that in his inner 
mind he harbours an impure love for his own mother he 
ee naturally resents it. Affection towards the 

mother is looked upon as the purest form 
of love by the society as well as the individual and a person 
who dares impute sexuality to it is considered to be cither a 
crank or a positively perverse individual who is himself in 
need of mental treatment. A psychoanalyst’s statement of 
this type looks so obviously impossible to the average mind 
that to him it seems futile to investigate the truth of such a 
Proposition. The human mind instinctively recoils from 
situations which threaten to disrupt the cherished ideals and 
institutions. Psychoanalytic findings tend to prove that our 
ethical and social structure have been built upon a foundation 
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which has not the stability ascribed to it and the superstruc- 
ture whose exterior looks so attractive has been built up with 
materials which are the very reverse of beautiful. When the 
superficial plaster is removed ugly things come to view. 
Persons who live in elegance and comfort rarely want to sce 
what there is under the plaster of the walls of the house in 
which they dwell. It is only when there is a break in the 
plaster and the ugly material has shown itself that an indivi- 
dual begins to be really interested in the construction of his 
house. The mentally diseased person is in such a situation. 
The psychoanalyst may be compared to an engineer who has 
interested himself in building construction and who breaks 
down plasters and mouldings to find out the materials used 
in the construction of our mental make-up. A psycho- 
analyst who is true to his science does not work with a bias 
and does not expect that he will come across a particular 
material only in. the course of his investigations. He is ready 
to describe whatever comes in his way irrespective of the fact 
whether such material conforms to our cherished ideals or 
not. If the same type of brick comes out in every case he in- 
vestigates, he is bound to-say so, although he remembers the 
possibility of the use of other materials in building construc- 
tion. He gets his stuff not from speculative consideration 
but from actual investigation. One must therefore be very 
éautious in rejecting off-hand what the psychoanalyst has to 
say, merely on the ground that it looks unlikely and absurd. 
A psychoanalyst’s interpretations must be judged on the basis 
of actual evidence either for or against them; no preconceived 
notion should be allowed to influence our decision. When 
a psychoanalyst asserts that he has found sex and very often 
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sex of an objectionable type in the analysis of all his cases, 
his statement is not to be lightly thrown away. It has some- 
times been said that a psychoanalyst being himself biased, 
suggests sex to his subject. This objection is absolutely un- 
warrantable; no psychoanalyst who at all works honestly ever 
discusses sex unless the subject himself has brought it up in 
his free associations. Of course the possibility of suggestion 
is not disproved by this; it is quite true that in many subjects 
the suggestion of sex is inseparably associated with the very 
name of psycho-analysis; but this suggestibility itself is an 
evidence in support of-rather than a point against the import- 
ance of sex. No suggestion can be effective unless it touches 
a sympathetic chord in one’s nature. The psychoanalyst is 
further charged with finding sex in every situation. We may 
revolt against such an assertion of the psychoanalyst but our 
revolt does not prove anything. The question has to be 
judged on the merits of actual evidence. It has been pointed 
out by supporters cf psycho-analysis that the grammarian is 
obsessed with sex even more than the psychoanalyst. He 
looks at all objects from the sexual standpoint and classifies 
nouns according to their gender. Why there should be so 
much of sex in our life is a question that does not really 
affect the psychoanalyst. He is concerned with the question 
whether it is or is not there and how it acts. If however we 
accept the truth of the statement that sex dominates our un- 
conscious life, our curiosity as to why it should be so is justi- 
fiable although it may not be of direct interest to the psycho- 


analyst. I shall attempt to answer this question after I hdve 
discussed the actual evidence. 
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104. I shall first consider the evidence as obtainable in 
diseased persons. A young man comes to me for mental 
IIEL treatment. He does not look ill in any 
Sex way. He is married and has got children. 
He belongs to a community which is intensely religious, and 
he possesses an unimpeachable moral character. He is fairly 
educated. His complaint is that whenever he looks at any 
part of a person’s body whether male or female the possibility 
of that parts being used for sexual purpose immediately 
strikes him and he cannot get rid of the idea, try however 
he might. This results in an acute mental struggle and 
makes the patient intensely unhappy. Eyes, nose, mouth, 
gar. and similar parts in a person gave rise to the strongest 
`, obsession. Sometimes even an inanimate object like a motor 
car brought about a similar obsession. The patient led a 
miserable life and his movements were restricted to a very 
great extent. He was extremely shy and did not mix in 
society. 


105. The presence of sexual factors in a case like the above 
does not require any proof and any one who runs may read 
it. If all cases were like this the psychoanalyst’s theories 
would have been accepted without any opposition. But such 
cases are comparatively rare. Had they been more frequent 
still they would not have proved the importance of sexual 
factors in the causation of mental disorder in general. Such 
a case could be easily explained as one of sexual perversity 
and no generalization would be admissible on the basis of 
such findings. 


~ 
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106. Another young man comes and reports that ‘he suffers 
from attacks of palpitation and giddiness and what he des- 
cribes as fits of nervousness. On examination it is found that 
his nervousness really consists in the extreme feeling of anxiety 
which he experiences on the slightest excuse. If any one in 
his family gets diarrhoea he is apprehensive lest it should turn 
out to be a case of cholera. The slightest rise of temperature 
in the case of his son brings up the idea that it might be 
meningitis, a disease about which he had heard from his 
medical friends. If anybody was late in coming home he 
would think of accidents. The patient was continuously in 
a state of what a psychoanalyst would describe as ‘ anxious 
expectation’. 

107. There is no suggestion of sexuality to the layman in a 
case of this type. A careful enquiry however brings out the 
fact that the disease made its appearance only about three 
months ago and that the patient had been living an abstinent 
life for the last nine months. His wife had given birth to a 
child about three months back. There is no obvious con- 
nection between these facts and his disease but psycho- 
analysts have found out that anxious expectation develops in 
predisposed persons as a result of frustration of sexual excite- 
ment for any prolonged period. The patient was advised to 
return to his normal sexual life and got cured rapidly. 


vo8. A lady of about forty-five begins to lose her normal 
equanimity of mind. She bursts into fits of temper on very 
slight pretexts and quarrels with her husband who has all 
along loved her dearly. She has grown suspicious and thinks 
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that certain persons in the family are hostile towards her. 
She has become jealous and accuses her husband with in- 
fidelity and mentions all sorts of trifling and frivolous inci- 
dents as proofs of his loving another woman. This mental 
change in the case of a woman who has all along been loving 
and confiding towards her husband, is indeed remarkable. 
A medical examination shows that the patient has reached her 
climacterium and the peculiar mental changes coincided with 
the change in her sexual life. 3 

In the above two cases the symptoms did not reveal a 
sexual basis but the history apart from any psychological analy- - 
sis revealed the importance of sexual factors in the causation 
of the mental symptoms. The following case does not sug- 
gest the presence of any sexual factor cither in the symptoms 
or in the history. The patient who is a successful professional 
man complains of an intense depression „which has made 
him lose all interest in his work. He is continually troubled 
with monetary matters and thoughts of his future which he 
considers to be absolutely dark. He had lost all attraction 
for his wife and children and thoughts of suicide haunted 
him. He is 43 years old. The first attack came when he 
was 30 years old. It was marked by mental depression and 
loss of interest in work. This lasted for about a month and 
the patient was cured. The attacks continued to recur at 
intervals and up to the time of coming under treatment he 
had about 12 attacks in all. The maximum normal period 
between the attacks was about eight months. Two of the 
brothers and the mother were insane. One brother was way- 
ward and another died by drowning. The patient had also 
a drowning accident due to carelessness on his part during 
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the course of treatment. He was saved by one of his ser- 
vants. Treatment was begun on the 11th of May and the 
first few days were devoted to getting a full life history of 
the patient. The patient gave his free associations for the 
first time on the 15th of May. To make the account less 
tedious to the general reader, I shall mention only the rele- 
vant portion of the material brought up by the patient. The 
reproduction of the complete material is impossible as it will 
itself make a good-size book. 


< 109. “I have no hope in life—all my efforts have failed— 
this is the retribution of what I have done before—why is this 
disease—what have I done to merit this—death is preferable 
to this state—this is a disgrace—I have lost all my reputation _ 
—the clock that I hear ticking, is going steadily but I have 
been impulsive—the clock is fearless but why is this fear, in 
me—I feel as if I have injured somebody—as if I have’ mur- 
dered someone—my only hope lies in the grace of Mother 
Kali (Hindu goddess—a mother symbol—fierce as well as 
protective)—my first wife—she is in heaven—I gave her pain 
_ in life—she is beyond all pain now—I loved her intensely— 


not that I do not love my present wif 


love my p e—what is the use of 
an atom like me in this universe but the policy of creation 
might be different.’ 


t 
r10. If we follow the rules of free association that I have 
explained before we can find a sort of connecting thread 
running through all the thoughts. Despondency and power- 
lessness followed by the idea that the disease is a retribution 
for past sins come up first; then come the ideas of death and 
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disgrace and a fear of punishment, which in later associations 
became very clear, for having committed some crime; then 
comes the invocation of a mother image followed by 
ideas representing want of love towards wife. The conscious 
thoughts were of love -but both in the cases of the first and 
the second wife, the want of love comes first and then the 
love idea. The negative construction of the sentence “not 
that I do not love my present wife’ is significant: There is 
nothing of sex in the above associations unless we look upon 
the associations about the first and second wives as sex asso- 
ciations. 


rir. The next day’s associations gave the following : 

“I was very bad this morning—how shail I be cured—how 
shall I work—I earned a lot but what will happen now— 
how shall I make two ends meet—I am afraid of work now— 
when shall I receive Mother Kali’s grace—Mother you are 
very unkind—my grandfather's friend asked me not to take 
tea—I disregarded his advice and am feeling uneasy now—I 
practised Yoga in 1912 but gave it up as it was telling on my 
health—my brothers have been elated on hearing of my illness 
—how shall I earn anything if people know about my in- 
capacity, those who respected me before are looking down 
on me—how shall I be cured by this sort of treatment—oh 
my God.’ 


112. There is nothing of sex in these associations again; 
they begin with thoughts of monetary worry and ideas of des- 
pondency. The idea that Mother Kali can cure him by her 
divine grace again comes up today. This is followed by the 
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ideas of suffering as a result of defying persons who are in a 
superior position. When the patient took to practising Yoga 
his grandfather’s friends asked him not to do so. Then 
comes the idea of hostility of younger brothers and danger 
from them ds also self-depreciation and finally the invocation 


of God. The resistance towards treatment is also in 
evidence. x 


113. After carefully scrutinizing the associations it was 
found that the unconscious trend showed the presence of the 
thought of having disregarded the advice of elders and conse- 
quent suffering resulting in humiliation and injury’ from the 
younger brothers. _ Mother Kali could only save him from a 

| Saton like this, treatment was useless. The associations 
of both the days end with the idea that God may be kind 
after all, i.e., he may have forgiveness. 


114. To the lay reader the above conclusions may not seem 
to have any important bearing on the case but to the psycho- 
analyst who is familiar with the different forms. of symbolic 
expressions, the interpretation is very significant. The 
psychoanalyst from his experience of other cases would know 
that the patient was fighting against an unconscious idea of 
guilt and the consequent pang of his conscience which was 
ever expecting a punishment, or in other words he was under 


the influence of what is technically called the punishing 
conscience. 


115. Although I knew what thi 


3 . s unconscious guilt was I 
did not inform anything t 


about it to the subject at this stage 
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of analysis; it is no use telling a person anything about the 
unconscious unless he can see the evidence himself and such 
evidence was as yet wanting. I simply explained to the 
patient that he was harbouring the idea of some, unknown 
guilt in his mind and of having defied his elders and suffer- 
ing in consequence, he was also afraid of the hostility of the 
younger brothers. I therefore asked him to bring up in his 
mind any incident relevant to the above and which could 
have given rise to similar thoughts in his childhood days as 
well as in his later years. The psychoanalyst believes that 
the unconscious trends are traceable to the childhood days. 
I did not’ say anything about sex but simply renewed the 
direction of speaking without reserve. The next day 
the patient did not come. He came on the third day 
and brought up the following associations : 

“I was looked upon as a “ red boy” in the school (“red 
boy” is the Bengali slang to denote a passive homosexual 
subject in a school)—they, used to indulge in obscene jokes at 
my expense—I had to give up the school and take my trans- - 
fer to another—I was taught masturbation by a school fellow 
—he wanted to make me a passive homosexual agent—I 
refused—I played the active role towards a boy at this time 
—about 3 or 4 years ago I indulged in homosexual practice 
with a servant boy and took the active role. Woman’s but- 
tocks particularly attract me—I once felt a very strong liking 
towards a girl—her buttocks were the cause of the attraction 
—while very young I practised sodomy with my younger 
brothers and sisters I did the same thing occasionally with 
my first wife and also second—it is a shameful thing to say 
all this—I had been so much buffetted about in life that I 
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scarcely had time to think about sexual matters—these in- 
cidents were few and far between and I indulged in such 
things only because I could not mix with women—of course 
all this is. very bad—what has all this got to do with my 
disease—such thoughts make the depression worse—my 
monetary worries are very troublesome now—I am hopeless 
and despondent—when shall I be cured—oh my God.’ 


116. The above associations show the presence of sex with 
a vengeance. One ought to have a clear idea of the exact 
meaning of such sexual associations. The patient himself 
did not attach any significance to such thoughts. It could 
be argued that incidents like those mentioned by the patient 
happen in the life of many persons who remain normal 
throughout their life. It will be noticed that in the associa- 
tions the patient has brought up sexual thoughts of a parti-- 
cular type only. There is at first the thought of struggle 
with passive homosexuality and this is followed by the actual 
recalling of sexual incidents which are all of the active homo- 


sexual variety. Although most of these incide al 
to childhood days g st ot these incidents belonge 


partient’s mind an 


ing active homosexual 
; the past incidents are only of 
y afford an opportunity for ex- 
onscious active trend; by them- 
ch importance. They however 
tient could feel such a desire and 
emotion in connection with these 
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incidents would make it possible for the patient to realize 
that this active sexual trend was still present in his mind. 


117. Now that the reader has got an idea of the nature of 
the inference drawn by psychoanalysts from the free asso- 
ciation thoughts it will not be necessary for me to record in 
detail all the unsavoury material unearthed by analysis.. I 
shall merely mention the more important of the inferences 
drawn from such material and in the order in which they 
made their appearance. In the next few days’ associations 
the patient brought up idea of fear and disgust in connection 
with the passive homosexual situations and described how 
he fought against the advance of his fellow students and 
others in his school days. He denied ever having played the 
passive role in his life. Subsequently the patient did recall 
such incidents in his past life and the fear in connection with 
them. Worry about monetary matters became very promi- 
nent and then there was a revival in memory of a passive 
homosexual situation in early childhood associated with 
pleasurable feelings and the next day the patient felt actual 
sexual thrill in reviving memories of passive sexuality. Passive 
homosexual feelings came up in consciousness ten days after 
the emergence of active homosexuality. An interesting fea- 
ture in connection with the passive attitude is that the actual 
incidents were entirely forgotten by the patient and were 
only revived by analysis; they were looked upon as unpleasant 
experiences when recalled and it was only subsequently that 
the pleasure in such a situation was realized by the patient. 
Psychoanalysts explain this forgetting as due to repression; 
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it is only when the repression is removed that the memory is 
revived and the original pleasure is appreciated. 


118. The dreams of the patient at this stage on being sub- 
mitted to analysis showed the presence of love for persons 
who are in the position of the mother 
and definance of individuals, who are 
in the position of the father. The image of either the father 
or the mother in the unconscious is called an imago by 
psychoanalysts. The father or the mother imago carries 
with it all the repressed feelings of the subject towards his 
parents and such feelings remaining in the unconscious mind 
can persist even when the actual parent has been dead for a 
long time. ‘The father or the mother imago may be repre- 
sented by other persons in a dream; the person who represents 
cither the father or the mother in the dream is called a father 
or a mother symbol. Sexual love for the mother and hatred 
of the father are typical of what is technically called the 
oedipus complex. Oedipus was the hero of a drama by 
Sophocles. Oedipus as ordained by Fate killed his father 
and unknowingly married his own mother. When he came 


to know of this he went into voluntary exile after blinding 
himself. 


Oedipus Complex 


119. It will be seen that when the passive homosexuality 
was striving to come into consciousness the oedipus was mani- 
festing itself only in dreams and in an indirect form through 
representations by symbols. The oedipus trend therefore in 
this case was deeper in the unconscious than the passive 
homosexual trend. Although the patient could see the cor- 
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rectness of the oedipus interpretation he was far from being 
convinced at this stage of analysis. As the analysis proceed- 
ed it was found that the passive homosexual traits were asso- 
ciated in the patient’s mind with feminine traits so that pas- 
sive homosexuality stood for the feminine side of the patient’s. 
nature. A man’s nature is essentially bisexual. The consci- 
ous attitude towards homosexuality underwent a: change 
about this time and the patient looked upon homosexuality,. 
either active or passive, as something only socially wrong but 
not actually sinful. Simultaneously with the freeing of the 
repression of homosexuality the patient’s sexual love for his. 
wife began to reappear. He had lost all sexual desire with 
the onset of the disease. 


120. Some time after this the patient dreamt of his maid- 
servant in an erotic situation. Analysis showed the presence 
of the passive attitude taken by the subject and the desire for 
a woman of an inferior social status. The preference for a 
woman of an inferior social status as the love-object was not 
restricted to dreams only but was to be observed in the con- 
scious sphere also. The patient asserted that he had never in 
his life felt any conscious sexual attraction towards respect- 
able women. This assertion however had to be corrected 
later on so far as the near relatives were concerned. This 
peculiarity in the choice of sexual objects is the result of a 
sort of unconscious defence against the oedipus love where 
the love object is a superior woman. In the dream the 
patient plays the passive role and the woman is an inferior 
woman. Both these characteristics indicate a fight against 
the oedipus love. Later on in the course of analysis it was 
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found that the idea of the maidservant was associated with 
the idea of an elderly prostitute which again was related to 
the idea of the mother. 


121. Simultaneously with the appreciation of this passivity 
in all sexual relationships a change in the attitude of the 
patient towards suffering was observed. He could now re- 
sign himself to unavoidable extraneous circumstances with 
some amount of cheerfulness. The capacity of resignation 
depended as it were on the release of repression of the passive 
sexual attitude. This resignation attitude however was at 
first very shortlived. Two days later evidence of re- 
sistance to treatment was again marked and the fruitless 
struggles with imaginary worries reappeared. The free 
associations showed a failure to appreciate the requirements 
of his wife which meant a failure of identification with a 
woman, i.c., a repression again of the passive trait. On the 
rith June the identification with a woman was somewhat 
possible and there was just a sexual thrill in thinking of the 
Tequirements of a woman. Next day .the patient reported 
that “whenever I place myself in the position of my wife I 
feel strong sexual desire.’ The free associations at this stage 
however showed the presence of monetary worries which took 
the forms of (1) fear of loss of money, (2) fear of being 
cheated, (3) fear of being dependent on others, particularly 
his son, and (4) fear of aggravation of disease. The patient 
however tried to appreciate that these fears were irrational. 
The monetary fears were ultimately traced to the feminine 
desire for a child and it is interesting to note that they became 
prominent when there was some amount of successful identi- 
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fication with the wife. On the 15th June there was again 
a dream which represented a passive homosexual situation 
and a death wish against the father. This is perhaps the first 
appearance of the passive homosexual libido directed towards 
the father and a defence against it. The next few days’ asso- 
ciations showed hostility towards the doctor who represented 
a father imago. The patient used to say to his doctor you 
are ‘just like father’. On the 24th June the patient dreamt 
about his uncle. On analysis this dream showed a passive 
homosexual situation with reference to the father imago. 
Hitherto there had been no definite evidence of a passive 
homosexual attitude towards the father and this dream was 
the first definite indication of the presence of this attitude. 
In all previous situations the homosexuality, both passive and 
active, had been directed to either friends or persons of in- 
ferior social status—none of whom.,represented the father 
imago. On the 26th June the patient reported a dream in 
which his elder cousin-sister—a mother imago—was looking 
at him in a ‘ passionate way AON analysis this proved to 
be a typical oedipus Jove dream with the subject in a passive 
role. The free association at this stage showed conscious and 
open death wish against the grandfather who was a father 
imago; Active hostility but no active death wish was found 
against the uncle and the father with whom the patient did 
not much come into contact in early life. This is the first 
indication of the appreciation in patient’s consciousness of the 
oedipus hate in a direct form, the previous evidence being 
deduced from interpretations of dreams and free associations. 
The next few days’ associations showed vividly the operations 
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of tlie punishing conscience—a fear of having to be dependent 
on the son as a retribution for having injured the grand- 
father and a constant apprehension of an impending danger, 
with a feeling of helplessness and inability to thwart it. A 
remote but actual possibility of monetary loss gave relief to 
the symptoms in an unexplained way at this period. During 
the next few days the associations showed hostility towards 
superior persons, ideas about unchastity of maternal ‘aunt 
and a fear of being cheated by others. The dreams were all 
oedipus, dreams in which the maidservant, the wife as a 
female ghost, the first wife who was dead, the cousin-sister, 
the elderly prostitute and his own mother figured by turns 
-as the mother imago. The father in these dreams was 
generally represented by male ghosts whom the patient de- 
fied. The dream of 21st July placed the father imago in 
the situation of giving. birth to a child and the death wish 
against him was also in evidence This was apparently a 
defence against the passive attitude towards the father and 
the desire to have a child by him. The next day’s (22nd 
July) dream was of importance as its analysis led to the con- 
scious appreciation for the first time of the oedipus love. 
The patient dreamt about his cousin-sister. The dream 
analysis yielded the following chain of associations : wife's 
sister who is very young and is in the position of a daughter 
—intercourse with wife imaging her to be the sister-in-law 
—sexual thoughts towards elder cousin-sister—mother—revi- 
val of old forgotten memory that the patient used to mastur- 
bate between the ages of 16 to 25 with the help of the imago 
of his maternal aunt. The analysis led to the conscious 
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appreciation and acceptance of the oedipus love. The dream 
interpretation further proved that the fear of female ghosts 
in dreams represented the fear of incest. Ghosts were pro- 
minent in the dreams of the next few days and analysis re- 
vealed the idea of defiance of the father and possession of the 
mother arid a child by her—a typical oedipus situation. In 
one of these dreams the patient felt an actual sexual attraction 
towards the mother. Throughout the month of August the 
patient continued to have.oedipus dreams. During the next 
month, September, the patient had a few dreams in which he 
played the passive feminine role with a child. In one of these 
dreams (18th September) the patient played a feminine role 
with reference to the father and a young child actually called - 
him mother. He was practically identifying himself with 
his mother. The free associations about this period showed 
that he had made up his quarrel with a friend with whom he 
had homosexual relationship in his childhood. His capacity 
to enjoy passivity and rest returned. But the fear of being 
cheated was still present. The dreams during October show- 
ed an alliance with and a friendly attitude towards the father 
imago. The fear of being cheated was getting adjusted 
during the latter part of October and the associations on 28th 
October showed a complete adjustment of this attitude by 
the mechanism of resignation. The treatment which was 
completely successful was closed on the 26th of November. 


122. It will be noticed that the active homosexual. complex 
was the most superficial one and was the first to be appreciat- 
ed by the patient. The passive homosexuality was the next 
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one to rise; it allied itself with the feminine trait Directly 
after the alliance of passive homosexuality with the feminine 
attitude, a heterosexual craving for inferior women came up 
in the patient’s mind in dreams and memory pictures. This 
is seen to be a sort of defence against the oedipus feeling. 
The capacity of identification with a woman developed in 
the next stage and with this a return of potency. But 
simultaneously with this the fear of losing money became 
prominent. Evidence of hostile’ wish against the, father 
imago next came up into consciousness and dreams and free 
associations indicated an unconscious passive sexual) attitude 
towards the father. Typical oedipus dreams fpd the 
operations of the punishing conscience became profinent in 
the next phase. Immediately preceding the em¢- cence of 
the oedipus in consciousness the patient had a dream in which 
the father imago played the passive role andin- the situation 
of giving birth to a child. Next day theré was the conscious 
appreciation of the oedipus wish which had hitherto been a 
matter of inference with the patient. Then came a dream 
in which the patient played the feminine role and had a child 
by his father. This child actually called him mother in the 
dream. The patient alternately played the roles of the son, 
the mother and father in all possible reciprocal active and 
passive relationships and this led to the adjustment of the 
capacity of normal friendship and to the disappearance of the 
feeling of nervousness in the presence of superiors. The 


inferiority idea and the worry about money matters and the 
fear of being cheated were the last to go. 
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123. It 1s impossible to cite here all the evidence in support 
of the importance of sex factors in this case. I have men- 
tioned only the salient features of the free 
associations produced by the subject who 
was under analytical treatment for several months. The 
material brought up during free association satisfied all the 
criteria of reliability. Some psychologists to clude lay. cri- 
ticism have chosen the path of least resistance and have point- 
ed out that the term Sex is used in a very wide sense by 
psychologists. All types of love on analysis show a triple 
aspect. There is the object of love, there is the feeling of 
love and thirdly, there is the aim of love. Take the instance 
of normal gross sexual love. Here the object is a person of the 
opposite sex, the feeling is the peculiar pleasurable experience 
felt by the subject and the aim is sexual intercourse. All 
these three factors are independently variable. The object of 
sexual attraction may change from day to day so that the 
subject may love one person today and another tomorrow. 
The aim also varies considerably from time to time. It is 
not always sexual intercourse that one craves for with one’s 
beloved. One may simply like to be in the presence .of or 
talk to a person one loves and the pleasurable feeling in such 
a case is different from the feeling of gross sexual attraction. 
It is possible for a man to feel the purest form’ of love towards 
a woman and vice versa. In ordinary friendship between 
two males for instance the love-object is a person of the same 
sex, the feeling is the pleasurable feeling of friendship and 
the aim is friendly intercouse. In cases of homosexuality the 
friendly feeling and the friendly intercourse change their 
forms and take on a gross sexual colouring. In actual life 


Analysis of Sex 
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there are all types of homosexual love beginning from the 
grossest sexual perversion and merging by imperceptible 
stages into the purest form of friendship. So also in love 
between the two sexes. Again in homosexual love situations 
there may be all sorts of heterosexual attitudes; a man may look 
upon another male in the attitude of a woman towards a 
lover or vice versa. There is thus a certain amount of 
justification for the tripartite analysis of love that I have indi- 
cated here. This analysis is due to Freud and gives us a satis- 
factory basis to consider the problems of the different types of 
normal love as well as sexual perversions. 


124. If we remember the above discussions it is easy to see 
how the social stigma associated with gross sexuality loses 
force by the widening of the connotation of the term sex and 
making it identical with love. If one is told that one has 
an oedipus love for one’s mother and if one is informed in 
the same breath that the purest form of motherly love and 
the grossest sexual love are fundamentally identical and trace- 
able to the same source, one is not so unwilling to accept the 
statement. The building may be made of clay but so long 
as it is not sticky clay in the crude form, one need not worry 
about the construction of the house in which one lives. But 
unfortunately fOr our peace of mind it is the existence of a 
gross form of sexual love that the analysis reveals in an oedipus 
situation and it is no use to give it a sugar-coating to hide its 
unpleasantness. Oedipus love of the gross type is found in 
neurotics as well as in normal individuals. In all analyses of 
normal persons that I have undertaken it has never failed to 
make its appearance although a conscious appreciation of its 
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existence by the subject is not always possible. The analysis is 
seldom deep enough in a normal subject since the incentive to 
a thorough mental search is wanting as there is no painful 
symptoms to remove. The natural resistance of the subject 
hinders deep probing and the first appearance of negative 
transference puts a stop to the analysis. But notwithstand- 
ing all these difficultties enough evidence to convince even 
the most. sceptical can always be obtained in all cases, 
normal or abnomal, which submit themselves for analysis for 
any length of time. You cannot therefore blame the psycho- 
analyst when he is tempted to make the assertion that oedipus 
love is universally present. In most of us it remains in the 
unconscious level and can only be unearthed by a thorough® 
analysis. Its existence can always be proved by the free asso 
ciation method and by analysis of dreams. 


125. The type of unconscious sexual material that is reveal- 
ed in psycho-analysis even in a normal person is very much 
Importance of similar to that found in the case men- 
Sex tioned here. The importance of the differ- 
ent sex factors varies in different individuals. Mental 
traits like anger, hatred, fear, etc. are present in all 
in varying degrees; it is just so with sexual factors. 
Just as the anger or the hate chooses different situations 
in different people for expression so the unconscious sexual 
trends manifest themselves in different ways in different cases; 
it is not necessary always that there should be an actual past 
experience of a corresponding nature for a sexual trait to come 
into consciousness in a free association test; it can utilize in- 
direct forms and expressions and imaginary situations as also 
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images for this purpose. That sex should form so important 
a constituent of our mental life need not cause any wonder. 
Biologically speaking the sexual instinct belongs to the race- 
preservative group. The race is more important than the 
individual and naturally sexual instinct occupies a greater 
share in the individual’s make-up than instincts like hunger 
which are of the self-preservative type. 


126. Two of my cases independently raised an interesting 
point when the homosexual tendencies first began to make 
their appearance. It was pointed out to me that the inter- 
pretation could not be true as the homosexual tendencies 
®stood in opposition to the race-preserving heterosexual craving 
which was the only fruitful tendency in the sex sphere. It 
served no useful purpose in nature. Therefore it could not 
form a component of the human mind, being against the evo- 
lutionary trend. In perverts it was present merely as a result 
of environmental conditions and it could riot possess any im- 
portant hold on the subjects mentality. This theoretical 
biological objection does not of course prove the actual absence 
of homosexuality in human nature but it serves to draw our 
attention to the fact that homosexuality, since it is universal 
in its latent form, must have some definite biological signi- 
ficance. In its sublimated form, homosexuality leads to the 
development of many social traits and has a very great bio- 
logical value. Homosexual tendencies however are ent 
l l : presen 
in animals having no social life. Homosexuality therefore 
must have some special significance in the development of 
the individual’s psychic life. To mention one instance, the 
capacity of an individual to cultivate friendship depends on 
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this factor to a very large extent. Every sexual trend that is 
unearthed during analysis has in its adjusted or sublimated 
form a biological survival value which works in a social 
direction. 
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127. From time immemorial the popular mind has invested 
dreams with a supernatural significance. Scientists however 
considered that dreams were airy nothings 
and were the outcome of the sleeping brain 
which worked erratically during its period of repose. 
According to them an attack ,of indigestion or a toxin cir- 
culating in the blood is enough to upset the balance of the 
brain during sleep and to produce the absurd imagery that is 
characteristic of our dream experience. Scientists refused to 
believe that dreams have any meaning. The study of dream 
was a game not worth the candle. 


Introduction 


128; In spite of the assertion of the scientists that dreams 
are meaningless human mind has all along been very much 
interested in dream-life. Amongst certain aboriginal tribes 
dreams indicate the course of life to be followed. Even 
among civilized people there are innumerable instances in 
history in which dreams have been instrumental in settling mo- 
mentous issues. Maharana Lachhman Sing of Chitore started 
his campaign against Aurangzeb as a result of a command 
coming in a dream from the goddess he worshipped. 
Emperor Jehangir pardoned a serious offence of one of his 
courtiers on having a dream-command from his dead father. 
Very often a person will back a horse in a race because of 2 
dream. It is quite evident that the general public does not 
dismiss all dreams as products of a disordered imagination- 
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Dreams carry some sort of meaning to the average mind.. 
The vogue of dream books, which help one to interpret one’s 
dreams, in all countries is a sufficient indication of the effort 
of the popular mind to interpret a dream. From very anci- 
ent times the belief is current in India that if you happen to 
dream of a snake a son will be born to you. If you see a 
vessel full of water in a dream it means that your coffers will 
be full, if you happen to dream of a red flower it means that 
there is trouble ahead and so on and so forth. 


129. Comparatively recently the attention of scientists has 
been drawn to the investigation of dream problems. Broadly 
speaking there are two classes of theories in the field to ex- 
plain the origin of dreams. According to one class of scien-. 


tists the cause of a dream lies in the physiological sphere. If 
a drop of water falls on a sleeping person he dreams of rain. 
The sensation of wetness has obviously provoked the dream 
in this case. Experimental. dreams of this type have been 
produced in sleeping subjects by numerous workers. The 
other theory which attempts to interpret dreams is psycho- 
logical in nature; according to this theory although a physio- 
logical stimulus might start a dream the actual contents of 
the dream are determined by mental factors peculiar to the 
dreamer. A falling drop of water on a sleeping person 
might produce a dream, it is true, but whether the person 
will dream of rain or inundation or an exposure to cold de- 
pends on his mental attitude at the time. The dream- 
determinant is thus a mental factor. After a heavy meal one 


may dream of an attack by a tiger or one may see a ghost. 
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The exact type of the dream is independent of the physiolo- 
gical stimulus which starts it. 


130. According to a group of physiologists it is assumed 
that during sleep the synapses maintaining contact among the 
brain cells get loosened, hence the erratic thinking. On the 
other hand some other physiologists believe that the synapses 
during sleep get more intimate so that impulses coming to 
and from the brain get diffused over a wider area resulting 
in incoherent thought. After all, such theories are mere specu- 
lations and they have not advanced our knowledge of dreams 
by a single step. The physiological theories have been till 
now singularly fruitless in the investigation of dream problems. 
ka 
131. The ancient Hindu believed in two different theories 
of dreams. It is supposed that the soul in imitation of its 
experience of the external world creates a new world of its 
own in dreams during the sleeping state. The second theory ` 
is that the soul gets out of its bodily fetters in the dreaming 
state and moves about gathering experiences which are real- 
ized as dreams. The dream is thus an evidence of a super- 
normal activity. These theories of dreams have their 
counterpart in western countries also. Such ideas however 


are nothing more than speculations and cannot be called 
scientific theories. 


332. The key to the solution of dream problems was first 
discovered by Prof. Sigmund Freud of Vienna about the 
year 1899. Freud was working with mental patients and 
he was struck with the close relationship of dreams and 
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mental symptoms. The dream life of his patients began to 
engage his attention and after no small amount of patient 
work he was able to get an insight into the nature of dreams. 
Freud’s study was the first scientific attempt to unravel the 
mystery of dreams successfully. Since then numerous searchers 
working along the line shown by Freud have been able 
to gather a large amount of information bearing on our 
dream life. Our knowledge of the subject is as yet far from 
complete but every day is adding something new to our 
knowledge of the subject. 


133. Freud enunciated the remarkable proposition that all 
dreams are wish fulfilments and that the dream is the guar- 
dian of sleep. Every dream according to Freud has a mean- 
ing and it is possible to analyse most of our dreams. In the 
investigation of dream problems certain questions naturally 
come uppermost in our mind: What is a dream? How 
does it come to arise in our mind and what does it mean? 
Do dreams come truce a Domtheympiveaus any, indication of 
future events? Have they got any connection with life after 
death? Do the souls of the departed really come to us in our 
dreams?, etc. At the present stage of our knowledge it may 
not be possible to give satisfactory answers to all these ques- 
tions but I shall try to elucidate some of these problems. 


134. There are few people who never have any dream. 
But a large number of individuals will quite honestly affirm 
jae SEA that they do not dream. It is a peculiarity of 

s a Dream dreams that they are apt to be forgotten. A 
person may be dreaming the whole night and yet fail to re- 
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member anything on waking. Some trifling incident during 
the day perhaps brings the whole dream picture vividly before 
the mind. There are certain types of dreams, however, which 
leave a strong impression on one’s mind and one remembers 
such dreams throughout one’s life. 


135. In our waking state our mental activities low along 
certain well-regulated lines but during sleep when all activi- 
ties are impaired the mind ceases to act in the normal way. 
Thoughts and imageries arise which have no connections with 
reality resulting in what we call dream. Dreams are most 
likely absent during the deepest stage of sleep when the mind 
is absolutely at rest and remains a perfect blank. A partial 
activity of the mind brings about dreams. There is a pecu- 
liarity in our dream life which sharply differentiates it from 
our waking experiences. Our waking life brings in differ- 
ent experiences from all the sense organs so that the contents 
of our thought show a wide variety of imageries, e.g., 
visual, auditory, tactual, olfactory, gustatory, kinaesthetic, 
etc., mixed in various proportions. In our dream life, how- 


ever, the visual imagery is predominant. We ‘see’ dreams- 
Why this should be so I shall discuss later on. 


136. There is no sharp line of demarcation between the 
sleeping and the waking states. Similarly the thought pro- 
cesses in the dream state are not sharply differentiated from 
those in the waking state. Day-dreams which most of us 
indulge in in our waking state show a structural similarity 
with dreams. In the waking state we seem to feel that we 
are actively directing the course of our thought but in a dream 
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the thinking goes on without any active guidance. In day- 
dreams also for the most part thoughts and imageries arise 
spontaneously. It is occasionally possible to guide a dream 
consciously, as it were, to a desired end. This happens when. 
one is on the border line between sleep and waking. 


137. Although there is a dearth of imagery other than 
visual in a dream the different feelings and emotions may be 
very strongly in evidence. Ina dream we may feel pleasure 
or pain, anger, hatred, jealousy, greed, etc. Of course the 
feelings or the emotions that arise in a particular situation th 
a dream may not be either adequate or appropriate when 
judged by the standards of waking life. One may come 
across a tigerin a dream and instead of being afraid may chat 
with him pleasantly. A familiar figure in waking life may 
evoke fear in a dream. There are some persons who talk 
in dreams or moye about being guided by dream thoughts 
without awaking. There are instances on record where a 
person has solved intricate mathematical problems in dreams. 
Coleridge composed Kubla Khan during sleep. Tagore has 
also been influenced in some of his poetic conceptions by 
dreams. Scientific discoveries have also been sometimes 


guided by dreams. 


dreams into three distinct groups- 
In the first group there is no difference between a dream 
experience and an ordinary waking experience, €.g., one goes 
out for a walk in a dream. To the second group belong 
those dreams which though not inherently impossible of 
realization do not tally with our waking experience, ¢.g., one 


138. We may classify 
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may dream of a living person as dead. In the third group 
we may place those dreams which are bizarre or absurd, e.g., 
one may dream of carrying on a conversation with a three- 

' legged serpent. Curiously enough the absurdity of a dream 
is very rarely noticed so long as as one continues to dream. 
It is generally believed that young children and sayages have 
dreams of the first type but about this I have my doubts. 
Sometimes children’s dreams are as absurd as those of any 
adult. In answer to the question what are dreams we may 
state in a general manner that they constitute the peculiar 
thought processes during the sleeping state. 


139. It is seldom possible to answer the question * why’ 
satisfactorily regarding any scientific problem. Since dreams 
are nothing but thought processes occurring 
i in sleep and since these thought processes are 
akin to our thinking in the waking state the question why we 
dream can only be satisfactorily answered by the solution of 
the problem why we think at all. This has never been satis- 
factorily done as yet. Those who believe that dreams are idle 
thoughts do not worry themselves about the origin of such 
thoughts. Freud was the first to suggest a satisfactory expla- 
nation of dreams. According to him in our daily life many 
problems remain unsolved and along with them the corres- 
ponding thought processes do not come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. These incomplete thoughts originate our dreams. 
‘The desires that remain unsatisfied in our life attempt 
a sort of imaginary fulfilment in our dreams. Such im- 
aginary fulfilment of an inhibited desire results in the 
removal of our mental strain and makes restful repose 


Why do we dream 
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possible. If these unfulfilled desires and cravings continued 


to assert themselves during sleep there would be no rest- 
The imaginary fulfilment of a desire in a dream has thus 
a biological function to serve. Freud has described dream 
as the guardian of sleep. Many people seem to think 
that dreams disturb one’s rest but as a matter of fact the rest 
is disturbed by some sort of mental strain which the dream 
tries to remove. The dream may not always succeed in its- 
functions and then one wakes up with an idea that one has. 
been disturbed by a dream. Take for instance the case of a 
person who has just dozed off to sleep during a hot summer 
night and let us suppose that he feels thirsty. The thirst 
tends to awaken the person by disturbing his rest. If such a 
person dreams that he is having a cool drink there is a sort of 
imaginary satisfaction to his craving and the sleep continues 
undisturbed. Of course this sort of satisfaction may not 
always be successful but it goes to show that dreams really 
guard our sleep.. An objection may be raised that in dreams 
of fear this wish fulfilment mechanism is not at all evident: J 
shall try to show presently that even in such dreams wish ful- 
only the failure of the mechanism 
that brings about fear. The wish ina dream does not always 
find satisfaction in a direct manner as in the example of the 
thirsty person. Very often the wish gets a sort of indirect 
satisfaction and in such cases the wish element in the dream 
is not so easily noticed. A person who feels hunger during 
sleep may, instead of dreaming of taking food, dream of visit- 
ing a locality where there is a restaurant without the actual 
idea of the restaurant's coming Up in consciousness. Why 
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‘the wish should attempt indirect fulfilment in: such cases I 
shall explain presently. 


= 140. The lay man consults a dream book to find out the 
meaning of his dream. In India amongst the rural popula- 
The Meaning of tion when one has a dream which is a bit out 
Dreams . of the ordinary one calls on the family astro- 
loger who interprets the dream by consulting sacred books. If 
you have a dream which indicates something good you 
should keep awake the rest of the night otherwise the 
dream is not fulfilled. The astrologer will again tell 
you that if you have a dream which forebodes evil you 
should go to sleep again to avert the misfortune. Accord- 
ing to the Indian tradition dreams of riding a horse or 
an elephant, mounting a hill, etc., indicate acquisition of 
wealth. Eating human flesh in a dream means that your 
high ambitions will be fulfilled. A vessel full of water Is a 
good omen. Going south riding on a buffalo is a sure indi- 
cation of death. A broken tooth in a dream indicates mone- 
tary loss and so on. . 


141. The psychologist has no rule of thumb method by 
which he can interpret a dream off-hand. The interpretation 
needs the application of a highly technical and laborious 


method. This method was originally devised by Freud 
and has been called the f. 


person whose dream is to be 
recline on „a couch with all his 
The room is preferably kept semi-darkened. The inter- 


- connected with the dream. 
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into several small parts for the purpose of analysis. The sub- 
ject is asked to close his eyes and concentrate his attention on a 
given portion of the dream. He should then give out whatever 
comes up into his mind regarding this dream fragment irres- | 
pective of any consideration. The thoughts that come up in 
association may be relevant or itrelevant, rational or irrational, 
good or bad. The subject should not exercise his critical 
faculty in the least. He is simply to report whatever comes 
uppermost in mind. All the component parts of the dream 
are thus dealt with. The interpreter who sits by the head of 
the couch notes down all the associations given by the subject. 
The dream itself consists of thoughts which constitute what 
is called the manifest content. The thoughts that come up in 
association form the latent content. At first sight the latent 
content may seem to be incoherent, irrational or absolutely un- 
But careful examination almost 
always shows that a thread of connection runs through all 
these apparently unconnected thoughts. In giving out his 
association the subject should not actively direct his thinking, 
He should keep a passive attitude and report whatever comes 
into his mind spontaneously. It is only under these conditions 
that the free association material yields fruitful result. The 
chain of connection that runs through the associations consti- 
tutes a well-connected series of ideas which indicate the mean- 
ing of the dream. It is rather difficult for the subject to 
assume the necessary passive attitude during analysis at the 
first sitting. It requires a certain amount of practice on the 
part of the subject to get the best results. The free associa- 
tion material gives an inkling of the unconscious thoughts 
which gives rise to the dream. Besides the material unearthed 
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by free association, the interpreter collects all information from 
the subject regarding the incidents in actual life which might 
have given rise to the dream. These incidents are called 
dream inciters. It is sometimes possible to get at the meaning 
of a dream without going through this laborious process but 
such interpretation should atways be considered tentative. 
Without free association no dream can be thoroughly 
analysed. How the free association method helps us to tap 
the unconscious has been described in detail in another lecture- 
I need not go into the theory of it here. 


142. I shall now take up an actual dream ‘to illustrate the 
method of analysis. Mr. A. whois a friend of mine brought 
a dream to me for analysis. ‘He said he dreamt a few months 
ago that the western side of his studio on the second floor of 
his house had crumbled down. Mr. A. is an artist and an , 
amateur photographer and he has got a studio of his own. 
His father is in afiluent circumstances and he has no need to 
earn for himself. Mr. A. never had any of his dreams ana- 


lysed before and this was the first attempt. He had no recent 
dream to report. 


143. The dream was quite a small one. The manifest con- 
tent is represented by the whole dream which Mr. A. brought 


up for analysis. The manifest content was divided into several 
parts as follows : 


(1) Second floor 


(2) Studio 
(3) Western side 


(4) Crumbled down 4 
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The slight change in the order of the different parts of the 
dream is due to the peculiarity of expression in the Bengali 
language which is the mother tongue of the dreamer. So the 
“Second floor > comes first instead of the © Western side.’ The 
analysis should always be carried out in the mother tongue of 
the subject. Mr. A. was asked to lie down comfortably and 
was given the component parts of the dream one by one for 
association. I wrote down everything verbatim. The asso- 
ciations were as follows : 

(1) Second floor :—our house—Mr. M’s three storied 
house—Mr. F’s house—Muraripukur—the house in our village 
—Imperial Library—High Court—Esplanade—had no tiffin 
today. 4 
(2) Studio :—sky-light—my elder brother's child—my 
elder brother’s wife—table—camera—the tiled roof—staircase 
her—river—Charan—Broker Binode 


«—the spiral staircase—fat 


—Mr. Purna. t 
(3) Western Side .—-studio—the outer wall—cornice— 


the kitchen near the studio—dilapidated half-finished house on 
the north—the Christian burial ground—Dr. Ghosh—Circular 
Road—Sir Jagadish C. Bose’s house. A 

(4) Crumbled down -—the graveyard in front of the 
house— crumbled down graves—boys at play—the open space 
at the roof—Mr. F's house—father is in the village house. 

The subject was then asked to give association for the whole 
dream : 

(5) The whole dream :—the western side of the studio 
it falling—father is in the room 
he studio—the partition on the 

ants have destroyed it—the gate 


on the second floor—I se 
downstairs—just under t 
veranda is broken—white 
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keeper is sitting downstairs—maternal grandmother’s room is 
now empty—Mr. F—Dacca—Wari—dust—road. 


144. The free association method brings into light the 
different thoughts in connection with the different component 
parts of the dream. The thoughts however seem to be more 
or less disjointed and the interpretation is not yet at all clear. 
It will presently appear that the apparently disconnected 
thoughts really form the links of a chain. I asked the subject 
to open his eyes and give me further particulars about the 
different associations. The following information regarding 
the individual associations was obtained. 

(1) Our house :—my father says he will let out the 
house but I have no mind to go to the village; I have quarrelled 
with my father over this. ; 

Mr. M’s three storied house :—it is a factory and is a great 
nuisance to the neighbourhood. The smoke from the chim- 
ney spoils everything in the house. I have spoken to Mr. 
M. about it but he has not done anything to remedy this. 

Mr. F’s house :—his house was built under my supervi- 
sion and I had a quarrel with Mr. F. about money matters. 
We are not on speaking terms. 

Muraripukur :—this is the place where the anarchists 
used to manufacture bombs. There is a plot of land near 
this place which I am negotiating to buy. I can make some 
proft by re-selling this. 

The village house :—nothing to say about this. ` 

Had no tiffin :—today I had to go about in the sun from 
the Imperial Library to the High Court. I had nothing to eat 
the whole day and I felt very uncomfortable. 
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(2) Studio :—the sky-light is out of repair. It has got 
to be attended to. 

Elder brother’s child :—he is a naughty boy. He over- 
turned the table and broke things on it. 

Elder brother’s wife :—my elder brother married against 
the wishes of my father and of the whole family. 

Camera :—want to sell it off. 

Tiled roof :—nothing to say. i 

Staircase :—father has great difficulty in getting up the 
staircase. Iam apprehensive that he may have a fall one day. 

Charan, Broker Binode and Mr. Purna :—there has been 
a good deal of unpleasantness with these people about earnest 
money in certain transactions. 

(3) Studio, kitchen, dilapidated house on the north, the 
Christian graveyard, Dr. Ghosh :—nothing to associate with 
these. i 

(4) Crumbled down :—father lives in the room directly 
underneath the studio, if the studio crumbles down he will be 
buried in the débris. 

Graveyard :—crumbled down grave. Nothing to asso- 
ciate with this. 


145. All thoughts and ideas that have come out in con- 
nection with the dream constitute the latent content of the 
dream, i.e., the dream is in some way associated with these 
thoughf’. If we now go through the latent content of the 
the dream carefully we may get an inkling into the meaning 
of the dream. If the reader goes through the associations 
marked (1) he will notice that there is an indication of a 
strain, quarrel and pain running all through. There is the 
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quarrel with the father, irritation with Mr. F. and Mr. M., 
the discomfort for want of food, etc. In the associations 
marked (2) there is the idea of a conflict. The disobedience 
of the elder brother towards the father, the disagreement with 
the broker, etc. The reader will also notice that there is a 
suggestion of danger to father. In the group of associations 
marked (3) the crumbling wall, the dilapidated house and the 
crumbled grave give us the idea of death. In the’ portion 
marked (4) the idea of the father’s being buried under the 
débris and the idea of the graveyard come up. In the first 
part of the dream therefore the idea of a quarrel with the 
father comes up, in the second pdrt the revolt against the 
father, in the third part, the suggestion of the grave and in the 
fourth part the idea of the fathér’s being buried and again 
the graveyard. The analysis therefore shows that this dream 
represents the imaginary fulfilment of an unconscious death 
wish directed against the father. The wish was unconscious 
because the subject was not aware of this in his dream. The 
existence of an unconscious wish is really a matter of inference- 
How far such psychoanalytical deductions are justifiable is a 
question that I have discussed elsewhere in my paper on the 
Rehability of Psychoanalytical Findings. 


146. To the ordinary reader the existence of an unconscious 
death wish against the father whom one loves in conscious life 
seems to be an absurdity. My friend Mr. A. at first vehe- 
mently refused to believe in the truth of this interpretation- 
Freud has pointed out that in every one of us there are desires 
and cravings of an antisocial nature which cannot find satis- 
faction in normal life. Directly these desires tend to manifest 
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themselves in action the moral nature in us opposes them and 
pushes them into the unconscious region of our mind so that 
their very existence is forgotten. These desires however 
always tend to come into our conscious mind and 
attempt to seek satisfaction in action. Being denied a direct 
fulfilment by the opposing social and moral sense the desires 
seek an indirect outlet in all sorts of symbolic manner. 
Dreams are such indirect satisfactions of our repressed wishes. 


147. After all the hostility of the son towards the father is 
a biological phenomenon. It is very clearly in evidence in cer- 
tain species of animals such as the elephant and the monkey. 
In these animal hordes a single male dominates over a large 
number of females and when the male young ones in the 
horde attain maturity they are driven out of the horde by 
the ruling male. Even in human beings evidence of such 
hostility between the father and son is not wanting. There 
are numerous instances*in history in which the son has killed 
the father and usurped his throne. In such instances the 
death wish against the father has been conscious. I explained 
all this to Mr. A. who said * Rather funny. I now remember 
some time ago I dreamt of my father’s death.’ Before I com- 
menced the analysis my friend had asked me ‘ why is it that 
we sometimes dream of the death of our near and dear ones?’ 
It seems that Mr. A’s unconscious death wish towards his 
father was stimulated by the recital of this dream and this 
prompted the question. The reader may think that the inter- 
pretation of the dream as given above is fanciful and that the 
associations are more or less accidental. But if he cares to 
conduct the analyses of a few dreams himself he will be struck 
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by the absolutely determined character of the ideas coming out 
during free association. Nothing comes into the mind acci- 
dentally. Every thought is a product of antecedent causes. I 
have discussed the question in detail in my lecture on the Free 
Association Method. 


148. Had Mr. A’s dream been realized in actual life it would 


have resulted in the death of his father. The dream therefore - 


showed the imaginary fulfilment of an un- 
conscious wish. The question now arises 
whether only an unconscious wish or whether wishes of 
the conscious type also tend to come out in our dream 
thoughts. Analysis has shown that all sorts of wishes 
attempt fulfilment in dreams but in every dream there 
is always evidence of the functioning of an unconscious wish 
which forms as it were the core on which wishes of the con- 
scious type are superimposed. 


Drean Wish 


149. We might distinguish between different types of wishes 
showing different degrees of consciousness. In-all actions in 
which there is a choice between two alternatives the wish re- 
mains in the focus of consciousness. In our habitual actions 
the wishes are not so prominent but remain more or less in 
the margin of consciousness. When we dress, for instance, 
in the morning the action is more or less an automatic one 
and does not require much deliberation. In certain types of 
impulsive action, e.g., when one strikes a person on the heat 
of the moment, although there is no doubt that the act is a 
wilful one still the wish factor in it remains in the unconscious 
level. There are certain actions in which the wish is so far 
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removed from consciousness that its existence can only be 
realized by a sort of inference. In absentminded acts during 
the time of the action the consciousness of the wish is en- 
tirely absent. It is only by a process of analysis of the act itself 
that the existence of the wish is established. When a person 
has done anything in a moment of absentmindedness it is true 
he is not conscious of the desire which prompted him to com- 
mit the act but if some one points this out to him he will be 
quite willing in most cases to acknowledge that his action was 
prompted by such and such a motive. There are instances 
however in which a man does something without realizing the 
motive of his act and even when such motive is pointed out 
to him he is unwilling to acknowledge the truth of this. It 
is only this last variety of wish that goes by the name of un- 
conscious wish. The unconscious wish remains always a 
matter of inference and it is this type of unconscious wish that 
can be invariably unearthed by the analysis of a dream. A’s 
death wish against his father was of this type. A perfectly 
honest man may repeatedly forget to pay his bills, although 
he may be always on the alert to realize his dues. In such 
cases it is justifiable to conclude that he has an unconscious 
desire to evade payment although such a person would be the 
last to accept such a suggestion. He would assert that pressure 
of work, this and that, were responsible for his forgetfulness. 
It will be noticed however that the so-called reasons put for- 
ward by him have acted in a peculiarly selective manner. 
' The pressure of work made him forget his bills but did not 
prevent him from remembering his dues. An outsider would 
be in a better position to judge the motive of his action. An 
act guided by an unconscious motive is always sought to be 
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explained on the basis of a conscious -factor by us. These 
conscious reasons however have always some sort of flaw as 
illustrated in the example mentioned above. This flaw is not 
noticed by the person concerned. Psychoanalysts have called 
this type of reasoning rationalization. Rationalization always 
comes into operation whenever an unconscious wish attempts 
a fulfilment. 


150. There are many interesting instances of unconscious 
Operation of a wish in normal people in literature. Shelly 
went out to sea without taking sufficient precaution and got 
drowned. The death was therefore not purely accidental. 
It was unconscious suicide. Whenever a person goes in for a 
rash act without being fully conscious of the results of such 
action it may be assumed that his behaviour is prompted by 
an unconscious wish. When an unconscious wish is opposed 
by a conscious wish a conscious fear very often develops in 
place of the wish. When an unconscious wish for death 
comes into conflict with a conscious desire to live the fear of 
death becomes prominent. In the case of suicides the desire 
for death, which remains latent and unconscious in every in- 
dividual, comes up into consciousness. I have already said 
that there are varying degrees of consciousness in the sphere 
of wish. For practical purposes I should classify the wishes 
into three groups : 

(1) Conscious—where the wish is in the focus of 
consciousness and its existence is felt by the individual. 

(2) Preconscious—where the awareness of the wish is 
in the margin of consciousness. Although its existence is not 
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directly appreciated by the individual its presence can always 
be realized by the subject by a little introspection. 

(3) Unconscious—the awareness of the wish is beyond 
the range of consciousness but it is possible to realize its exist- 
ence by the technique of psycho-analysis or the wish may come 
into consciousness at some period or other of the individual’s 
life. The existence of such a wish is always a matter of in- 


ference. 


151. Psychoanalysts have found out that conscious and pre- 
conscious wishes act as dream inciters. They start the dream 
but the content of the dream is always fashioned by wishes of 


the unconscious type. 


152. There are many ways in which an unconscious wish 
may try to find expression. T he possibility of direct fulfilment 
m aAa of such a wish is rare because the uncon- 
the Unconscious SCiOUs wish is,generally of an antisocial 
ash type. The wish becomes unconscious 
because it comes into conflict with our moral and 
social ideals. Every time it tries to come into the mind, 
it is pushed down beyond the range of consciousness by 
the prevailing social and moral conscience: The action is 
like that of the censor preventing the publication of an 
objectionable newspaper article. The public does not know 
anything of the activities of the censor. Similarly the consci- 
ous mind is not aware of the functionings of the psychic censor 
which operates in the unconscious level. The objectionable 
material repressed by the censor may come out in disguised 
form so that its significance is hard to detect. The censor is 
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cluded and the objectionable unconscious wish is allowed a 
sort of indirect expression. In the dream mentioned before 
A’s censor would not have allowed the appearance of the open: 
death wish against the father in consciousness. The dream 
succeeds in bringing up the unconscious wish in a form which 
eludes the vigilance of the censor. The various disguises 
which an unconscious wish assumes in an attempt at fulfilment 
will be best illustrated by an example. Let us take the case of 
a diabetic patient who has been forbidden to eat sugar by his 
physician but who has an intense craving for sugar. The 
desire to eat sugar is opposed by the directions of the physician. 
The patient accepts the physician’s instructions because of 2 
desire to live in health so that the struggle really takes place 
between two contradictory types of wishes, the desire for enjoy- 
ment and the desire to live healthily in this case. The dia- 

etic patient under such circumstances may behave in any 
of the following ways : 

(1) He decides to eat sugar defying the orders of his 
physician. In this case the desire for enjoyment has over- 
come the desire for health. As in the domain of physical 
energy a force might oppose and overcome another force, so 
in the psychic sphere a particular wish may oppose and 
ultimately overpower a contradictory wish. The overpowered 
wish may then disappear from consciousness and go into the 
unconscious region of the mind. The unconscious wish of 
an objectionable type is opposed by a group of other wishes 
which constitute the censor, 
j (2) The patient, feeling that he would be unable to re- 
sist the temptation of cating sugar, forbids its use in his house 
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altogether depriving even the other members of his family of 
this much needed stuff. The reader will notice that in this. 
case the apparent refusal is really an indication of a strong 


wish. 


(3) The patient when served with different types of 
eatables in a party, for instance, gets engaged in conversation 
and absentmindedly eats sweet things. In this case it will 
be noticed that the absentmindedness is not merely a negative 
attitude of the mind. It has actively served to put out of force 
the prohibition that would have prevented the person from 


eating sugar under normal circumstances. 
(4) The patient feels his intense craving for sugar 


and is forced to abstain from it. He frets over it and gets. 


irritated at everything and everybody. 
(5) He tries to console himself with the ‘thought that 


after_all sugar is not an indispensable article of diet and he 
might as well eat some other thing as a substitute. 

(6) He takes saccharin in place of sugar or becomes 
fond of sweet fruits. Here evidently the substitute possesses. 
certain characteristics present in the original article. 


153. In all the examples given above the opposed desire 
for sugar has attempted satisfaction in some sort of action. 
If the inhibition against sugar is very strong indeed, all 
actions are suspended and satisfaction is sought in imaginary 
activities alone, ¢.g-: 

(y) The desire for sugar finds vent by the patient’s 
imagining that he is eating sugar. This is very much 
akin to the day-dreams that most of us indulge in. 
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(8) If it is considered reprehensible even to think of 
sugar the patient imagines that he is taking saccharin or 
sweet fruits. ; 

(9)_ If the opposition is stronger still the patient in 

imagination thinks of eating non-sweet articles. 
* (10o) The patient finds satisfaction by making other 
people eat sugar. In this case the patient has placed himself 
in the place of other persons who are-more fortunate than him- 
self and he shares their pleasure by a process of identification. 
It is this mechanism that makes us feel the pleasures and pains 
of a hero or a heroine in a novel. 

(11) The,patient, to overcome his desire for sugar, tries 
to convince himself that sugar is a costly article of food and as 
such should be avoided. There is rationalization in such a 
case. 

(12) Sugar is considered to be an unsuitable article of 
diet; it is supposed to bring about dyspepsia and lead to numer- 
ous other disorders. In such a case, undesirable characteris- 
tics, mostly of an imaginary type, are attributed to the object 
to check the temptation for it. It is like ‘ grapes are sour.’ 

(13) The patient is definitely convinced that sugar is 
an undesirable article and he worries himself with the idea 
that such and such of his friends are inordinately fond of 
sugar and he tries to convince them of the har 
It will be seen that in this case the subject’s 
been invested with unpleasantness and has 
on or projected into another person. 

(14) The subject dedicates sugar to his deity. Sugar 
then becomes too sacred an object to be partaken of. 

(15) The patient thinks as there are so many persons 


mfulness of it. 
own desire has 
been foisted off 
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in the world who are compelled to do without sugar owing 
to poverty it is the height of selfishness on his part to think of 
eating it. It is a sinful idea that must be banished from the 
mind. 

(16) All the above forms of expression refer to waking 
life. The desire to eat sugar might also attempt fulfilment in 
a dream in any of thè above forms. In a dream however the 
actual action is replaced by its corresponding thoughts. 


154. In a dream the repressed wish comes out in various. 
indirect ways to escape the vigilance of the censor. One of 
Symbolism in the most frequent forms of disguise adopted 
Dreams by the unconscious wish is, what is called, 
symbolic expression. The significance of objects and 
actions remains entirely hidden, when they are represented 
by symbols. In our waking life also there are many 
instances of symbolic forms of expressions. The Union 
Jack is a symbol of the British power and sovereignty 
but in case of symbols like this the meaning of the symbol 
is well-known. “In psycho-analysis the word symbol is 
used in a technical and more restricted sense. A symbol in 
psycho-analysis represents an object it is true but the signifi- 
cance of this connection is not known in consciousness. 
Strictly speaking the Union Jack is a representation of the 
British power but not its symbol in the psychoanalytic sense. 
Why a flag above all things should stand as an emblem of 
power is not apparent in consciousness. The flag is thus a 
symbol and it must be assumed that the flag in the unconsci- 
ous mind represents something which signifies power. A 
true symbol is thus always a product of the unconscious mind. 
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It is for this very reason that the meaning of a symbol is diffi- 
cult to detect. One sees a room in a dream and free asso- 
ciation might show that the room image indicates something 
more than a room. Psychoanalysts interpret the room image 
as a symbol for the body. The question now arises whether 
such interprétation is a fanciful one. How do we get at the 
meaning of a symbol and how do we know that a particular 
image is a symbol? Wherever we find that with reference to 
a particular image or an idea there is an amount of emotional 
disturbance which is not justified on conscious grounds we 
may suspect that the idea or the image is of the symbolic type. 
Money as we all know is the means of getting the comforts 
of life but when money is hoarded for its own sake without 
any ulterior motive and when in spending an insignificant 
amount the rich miser experiences a tremendous amount of 
pain we are justified in supposing that the emotional signi- 
ficance of money in the case of the miser has its origin in the 
unconscious sphere and that money is a symbol in the case of 
the miser. The psychoanalyst tries to get at the meaning of 
the symbol by the associations it evokes. The free association 
method thus helps us to a certain extent in interpreting 
a symbol. But often in the case of symbols of more or less 
universal type this method fails to unravel the 


‘sal ir meaning. 
The significance of such symbols is determined 


: from various 
considerations. Poetry deals with symbolic ideas and a 


poetical expression might give the clue to the meaning of the 
symbol. Similarly folklore, primitive customs, slang expres- 
sions, ctc., very often help us to arrive at the meaning of a 
symbol. In Bengali religious songs, for instance, the body is 
often described as a room with nine doors. In ancient Vedic 
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literature the human body has been said to be a house with 
eleven doors. Psychoanalysts have found out that the room 
idea stands for both the house and the house-wife. Itis a very 
interesting finding of psycho-analysis that certain symbols are 
universal. All the world over the savage and the civilized 
person both think in terms of certain common symbols. This 
is so because the symbols of this type originate from the primi- 
tive mental layers which are identical in both the savage 
and the civilized person. A certain class of psychologists 
believes in the hereditary transmission of symbolic ideas. 
According to them it is only by such a supposition that the 
universality of the symbols is to be explained. The proof of 
such an assertion however is not yet convincing. When a 
symbol has been correctly interpreted it should fit in with the 
general trend of the dream and with the unconscious make-up 
of the individual as determined from a study of his behaviour, 


symptoms and peculiarities. 


155. If the symbol be of the universal type the interpretation 
should be further supported by evidences from art, literature, 
etc., as mentioned above.’ The whole doctrine of symbolism 
has been severely criticized by many people, but a careful and 
discriminating examination of the evidence in support of the 
different interpretations of different symbols by numerous 
psychoanalysts working independently will convince any un- 
biased person of the validity of the interpretations. It is a 
peculiarity of dream symbolism that its meaning tends to re- 
main hidden from consciousness even when a person is told 
about it. He is unwilling to accept the interpretation. 
Similarly in the case of universal symbols there is a general 
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distrust to accept the meaning even when this is pointed out. 
It is therefore absolutely necessary that the interpretation 


should be judged without bias of any type whether for or 
against. 


156. A symbolic expression serves to disguise the meaning 
of a dream. Besides the mechanism of symbolism other 
methods of disguise are also attempted by the unconscious 
wish in its effort to evade the censor. Sometimes the 
emotional attitude with reference to a particular object is de- 
tached from the object and is displaced to some other situation. 
When in a dream one sees a harmless object or is in a harmless 
situation and yet is afraid of it, it is to be understood that the 
fear belongs to some other situation and has attached itself 
to a really unimportant object or situation by the mechanism 
of displacement. In such cases the really significant object 
very often comes into the dream without any feeling tone 


attached to it, so that its importance in the dream is apt to be 
overlooked. 4 


157. The dream often shows on analysis that a single 
object is capable of representing a number of objects. 
One sees for instance, a lame bearded person in a dream. 
This may be a composite figure representing two different 
persons one of whom is lame and the other bearded. The 
mechanism of condensation, as it is technically called, 
further serves to disguise the meaning of a dream and makes 
it possible to have a large number of imageries within a small 
compass. Similarly a single situation in a dream may be 
really determined by a large number of factors each one of 
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which acting independently might have produced the same 
result. Suppose that a person sees a friend in a dream and 
that free association shows the presence of a desire to see this 
friend as well as the possibility of getting some valuable in- 
formation from him. The dream picture then has been de- 
termined by both these factors and two different wishes have 
found a common mode of expression. This process is called 


over-determination. A 


158. In dreams there is a preponderence of visual imagery 
and whatever thoughts and expressions try to come up in 
dreams generally do so in terms of visual images. Everything 
has to be presented in pictures as in a bioscopic show. Now 
there are certain situations which lend themselves to visual 
representation, e.g., a person wanting to strike another person, 
can easily conjure up a picture in which he plays the aggressive 
role towards the person. On the other hand abstract thoughts 
and sentiments are difficult to represent visually. Scorn for 
a person can not be visually represented in a direct way; so 
in the dream the image of the person for whom scorn is felt 
perhaps takes the form of a ludicrous and contemptible figure. 
The abstract sense of justice may be represented by a pair of 
scales in a dream. Cause and effect and conditional events 
can only be shown by one group of images following another. 
All future and past situations are represented in terms of pre- 
sent imagery. The negative form of expression cannot be re- 
presented in a dream., Not doing a thing is represented in 
the same way as doing it so that the same dream may have 


exactly opposite meanings. The true interpretation in such 


a case is possible only by a careful examination of the free 
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association material. Visualization in a dream therefore also 
acts as a factor in hiding its true meaning. 


159. Different series of visual images in a dream are 
generally represented with some sort of connection between 
them. This effort on the part of the mind in getting a coher- ` 
ent picture of the dream ideas is called dramatization. The 
need of dramatization results in some sort of distortion of the 
original dream thoughts and the dream is further changed 
during narration in the waking state. The original dream 
has very often to be elaborated before it can be described. 
‘This is technically called secondary elaboration. All these 
different processes serve to confuse the meaning of a dream to 
a very great extent and these activities are directly traceable to 
‘the operations of the censor. The censor sometimes puts up 
such a strong resistance against the dream thoughts that the 
whole dream or some significant portion of it vanishes from 
the mind altogether on waking. The forgetting of dreams is 


not a passive process but is actively brought about by the 
psychic censor. 


160. Since the dream gives an indication of the undesirable 
wishes that remain hidden in us that portion of the personality 
va Nee © which is dominated by our social and moral 


ideals comes into conflict with the original 
dream thoughts. The personality, as it were splits up 


into two, one portion representing our crude animal and 
antisocial nature and the other the good side in us. The 
former is usually kept in the background of conscious- 
ness by the activities of the social and moral half of the 
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personality which constitutes the basis for the censor in 
the dream. The censor is thus not an outside agency implant- 
ed in us but is a part of our own personality. This struggle 
between the censor and the undesirable traits in our character 
takes place in the unconscious level and we become aware of 
the activities of the censor by certain reactions against the 
offending element in our conscious mind. Tt is just like in- 
ferring the existence of a state of war by observing the disposi- 
tion and mobilization of a defence army. The censor is most 
active in our waking state. During sleep the activities of the 
censor are relaxed to a certain extent making it possible for 
the undesirable wishes to come into consciousness in disgnised 
forms. 


161. It has been mentioned several times previously that the 
unfulfilled desires try to find an imaginary satisfaction in 
Types of Dream dreams. These wishes may be divided into 
Wish three groups as follows: _ 

(1) The desires that are on the conscious level of one’s 
mind and the fulfilment of which has not been deterred by 
any resistance on the part of the censor, ¢.g., one may have 
an intention of writing a book but may not have been able 
to begin it yet. i 

(2) The desires that are on the conscious level of one’s 
mind but against which a mental resistance is present, ¢.g., the 
wish to possess a thing belonging to another person. When- 
ever this desire becomes apparent in one’s mind the conscience 
at once tries to suppress it. , i 

The desires that remain completely in the un- 


conscious level. These are the repressed wishes. 
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162. We come across every one of those three types of 
wishes in our dreams but only the first two can be easily de- 
ciphered. The last or the repressed wish also could almost 
always be detected in dreams through analysis. In fact these 
repressed wishes are the real factors in dream production. 
Along with these three types of wishes our physical 
cravings such as hunger, thirst, sexual desires, etc., which may 
arise during sleep may also try to get an imaginary satisfaction 
in dreams. It will be found that in almost every dream there 
is some sort of reference to one’s daily task which has been 
left unfinished and about which there remains a sort of feel- 
- ing of unsatisfaction in the mind. It is very interesting to 
note that this unsatisfied state of the mind is taken advantage 
of by the unfulfilled wishes so that the dream often starts 
with one of these incidents. Many people insist on attributing 
the cause of dreaming solely to our daily events but the un- 
conscious wish factor latent in every dream is sure to come out 
in analysis. The conscious good or bad desires which find 
expression in dreams are so simple and easy to detect that they 
do not need much explanation. But the manifestations of the 


group of unconscious wishes may not be so easily understood 
by every one. 


163. Psychoanalysts have come to the decision that nearly all 
repressed wishes are born of sexual desires. It is a popular 
Sexual Material in belief that sexual desire means the 
Dreams t ordinary love passion or the desire for 
copulation. But that is not the only fact of sex life- 
The sexual passion in human life embraces a much wider 
field and without a knowledge of this it would be impossible 
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to understand the true meaning of the unconscious repressed 
wishes and their manifestations in dreams. Sexual hunger 
like some other physical cravings is a natural instinct the 
underlying biological purpose of which is race preservation. 
It is believed extensively that this craving of sex comes into 
existence for the first time at puberty. Before this there can 
not possibly be any indication of it either in childhood or in 
infancy. According to the Freudian theory this instinct is 
installed in the infantile mentality from the very beginning of 
its existence but of course its manifestations in the infant or the 
child differ very much in form from the mature love and 


passion of a youth or a maid. 


164. The manifestations of the sexual instinct in man are of 
nd many theories have been propounded to ex- 
lain the different facts of sexual life. 
Seer A satisfactory, sexual theory should ex- 
plain not only the normal expressions of sex but should 
also give an explanation of the abnormal and perverse 
sexual activities as seen in certain types of diseased indi- 
viduals. The best theory in this field is that of Freud. 
Freud has described three phases of sexuality, viz, the sexual 
feeling, the sexual aim and the sexual object. 
(1) Sexual feeling : is the feeling of pleasure in com- 
panionship and in sexual acts and in love felt for the sexual 


object. es 
(2) Sexual aim : has in view the actual embrace and 


copulation and other acts of a sexual nature. 
Sexual object : is the object with reference to which 


the sex feeling and aim develop. 


a varied type a 
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165. Ina normal relationship between a man and a woman 
the sexual feeling is the feeling of love and pleasure experi- 
enced in the sex act, the aim is the act itself while the object 
is the person of the opposite sex. According to Freud these 
three components of sexual instinct are independently variable. 
Thus a person may feel a strong attachment towards an object 
belonging to the same sex. In ordinary life it may be looked 
upon as mere friendship or good fellowship or as an admira- 
tion or respect for a superior being and sympathy and affection 
for the inferior. All this may seem quite normal so long as 

he manifestations do not exceed a certain limit; but this love 
and attachment for a person of the same-sex may be of the 
type of passionate craving, mental as well as physical, which 
a man feels for woman or vice versa. 


166. According to the Freudian doctrine in such situations 
the feeling has remained normal but the aim and the object 
have changed. From this standpoint even a normal friend- 
ship between two persons may be looked upon as a sex relation 
where the aim and the feeling or it may be the object have 
been different from those in a normal sexual act. The justi- 
fication for widening the connotations of the term sexuality in 
this manner lies in the fact that in actual life we have all sorts 
of imperceptible gradations from the purest form of friend- 
ship to the grossest form of sexual love. In passing from one 
extreme to the other one need not assume the existence of 2 
new factor coming into operation at any phase. Following 
this line of argument the purest form of motherly love may be 
said to belong to the same category as the grosser sexual love. 
Indeed the same word love is used to describe all these 
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apparently diverse situations. Is all love then sexual? I do 
not think that the evidence available at present would justify 
us in making such an assertion. Until one shows that between 
love of food, for instance, and love of a gross sexual type there 
are all sorts of gradations, one would not be justified in calling 


love of food sexual love. 


167. The parental form of love on certain comparatively 
rare occasions becomes degraded into the grosser form of sexual 
love and this fact in connection with certain findings by the 
psychoanalysts justify us in attributing to it a sexual basis. 
The purest form of friendship may also be considered a vari- 
ant of sexual love. If we accept the Freudian doctrine all 
types of sexual perversities stand out simply as different mani- 
festations of the original sexual urge. All of them have their 
counterparts in normal sexual life. An infant is born with 
the possibilities of developing any or every one of these per- 
versities. The peculiar environment and the hereditary con- 
stitution determine which of the forms of sexual manifestation 
is going to be prominent in a particular individual. It is to 
be remembered that all possible varieties of sexual perversions 
remain latent in an individual and these constitute the central 
core of the repressed and unconscious wishes. — Without a 
knowledge of the sexual perversions it 3s not. possible to inter- 
hich rise from repressed sexuality. The types 


pret dreams W. sage 
of sexual abnormality that we generally come across 1n life are 


the following : y 

1) ‘Autoeroticism—the subject only craves for sexual 
` pleasure without having any regard to any object of love. 
Certain types of masturbation 1n which the subject does not 
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conjure up any image of the love object belong to this class of 
sexual perversion. 

(2) Narcissism—the subject feels the emotion of love 
with reference to his own body. 

(3) Homosexuality—the object, of love is a person of 
the same sex. The subject may either play the active or the 
passive role with reference to the object of love. 

(4) Sadism—the subject finds sexual pleasure in inflict- 
ing cruelty on the love object. 

(5) Masochism—this is the reverse of sadism. The 
subject derives sexual pleasure in submitting to cruelty by the 
love object. 

(6) Exhibitionism—the sexual activity takes the form 
of the subject’s exhibiting his own body or a part of his body 
to the love object. 

(7) Observationism—this is the reverse of exhibition- 
ism. The subject derives sexual satisfaction merely by looking 
at the love object. 

(8) Incest—the desire to have sexual relationship with 
a near blood relation. 

(9) The desire of a man to be a woman or vice versa. 

(10) Fetishism—the sexual energy is directed towards 
an inanimate object. 


__ (11) Bestiality—the sexual object is an animal of a 
- different species. , 


168. These abnormal sex cravings are to be found in latent 


form in al! normal individuals. Any of the above types of . 


abnormal sexual wish may com 


s i € out and seek imaginary 
fulfilment in a dream. Besides these abnormal sexual wishes 
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there are other forms of normal sexual desires which are 
banned by society such as sexual attraction for another person’s 
wife. These also come out in dreams. 


169. The unsatisfied remnants of our daily life or some 
actual incident that has happened during the day or some 
Other Peculiarities bodily. craving that has risen during sleep 
of Dreams usually starts the dream and the uncon- 
scious wishes of the type mentioned above take advantage 
of such situation in seeking imaginary fulfilment. In 
most of our dreams there is usually a reference to our 
childhood days when the unconscious desires were more 
It is no wonder therefore that childhood 
memories connected with such desires would tend to come up 
into dreams in the adult. The childhood incident itself 
recalled in a dream may be absolutely innocent but it gains 
importance as unconscious links connect it with the repressed 
cravings. The childhood memory serves as a cover for 
powerful but socially undesirable trends. 


or less conscious. 


One may have several dreams in the course of the same 
night but analysis invariably shows that all such dreams centre 
round the same theme. It is quite possible to have a very 
long dream in a very short space of time. A man may doze 
off for a second and may have a dream which takes several 
minutes to describe. It seems as if the complete dream re- 
mained in the mind in a ready-made form and came into 
consciousness all at once. There may be dreams within a 


dream but this has got no special significance. 


170. 
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171. There are certain typical dreams which may be called 
universal. These dreams are seen by almost everybody with 

. slight variations in their contents. A dream 
Universal Dreams 


of this type may be seen by the same 
individual repeatedly at intervals of few days or months. 


Flying about in the air, dropping from a height, walking 
about naked, having one’s tooth extracted, having to 
sit for an examination without proper preparation, 
being charged by animals, being rescued from water or diving 
into water, death of one’s near relation, etc., are dreams be- 
longing to the category of universal dreams. A noticeable 
peculiarity of these dreams is that they may. be seen by people 
widely different in culture and habits. It is quite true that 
an experience such as that of sitting for an examination is un- 
known to illiterate persons and hence in their case the dream 
content’ can not possibly show this fact. The dream is 
modified into that of a situation where the dreamer is unpre- 
pared for an impending task. It is generally believed by 
psychoanalysts that these typical dreams have a more or less 
uniform and fixed meaning so that the significance for any 
particular typical dream is the same in all dreamers. This 
statement however requires further corroboration. ‘There is 
no doubt that a certain amount of similarity of meaning is to 
be found in the analyses of a typical dream in all cases. But 
there is just the possibility that the interpretation may differ in 
different individuals so that without a thorough analysis by 
the free association method it will be impossible to state the 
meaning of even a typical dream definitely. Then there 
are certain typical dreams about the meaning of which there is 
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much divergence of opinion. I shall give a brief account of 
some typical dreams and their interpretation. 


172. There is a good deal of variation in the content of this 
dream amongst different people. Some have the experience 
Fite Digable of floating about in the air and being drifted 

: as if by an air current, some have the 
experience of flying about by a series of leaps, some have 
a special contrivance which carries them about. It is 
doubtful whether all flying dreams have the same meaning. 
There is a certain amount of pleasurable sensation in 
connection with this type of dream. It is „believed by 
certain psychoanalysts that flying dream has its origin in 
the actual expérience of early childhood days. Many parents 
throw up their children in the air and catch them as a sort 
of amusing game. The children derive a good deal of 
pleasure out of such play. Analysis shows traces of memory 
of childhood plays in such dreams. Hence it is thought that 
the dream signifies a desire to go back into the care-free happy 
childhood state. Another set of workers interpret this dream 
as an ambition dream. According to them ambitious people 
generally have this dream and the situation in the dream 
depicts a fulfilment of the desire to soar above the ordinary 
run of people. According to others flying dreams have a 
sexual significance. Swinging often produces a sort of erotic 
ecitement in certain people. Swinging festivals are associated 
with the worship of Eros in many countries. The flying situ- 
tion has a similarity with swinging and as such the pleasure is 
akin to the pleasure of swinging. Flying dreams therefore, 
according to this interpretation, are erotic dreams. Curiously 
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enough, in the Bengali language, when a person begins to 
indulge in promiscuous sexual relationship he is described as 
* one who has learned to fly’. 


173. In the flying dream there is an element of pleasure but 
in falling dreams fear is the predorninant emotion. Some 
Falling from a people try to interpret this dream as a 
NN biological reminiscence. Our anthropoid 
ancestors used to live on trees. Sometimes one of them 
would fall from a height as a result of carelessness during 
sleep. If such a fall turned out to be fatal, then of 
‘course, the matter ended there. But if the individual survived 
he would store up in his mind an intense mental emotion in 
connection with the fall. Such emotion will produce a sort of 
permanent impression on his brain and this, it is believed, 
would be transmitted through a series of generations to the 
present descendants. A person in this dream experiences in 
imagination a situation which his anthropoid ancestor 
actually went through in the remote past. In these falling 
dreams one seldom touches the ground. At its best, this ex- 
planation is a biological one and as such has no place in 
psychology. Besides there are certain difficulties in the way 
of accepting this interpretation. It is extremely doubtful 
whether an acquired experience of the type would be trans- 
mitted to subsequent generations. Physiologists try to explain 
this dream on the basis of certain sensations experienced dur- 
ing sleep. If the feet move a little during our sleeping state 
the sensation brings about a dream of falling. This explana- 
tion also is inadequate as a psychological explanation. Psycho- 
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analysts explain the dream on the basis of a desire of giving 
up one’s moral life. It is a moral fall that is represented in 
the dream. The fear in the dream is the result of a struggle 
with the censor, that is, that portion of the personality that 


stands against moral degradation. 


174. This typical dream also shows a good many variations. 
The dreamer is naked and is ashamed of his condition but he 
ba, takes no step to cover his nakedness.. 
oing about naked 5 

The people around him do not seem 
to notice his nakedness. In another variation the dreamer 
is insufficiently or improperly dressed. He is per- 
haps attending a function in loin cloth. Sometimes the 
dreamer is not at all embarrassed about his nakedness.. 
Although this is a universal dream it would seem that Indians- 
experience this sort of dream much less frequently than Euro- 
peans. The dream owes its origin to our childish desire of 
exhibiting our bodies. A child takes particular pleasure in 
its nakedness and people around him do not notice anything 
improper in this. This situation is reproduced in the dream. 
In India the social restrictions against nudity are much less 
stringent than in Europe, hence the need of such a dream is- 
less evident here than in Western countries. 
In this type of dream the subject is either extracting 
one of his own teeth himself or having his tooth extracted by 
Tooth Extraction somebody else or sees a tooth falling off 
Dream of its own accord. This dream again is 
more common among Europeans than Indians. According to 
Freud this dream has its origin in the desire for masturba- 
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tion. In the case of a woman the significance of this dream is 
different. It means a child birth phantasy. 


176. The typical situation in this dream is that the dreamer 
has to sit for an examination without being prepared for it. 
Beonination Freud believes that this dream is only 
Dreams seen by those who have never failed in 
any examination. The dream occurs whenever there is 
any “impending difficult task to be performed in actual 
life. It is a sort of consolation dream. It means that 
just as there was no justification for anxiety in the past 
during an examination so in the present case also there is no 
need to be nervous about the success of the impending task. 
I do not think that this explanation is universally applicable. 
I have known of several cases in which the dream has been 
seen by persons who failed in examinations. The examina- 
tion dreams that I have analysed have a different interpreta- 
tion. The dream arises whenever-there is painful over- 
distension of the bladder or when a sexual tension arises in the 
system during sleep. The dream picture is typical of the 
actual situation of the dreamer who feels the necessity of 
getting up and relieving his bladder but finds it difficult to do 
so as he wants to prolong the sleep. The dreamer is not pre- 
pared to undertake the task that is before him and feels a sort 
of unpleasant tension about it. Sexual tension is often asso- 
ciated with a full bladder. The examination dream has differ- 
ent variations. In another common form the subject has to 
catch a train but finds himself late or he has to do something 
but some sort of obstruction is always coming up hindering 
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him in the accomplishment of his work. The meaning is the 
same in all these cases. = 


177. An attack by a wild animal or by a robber or a thief 
in a'dream is symbolic of sexual attack.» In the case of males 
Thieves and wila the dream shows the presence of re- 
Animals in Dreams pressed passive homosexual desire. The 
wild animal or the assailant in the dream is very 
often a father image. In the course of the normal sexual 
development of the child there comes a phase when the child 
shows a sort of passive sexual love towards the father. This 
gradually disappears from consciousness as the child grows 
older. The dream is a reversion to this phase of child’s men- 


tality. 


178. In the dream the subject usually sees an expanse of 
water in which either he himself or somebody else dives; or 
ites cag AO somebody is being taken out of the 
Dreams . water. Analysis shows that the dream 
signifies a phantasy of birth. A desire to come out of 
the mother’s womb or to enter into it is present in the 
unconscious mind in most individuals and the dream fulfils 
this desire. The water in the dream, it is believed, signifies 
the water in the womb. It is interesting to note that many , 
mythological heroes have their origin from water. Fire 
dreams have the same meaning as water dreams. 
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179. Although death dream is of extremely common, strictly 
speaking it cannot:be called a typical dream as the interpre- 
tation may show different meanings in different cases- 
Dream of Death of Broadly speaking, this type of dream 
a near relation can be divided into two classes. In one 
class there is no grief or unpleasant emotion in con- 
nection with the dream and in the second class the 
dreamer is overwhelmed with sorrow and anxiety because of 
the death of some near relation. The feeling of grief may be 
so intense as to persist for some time even after awakening. In 
the first class of this dream there is no actual death wish on 
the part of the dreamer against the individual who is seen 
dead. The death is really an insignificant affair associated 
with some other incidents which are of great importance to 
the subject. Freud has mentioned a very interesting example 
of this kind of dream. A woman dreams that her sister’s 
child is dead and has been placed in a coffin. There is no 
emotion of grief in connection with the dream. Analysis 
showed that on a previous occasion a child of this sister actually 
died and a large number of friends and relations came to the 
house for condolence. Along with these people there came 
the lover of the dreamer. The death therefore provided an 


occasion for meeting that person. The meaning of this dream 
was that the woman wanted to meet her “lover again. The 
death of her sister’s child was not the really desired thing. 


180. The second type of death dreams in which the feeling 
of sorrow is predominant has a different motivation. Analy- 
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sis shows the presence of an unconscious death wish directed 
against some near relation in these dreams. Now the question. 
arises whether it is possible for anybody to harbour intense 
hostility in the unconscious mind towards any person while 
conscious introspection shows an attitude of love. In children, 
hostility towards some near relation is to be frequently 
observed. A child may be intensly jealous of its younger sister 
or brother. The boy may feel a sense of rivalry towards his 
father or a girl may be jealous of her mother. It is popularly 
- believed that the child is an innocent person absolutely devoid 
of all improper feelings and emotions but a little observation 
will convince anybody that the child harbours in its mind all 
sorts of undesirable feelings towards persons who stand in the 
way of its cherished desires. A child has no definite idea of 
what death means. To it death is equivalent to a separation 
or banishment and the child freely indulges in death wishes 
against all undesirable persons. Its near and dear ones are 
most likely to be the victims of its wrath. It is thus possible 
for the child to harbour both death and love wishes in its 
mind. As the child grows older social and moral forces drive 
the undesirable traits into the unconscious region of the mind 
and in later life these repressed desires get linked up with 
other hostile traits of a milder nature directed against the near 
relations. The mild hostility stirs up these latent repressed 
forces and death dreams are the result. In the studio dream 
mentioned before the hostility that is directed towards the 
father belongs to this order. In a dream when one sees the 


death of a respectable person, analysis will often show that the 
person is a parental symbol. 
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181. In certain dreams the predominant emotional tone is 
one of fear or anxiety. These dreams are pretty common and 
there are some persons who are specially 
prone to experience fear situations in 
dreams. One of the commonest forms of anxiety dream 
is what is known as nightmare. The popular idea 
about nightmare is that some evil spirit descends on the 
sleeping person producing a feeling of Oppression and suffo- 
cation. The dreamer wakes up in terror with cold sweat 
running all over his body. Heavy meals, indigestion, 
asthmatic and other forms of lung trouble often act as inciters 
in causing nightmares. 


Anxiety Dreams 


182. There is another form of fear dream known as shell- 
shock dream. In this class of dreams the dreamer revives 
some situation of actual danger to which he was subjected 
before. Accidents, bombardments, sudden explosions and 
other dangerous war conditions often produce a form of 
nervous breakdown known as war-neurosis in persons pre- 


disposed to mental disease. Such cases of war-neurosis or 


shell-shock neurosis very often show these fear dreams, a pecu- 
liar characteristic of which is their frequent recurrence. 


183. Besides the two types of specific anxiety dreams men- 
tioned above there are numerous other occasions in which the 
dreamer may experience fear. Whenever any repressed. anti- 
social wish tries to find satisfaction in the dream it has to 
assume a disguise to elude the censor. The censor is some- 
times less vigilant than usual and then the repressed wish 
emerges into the consciousness of the dreamer in a compara- 
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tively direct manner. The censor then wakes up, as it were, 
and becomes cognizant of the situation when fear makes 
its appearance in the dream. The mechanism of this fear 
will be best understood by reference to an example from daily 
life. Supposing in an evening party a thief comes disguised 
as an invited guest. If any suspicion arises in the mind of 
the host regarding the identity of that person there will be 
an occasion for anxiety lest some valuables be lost. This kind 
of anxiety is exactly similar to the one felt by the dreamer 
when the censor apprehends that some undesirable wish is 
trying to attain fulfilment in the dream. 


184. There is yet another class of fear dreams in which the 
unconscious sense of guilt plays an important part. The 
superego which is the inner representative of our social and 
moral codes, often takes up a very stern attitude towards the 
ego because of the latter’s attempt at satisfying, even in an 
imaginary manner, wishes of the antisocial type. The 
dream in such cases represents a punishment scene. The 
threatened punishment by the superego creates fear in the 
mind of the dreamer. This fear is identical with the fear 
that one experiences when one is threatened with punishment 


for some misdeed.“ 


185. Nightmares are caused by repressed incestuous wishes. 
As these wishes attempt fulfilment in» dream the censor 
realizes the gravity of the situation and reacts by developing 
extreme fear which awakens the dreamer. In my analysis 
of nightmares I have always been able to trace the presence 
of homosexual trend of the passive type acting in alliance 
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with the incest wish: In any case the theory of wish fulfil- 
ment is sufficient to account for the fear in nightmare. 
Conditions however are entirely different in  shell-shock 
dreams. The simple theory of wish fulfilment as is accepted 
by most psychoanalysts is not enough to explain all the facts 
connected with such dreams. The subject is too difficult to 
be discussed in detail in an exposition meant for the general” 
public. I shall therefore attempt the explanation of such 
dreams without going into niceties. As already mentioned 
one of the most striking features of shock dream is its ten- 
dency to repetition. In the dream the real danger situation 
experienced before is revived almost without any distortion. 
We generally try to avoid danger and to forget all unpleasant- 
ness connected with it. How is it then that the danger situa- 
tion is repeatedly brought up into consciousness in shell-shock 
dreams? The theory of wish fulfilment is, as I have already 
said, fails to offer an adequate explanation of such dreams- 
It is admitted that in masochistic satisfaction the subject wants 
to submit himself to situations which are considered by the 
average person to be painful and dangerous. Masochistic 
wishes may therefore go to form the make up of shell-shock 
dreams, and the wish fulfilment theory may be at first sight 
considered to be a sufficient and satisfactory explanation. 
Analyses of such dreams howeyer do not support this con- 
tention, as although masochistic factors may be in operation 
in some cases their role is insignificant. Freud has enumer- 
ated a new principle namely that of repetition compulsion to 
explain the mechanism of shock dreams. According to him 
the repetition compulsion drive is more primary than the 
pleasure principle. It is this drive that makes us repeat an 
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act in a compulsory manner even at the risk of experiencing 
pain. The migration of birds and animals to the same place 
year after year is an illustration of the operation of the re- 
petition compulsion. The regeneration of the tail of the 
lizard after it has been cut off is also a form of repetition. 
Freud believes that life developed out of inorganic matter, 
and in death the old primitive- inorganic state is reinstated. 
Thus the death impulse is also a repetition compulsion. 
Coming to the psychological sphere, the child’s insistence 
on hearing the same story repeatedly in exactly the same 
manner is an illustration of repetition compulsion. The 
doctor-play that a child indulges in after having submitted to 
an operation is also determined by this principle. In the 
doctor-play_ the child revives the old danger situation ex- 


perienced previously. 
> 


186. Freud thinks that repetition compulsion has a definite 
biological purpose. According to him when we face any 
danger without being prepared for it beforehand a lot of 
undesirable energy connected with the danger stimulus is 
forcibly introduced into the system and remains there in a 
free and un-neutralized form creating all sorts of disturb- 
ances, It is this “ unbound energy,’ as Freud calls it, that is 
sought to be bound down or neutralized by repeated revival 
of the original situation of danger. Each time the danger 
situation is brought up into. consciousness accompanied by its 

he system fights against it and neu- 


emotional disturbances t 
tralizes or binds down a part of the free energy so that after 
a few repetitions complete neutralization takes place as it 


were, and all the persistent noxious effect of the shock situa- 
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tion is removed resulting in a cure. The repeated doctor- 
play of the child eliminates in a similar manner all the 
unpleasant effects and disturbances that persist in the mind 
of the child after the operation. When the adjustment is 
complete the child masters the situation and can revive it 
without any mental disturbance simply as a memory experi- 
ence, and then the urge for the doctor-play disappears. The 
repetition compulsion is a more powerful drive than the 
pleasure principle which is often held in abeyance by it as 
happens in shock dreams. It is this repetition compulsion 
that enables an organism to get itself adjusted to an outside 
recurring danger. When we are forewarned about a danger 
we develop a sort of counter energy in our system that helps 
us to neutralize the harmful eff 


ects of the danger stimulus 
when it actually comes. Under such circumstances repeti- 


ton compulsion need not come into operation. Shock 
dreams occur generally in persons who are obliged to face 


bombardment or other attendant dangers of war in a state 
of unpreparedness, 


187. According to my view we need not postul 
tion compulsion to explain shock dreams, 

pairs of ready-formed Opposite wishes exist 
wish fulfilment theory will be found to be 
plain these dreams. In the doctor-play, 
note, that the child reverses the origin 
the primary situation the child had to submit to the operation 
while in the play he assumes the role of the doctor and does 
the mock operation on another person who plays the part 


iginally. If we assume the presence 


ate a repeti- 
If we assume that 
in our mind the 
sufficient to ex- 
it is interesting to 
al danger situation. In 
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of a pair of opposite wishes in the mind of the child, namely, 
“to operate as a doctor’ and ‘to be operated upon as a 
patient,’ it will be seen that in the primary situation the wish 
to be operated upon was satisfied perforce resulting in the 
liberation of the wish to operate, and it is this latter com- 
ponent wish of the pair that makes the child take up the 
role of the doctor in the play- As the satisfaction resulting 
from the play is of an imaginary type it has to be repeated to 
get a relief of the tension. Had the child an opportunity to 
retaliate by an actual operation on the doctor there would 
have been no necessity to repeat the performance. 


188. There was a patient of mine who served as a flying 
officer in the first Great World War. He accidentally fell 
from an aeroplane but was miraculously saved. After his 
bodily wounds had healed he developed a typical shock 
One of the most troublesome symptoms of his 
disease was that he dreamt almost every night of falling from 
an aeroplane and he would wake up in terror trembling all 
over. The shock dreams showed the repetition mechanism 
in a clear manner. I had opportunities of analysing quite a 
number of his fear dreams. The analysis revealed a most 
interesting fact, namely, that he was identifying himself in 


the dream with the. forces that were responsible for the 


accident. ° 


neurosis. 


189. The situation in the dream could be viewed from two 
different aspects, one passive and the other active. These 
two aspects can be represented in language by the passive 
voice and the active voice respectively, thus: (1) ‘ The patient 
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was being thrown out of the acroplane by some unknown 
agency’ and (2) ‘the unknown agency was throwing the 
patient out of the acroplane.’ In every case it was found 
by analysis that the patient was identifying himself with 
the unknown force or agency that was responsible for his 
fall. In the actual accident of course the first situation was 
the one which the patient had to experience. If we can 
establish an identification with an offending agent the pain 
resulting from a forcible submission to that agency disappears 
from the mind and it was this factor that was responsible for 
causing the repetition of the original danger situation in the 
reversed form in the patient’s dream. That there was a re- 
versal of the original situation in the dream could only be 
detected by analysis. I therefore see no reason to posit a re- 
petition compulsion to explain such dreams. What Freud 
describes as unbound stimulus energy is really the tension 
of the unfulfilled opposite wish. 


190. The tendency to believe in Supernatural manifestations 
is almost a universal trait. This Predisposition makes the 
The Supernatural Ordinary observer biased in his estimate 
in Dreams of certain types of peculiar manifesta- 
tions seen in dreams. People often report that their 
dreams have come true. The conclusion is therefore 
drawn that dreams may indicate the trend:of future events; 
again a person may say that he had a vision of the 
death of somebody when that event actually took place and 
when he had no chance of getting any information about it: 
then in India there are innumerable cases in which people will 
affirm that they have obtained medicines for incurable 
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diseases either for themselves or for other persons during 
dreams. Excluding cases. of deliberate fraud the number of. 
such mysterious dream manifestations observed by honest 
people is so large that the scientist cannot dismiss them off- 
hand, It is to be observed that when the tendency to believe 
in supernatural things is present the value of the actual 
evidences in support of such phenomena is likely to be over- 
rated. The observer quite unconsciously makes mistakes in 
his findings. It is therefore necessary to have a strict sifting 
of the evidence whenever anything out of the ordinary crops 
up in a dream. Ín the present state of our knowledge it is 
impossible to say whether these supernatural dream mani- 
festations really occur or not- It would be as much rash to 
disbelieve them as to believe in their existence. Most of the 
testimony that is available in support of such manifestations 
is unreliable. As many of us are likely to come across these 
so-called mysterious dreams in our everyday life I shall here 
indicate the precautions that are to be observed in recording 
such dreams in a way so as tO make the evidence reliable. 


191. The commonest source of error that is responsible for 
making a dream appear mysterious is what is technically 
called amnesia or lapse of memory. Psycho-pathologists have 
observed many strange freaks of amnesia. An incident for 
instance may completely go out of our mind without leaving 
any conscious trace and yet may have a profound influence 
on our behaviour by continuing to act from the unconscious 
level, The memory of such events may come up into 
consciousness in a dream oF during a hysteric fit. I remem- 
ber a very interesting case of a girl who was supposed to have 
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been obsessed by the spirit of another girl who had com- 
-mitted suicide and who was entirely unknown to her. My 
patient was quite like an ordinary intelligent girl in her 
normal periods but directly she had a fit, she would behave 
in a very strange manner. Her whole personality would 
change and she would say that she was such and such a girl 
of such and such a village; she had quarrelled with her hus- 
band and had committed suicide; she would give details, 
state the name and mention the village where this girl was 
supposed to have lived. This fit would last for a few 
minutes and the girl would be her normal self again. The 
incident could not be dismissed as the fanciful utterances of 
a hysteric. The father of the girl consulted the postal guide 
and found out that the village of that name actually existed. 
He wrote to the postmaster enquiring whether any case of 
suicide had occurred in the village. The postmaster wrote 
back giving particulars of an actual case which absolutely 
tallied with the report of the girl during her fit. The girl 


had no chance of getting any information of this incident 


and the father was a thoroughly honest man whose report 
could be relied upon. 


On questioning the girl during her 


Ə, 
ral state no clue to the cause of her peculiar behaviour 
cou. 


ould be elicited. The girl quite honestly told me that she 
did not remember anything that happened during her fit. At 
first I could not puzzle out a solution. Her relations firmly 
believed that the spirit of that girl actually came and do- 
minated the patient during her fit. The true explanation of this 
curious incident came to me by accident. I had been to see 
the girl one morning but she was in one of her fits at the 
time. I was waiting for the fit to pass off and having noth- 
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ing better to do was casually turning over a file of old verna- 
cular newspapers. Suddenly a familiar name in one of the 
issues arrested my attention. It was the name of the village 
where the spirit girl was supposed to have committed suicide. 
The correspondent of the paper had reported the death of the 
girl by suicide and the attendant circumstances. The mys- 
tery was clear. The girl must have at some time read that 
report and being of a hysterical temperament the incident 
preyed on her mind and got linked with some unconscious 
repressed complex so that the girl although not remember- 
ing anything in the conscious mind utilized the incident as a 
vart of her obsession. Conscious introspection on the part 
of the girl was of no use in bringing this repressed memory 
into awareness. This incident clearly proves the undesir- 
ability of rushing into supernatural theories to explain some 
out-of-the-way occurrence when a rational explanation is not 
forthcoming. Under such circumstances the wisest course 
would be to withhold judgement. One should not bring in a 
supernatural explanation unless there is direct evidence in 


support of it. 
A 


102. There is another type of peculiar defect of memory 
which has been called paramnesia. Paramnesia may be des- 
cribed as a false memory. An incident whieh is being seen 
for the first time appears to the person who is a victim to this 
condition to be a repetition of a past cvent. Similarly a place 
which is actually seen for the first time is supposed to have 
been visited before. A full and correct explanation of this 
mental aberration is not yet available. Many psychologists: 
have tried to explain this phenomenon. I shall give here my 
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own ideas of paramnesia. If we analyse our memory we 
find that the memory image of any event is definitely located 
in time and space; for instance, when a person remembers 
his visit to a friend he knows the time and the place where 
this took place. In forgetting, the whole incident, with 
its time and space localizations, may go out of consciousness 
or only one clement of the memory image may be lost. We 
may be able to remember where a particular event happened 
but the exact date may be forgotten. Sometimes both the 
locality and the time are lost but the incident itself is remem- 
bered so that we are unable to say when and where it hap- 
pened. On seeing a person in the street one may recognize 
him to be a familiar figure but yet may not be able to say who 
that person was and where one first saw him. It sometimes 
happens that the lost memory clement is suddenly restored 


to consciousness so that the person who seemed to be un- 


known at first is recognized to be a familiar individual. 
Thus we see that a Memory image is composed of three 
elements, viz, the feeling of familiarity or recognition, the 
localization in time and the localization in space. There are 
certain 

calling of past events and objects. Some persons are able to 
temember names more easily than. dates. Certain types of 
objects or everts make deep impression on certain people 
while certain other types of incidents are more easily for- 
gotten. Let us suppose that a person sees an unknown in- 
dividual for the first time and let us suppose that the locali- 
zations in time and space only, so far as this incident is con- 
cerned, are lost. At some later period when the person sees 
that individual again he has the feeling of familiarity or re- 
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cognition but he is only able to say that he met him some- 
time back. The exact place and time of meeting this indi- 
vidual are not remembered by him. He might have met 
this person several years ago or he might have met him only 
yesterday. In .both cases the feeling would be identical. 
The time localization is referred to an indefinite past period. 
Now suppose the interval between the first and the second 
meeting is extremely short; even then, as the time localiza- 
tion is wanting the impression may arise that the first meet- 
ing took place a long time back. When a person sees am 
object for the first time during a state of fatigue, distraction 
or mental and emotional strain-the momentary first impres- 
sion is liable to go out of consciousness in its entirety or only 
time and space localizations may be lost. In the first case 
when all the memory elements are missing the subject does 
not notice anything abnormal butin the latter case as the feel- 
ing of familiarity in connection with the first impression per- 
sists the subject experiences a peculiar mental state in which 
it seems that the object is a familiar one and must have been 
seen before.- This is how paramnesia arises. This explana- 
tion does not give us any idea why the memory elements 
should at all disappear from consciousness but it brings param- 
nesia into line with normal forgetting. It often happens that 
in paramnesia instead of experiencing the fecling of having 
seen the object before one gets an idea that one has seen it in 
a dream and the present experience scems to be a realization 
of a former dream. There is no doubt that paramnesia is 
responsible for many statements that dreams have come true- 


193. We have seen that amnesia or lapse of memory is some- 
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times responsible for the popular notion that the unknown 
past may appear in a dream and paramnesia gives a el 
pression of a knowledge of the future. It is difficult to fin 
out the correct explanation of a dream in which amnesia is 
responsible for giving it a mysterious appearance. A 
thorough search of the past events will often reveal the res- 
ponsible factor. Hypnosis may be utilized to bring up lost 
memory. Hypnosis is somewhat allied to the dream state; 
therefore a memory which is available in a dream can also 
be revived during hypnosis. The best and only safeguard- 
against paramnesia is to record the dream immediately after 
it is seen. If the written record existed of a scene or an event — 
previously dreamt of there would be no difficulty in verify- 
ing the details of the actual experience which is supposed to 
have been foreshadowed in the dream. It would be of great 
advantage to the scientific worker if everybody made it a 
habit of noting down all their peculiar and apparently super- 


Natural dreams. Many sources of error would thus be 
avoided. 


194. There are other ways in which 
false idea of foreshadowing a future eve 
nary wish fulfilments. 

creating the drearn may 
bring about an actual rea 
person who has the unful 
he is in a foreign land. 

at a later period with the 
has come true. 


a dream may give a 
nt. Dreams are imagi- 
The wish which is responsible for 
also be active in conscious life and 
lization of the dream situation. A 
filled desire to travel may dream that 
This wish may actually be realized 
appearance that the previous dream 
This mistake in judgement is more likely 
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to occur in those cases in which the wish is not directly in 
the forefront of consciousness. 


195. We often dream of the death of our near relations. 
It has already been explained that the motive force for this 
dream lies in the unconscious mind and is traceable to the 
hostility of the child towards its parents. A person may have 
these death dreams at frequent intervals and yet may forget 
them unless he specifically directs his attention to them or 
makes it a point to note them down directly they occur, when 
an actual death of such a near relation takes place the subject 
may have an idea that he had a foreboding of this death in his 
dream. In the case of absent relations one may have the 
dream of danger befalling them owing tothe same unconsci- 
ous childhood hostility coming into operation. This un- 
conscious hostility is very often stirred up whenever there 
arises in actual life any possibility of danger to the individual 
concerned. If a father is in the habit of regularly writing to 
his absent son and if for some reason his regular correspon- 
dence is interrupted the son is likely to have a danger dream 
of his father in a critical situation. Now it may happen that 
a real trouble is the disturbing factor in interrupting the 
regularity of the correspondence. Under such circumstances 
the son’s danger dream apparently comes true. In the case 
of such frequently occurring dreams the best way to judge 
whether they really give us any indication of future events 
is by having recourse to the law of probability. This mathe- 
matical law tells us how often we can expect a coincidence; 
so by its help we can decide whether the coming true of a 
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dream in real life is a mere coincidence or something more 
than that. 


196. A person dreams that he has appendicitis. After 2 
few days he actually gets the disease. How do we account 
for such premonitory dreams? I had occasion to come across 
such dreams in a number of my patients. The explanation 
consists in the fact that the appendicitis had ‘already started 
when the dream occurred. In the waking state owing to 
many distractions the patient failed to notice the slight pain 
which indicated the onset of the disease. As the patient had 
previous experience of appendicular attacks it was not difi- 
cult for him to realize the nature of the mischief when his 
attention was directed towards it. The slight pain served to 


ae the mind during sleep and as appendicular dreams 
ave a 


sa peculiar significance to the unconscious mind it was 
possible for the repressed desire which lies at the root of such 
dreams to get itself linked with the actual pain that existed 
and come into consciousness in the form of a dream. 


197., Many people believe th 


¢ at disembodied spirits come to 
us during 


€ our sleep and are responsible for those dreams in 
which we happen to see dead persons. This type of dream 
is not difficult to explain. Analysis almost invariably shows 
that the wish to see the dead person was responsible for his 
appearance in the dream. The dream is a typical wish ful- 
filment dream. It is to be remembered that the dead person 
in a dream may be a symbol for another person who is not 
directly represented. For instance, a person may see a dead 
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king in a dream instead of seeing his own father who is re- 
presented by the king symbol. 


198. One sometimes hears of commands and instructions 
coming from a dead person or a deity in a dream 
Dream The dreamer often says that by follow- 
COREG GILLS ing the dream directions he succeeded in 
some difficult task or enterprise. It must not be supposed 
that these commandments are always of the beneficial 
or harmless type. The Indian provincial police ad- 
ministration reports show that many cases of murder 
occur as a result of such dreams. If we carefully examine 
the previous history of such dreamers we find that there is a 
peculiar liability for the commandment dreams to recur fre- 
quently. One is often struck by the resemblance of these 
dreams with the delusional ideas of the insane attended with 
visions. Curiously enough in all commandment dreams that 
I have investigated there has always been available a history 
of mental disease in the family of the subject. A hereditary 
mental instability seems to be an essential factor in the causa- 
tion of such dreams. In a few cases the subjects who had 
been susceptible to these dreams developed mental disease 
later on. Cocaine eaters and persons addicted to cannabis 
indica often experience these dreams. The same type of 
wish fulfilment mechanism as seen in delusions is in opera- 
tion in commandment dreams of both normal and of men- 
tally unbalanced people. 


199. In Bengal there is a popular shrine named Tarakeswar 
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of the God Siva. People from all parts of India suffering 
from chronic diseases resort to this place for the cure 
of their troubles. If the sufferer is un- 

able to come himself he may send a i 
representative. The afflicted person or his agent observes 
a fast. He lies prostrate before the image and offers his 
prayers till the deity is propitiated and appears before him 
in a dream. It may take a few days or a month before the 
prayer is heard. Sometimes the devotee has no dream an 

has to go away disappointed. In successful cases the devotee 
gets a command in a dream: to go through prescribe 

penances; more often he is ordered to take certain drugs- 
Sometimes the deity appears before him in vision and hands 
over to him in person a root or a herb with directions how 
to take it. On waking the devotee actually finds that he is 
holding the drug in his hand. In Bengal there is a regular 
trade of medicines supposed to have been found in dreams. 
There is no doubt that many cures occur by the use of such 
remedies. Owing to continued fasting, praying and night 
keeping the devotee gets into a state of physical an 

mental exhaustion after a few days; this coupled with the in- 
tense desire to get a remedy by propitiating the deity makes 
it possible for hallucinatory dreams to appear when the sub- 
ject dozes off to sleep in spite of his best efforts to keep awake. 
The same wish fulfilment mechanism that is responsible for 
other dreams is also in operation here. The cure that results 
is a faith cure due to auto-suggestion. As one would expect 
in such cases there are many instances in which the cure 
fails to materialize. This explanation does not clear up the 
whole mystery. As-I have already mentioned there are cases 


Dream Finds 
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in which the devotee gets a drug in the dream state or is able 
to trace an object, the existence of which he never suspected 
before, by following the instructions received in the dream. 
Of course it is quite possible for the temple authorities to im- 
pose upon the subject by thrusting some object into his hand 
during sleep and whispering directions in his ears. There is 
ample evidence to show that one can hear an outside conver- 
sation during sleep and incorporate it in one’s dream parti- 
cularly when one is in a semi-conscious fatigued state. There 
is no doubt that this is the true explanation in a certain limited 
number of instances but I shall not go so far as to state that 
all cases are traceable to deliberate trickery. Even if we ex- 
cluded fraud there is no necessity of assuming the existence of 
any supernatural agency to explain this phenomenon. In 
that well known state called somnambulism or sleep-walking 
the subject may execute complicated actions while asleep and 
„yet may be absolutely ignorant of them on waking. .Some- 
times he has a hazy recollection of his movements and has 
„the impression that the whole affair was a dream. A som- 
nambulic subject may collect a root or a herb during sleep 
and on awakening may think that he got the object in his 


dream. 


200. I remember an interesting case in which a lady used 
to get fits. She was cured of her attacks by wearing an 
amulet, The amulet got lost on one occasion and the fits re- 
turned. She made a thorough search for it but it could not 
be found. One night the patient dreamt that the amulet 
was inside a vessel in her store room and the next morning 
it was actually found in that place. It would appear that the 
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203. About the year 1880 there was in Vienna a distin- 
guished physician named Joseph Breuer. Breuer enjoyed an 
The Beginning extensive practice and among his private 
of Psycho-analysis patients was a young lady suffering from 
certain nervous and physical symptoms. The troubles of this 
patient proved very intractable and in spite of Breuer’s best 
efforts he could not do anything for her. After having ex- 
hausted all known forms of treatment to no purpose the 
patient herself one day made a suggestion to Breuer. The 
lady thought that if Breuer could give her sufficient time so 
that she could acquaint him with all the details of her troubles 
he might be in a position to find a Suitable remedy for her. 
Breuer readily accepted the proposal and the patient began 
to unburden herself before him. Breuer found that the 
patient in her conversation could not point out anything that 
would reveal the origin, of her symptoms. To enable her to 
revive the past more e ectively he hypnotized her and asked 
her to mention all details that she could remember. ‘The 
conversation thenceforth was carried on by the patient in the 
hypnotic state. No suggestion of any kind was used and 
the hypnotic trance was merely taken advantage of to extend 
the range of memory. The account thus obtained was so 
voluminous that it was impossible to hear her whole history 
in one sitting. They ultimately came to an arrangement that 
Breuer would devote one hour to’ his patient Sen day and 
the sittings went on from day to day. The patient often 
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brought in accounts of her private and family life which it 
was no business of the doctor to hear but in spite of his 
embarrassment Breuer had to stand by his agreement. 
Breuer was a very sympathetic physician; this made it easy 
for the patient to confide in him. Strange to say as she got 
more and more free with her descriptions of her intimate life 
her symptoms began to disappear and ultimately she talked 
herself out into a perfect cure without any active intervention 


on the part of Breuer. 


204. This was indeed a wonderful cure. Breuer was of a 
scientific turn of mind and he decided to try this method on 
other patients. He was a very busy prac- 
Freud titioner and he found it impossible to de- 
Vote the necessary amount of time to such cases. He there- 
fore called one of his young colleagues to help him in his 
investigations. This young doctor was Sigmund Freud. 
Freud was then about twenty-four years old and was strug- 
gling hard to establish a practice in nervous and mentat dis- 
Orders. Sedative medicines, hydrotherapy electrotherapy and 
hypnotism formed the entire armamentarium of the mental 
physician at that time. Freud had found these methods 
quite ineffective so he readily took up Breuer’s suggestion and 
Started to treat nervous patients according to this new plan. 
The results were very encouraging and soon several cures 
Were reported. In the course of treatment Freud found that 
improvement occurred only when certain significant but for- 
gotten incidents in the patient's life came back to memory and 
when the communication of such information to the doctor 
Was attended with appropriate emotional disturbances. 


Breuer and 
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slightest variation from the accustomed set of conditions 7 
an apparently intelligent act the animal fails. to adapt itse 
to the new situation and the so-called intelligence vanishes. 


202. There is fallacy in the line of argument indicated 
above.. It 1s quite easy to explain human behaviour even of 


the most complicated type on a similar basis. In fact the’ 


behaviouristic school of psychologists have been trying to do 
this. It is not possible to be cognizant of other people’s 
thought. It is only on the basis of analogy of our own mind 
that we assume the presence of thoughts in others. Of 
course the other man will tell you that he thinks, but his 
speech is only a special form of behaviour and can give us 
no direct insight into his mental condition. Strictly speak- 
ing itis as much rational to assume the existence of thought 
in another person from his speech as from his other be- 
haviour. A dumb person does not speak but still we assume 
that he thinks. The psychologist may explain the behaviour 
of a dumb person without the assumption that he thinks. 
I am therefore of the view that although it is impossible to 
cite any direct evidence in support of the existence of mental 
images in animals still its possibility is not altogether exclud- 
ed. There is a good deal of difference between saying that 
‘an animal does not think and that we do not know whether 
it does so or not.’ Animals may have images after all and it 
may be possible for them to have simple dreams. If, we 
carefully observe. a dog during sleep we may notice certain 
actions and gesticulations which are difficult to explain on the 
basis of direct stimuli. Sometimes a dog would snap at am 
imaginary fly or may chase an imaginary enemy, he may 
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show signs of terror without any apparent reason. In all 


such cases it would be justifiable to suppose that mental 
images are likely to be present in the dog’s consciousness. 
From the evidence at our disposal we may say that a lower 
animal may have simple dreams but there is no absolute cer- 


tainty on this point. ` 
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Freud thought that it was the forgotten pent-up emotion that 
remained as a thorn in the mind that caused the nervous 
symptoms. Freud thus came to the view that it is a psycho- 
logical rather than a physiological condition that acts as the 
inciter of nervous disorders. Breuer and Freud soon parted 
company with each other owing to difference of opinion- 
Breuer’s interest in this form of treatment also received a 
check from other directions. Freud was left alone in the 
field to develop this new therapeutics. 


205. Once Freud made the discovery that it was the buried 
memory that caused the disease his whole attention was direct- 
ed to the revival of forgotten but significant 
affairs of the patient’s life. The sympathe- 
tic, passive listening attitude of the physician was enough to 
bring to light some of these memories but soon cases were 
encountered in which this method proved ineffective. Freud 
also came across patients who could not be hypnotized. 
Freud therefore tried to develop other methods for bringing 
forgotten events to consciousness. He had seen the famous 
French hypnotist Bernheim removing post-hypnotic amnesia 
by repeated Assurances’ accompanied by a little pressure with 
the hand on the head of the subject. A person under 
hypnosis may be made to behave in all sorts of queer man- 
ner but when he is roused from the hypnotic state it is often 
found that he cannot recall what happened during the trance, 
particularly if the hypnotizer happens to give him any sug- 
gestion to that effect. This loss of memory is called post- 
hypnotic amnesia. Freud thought that the amnesia of his 
patients and the post-hypnotic amnesia were of the same type 


Buried Memory 
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and should yield to similar measures- So when the patient 
failed to bring up any significant material in connection with 
his disease Freud would place his hand on the patient’s fore- 
head, exert a little pressure and assure him that the forgotten 
memory would now come into his mind. The results ex- 
ceeded all expectations but here again there were occasions in : 
which the patient would say that he remembered nothing 
but Freud had grown bold by his successes and he insisted 
that the forgotten thought must be there and what the patient 
should do was to speak out whatever came up into his mind 
when the pressure was exerted. The thought that was pro- 
duced under such conditions often looked quite irrelevant to 
the purposes of treatment but Freud’s genius could find out 
that the apparently irrelevant utterances of the patient acted’ 
merely as a screen behind which the sought-for material was 
to be easily detected. This was one of the greatest discoveries: 
in the field of psychology and out of this was evolved the 


whole later technique of psycho-analysis. 


206. With increasing experience Freud found it unneces- 
sary to follow the pressure method. The patient was 
Re o Busey asked to recline comfortably on a 
Method couch with closed eyes and to relax his. 
muscles. The room was kept semi-darkened. The physi- 
cian sat near the’ head of the couch. The patient was 
required not to direct his mind actively to anything but to: 
Maintain’ a passive attitude and give full reins to his thoughts.. 
He was asked to report faithfully and honestly whatever came 
up into his mind irrespective of the consideration whether 
the material was relevant or irrelevant, sound or absurd, 
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.decent or indecent. The patient was not to exercise his 
critical faculty in any way. The physician kept a note of 
the patient's thoughts. It was found that although the suc- 
-cessive ideas produced under such conditions often show no 
„conscious connecting associational links and appear to be so 
many detached and separate products it is almost always 
possible provided one is fully acquainted with the patient's 
‘life history to detect a chain of relevant and connected asso- 
«ciations underlying and determining as it were the successive 
conscious detached ideas. This associational link remains 
unconscious to the patient and it is the business of the psycho- 
analyst to make it conscious. It is in this unconscious region 
-of the mind that the roots of mental disease are to be found 
and the pent-up emotions in connection with unpleasant for 
gotten incidents arc stored up. This method of laying bare 
the unconscious is known as the free association method and 
the analytical procedure that is concerned with the unearth- 
ing of the unconscious by this process came to be known as 
Psycho-analysis. The history of psycho-analysis begins with 
the adoption of the technique of the free association method 
and with the rejection of hypnotism as an-aid to the revival 
of memory. The treatment that aims simply at the dis- 
charge of pent-up emotions by arousing the memory of the 
significant pathogenic past incident either by hypnosis or in 
any other manner is known as the cathartic treatment on the 
analogy that the therapeutic process acts like a purge in driv- 
ing out the offending material from the mental system. 
The cathartic method has been found to be eminently suit- 
able in the treatment of war neurosis and shellshock cases. 
The proper psycho-analytic. technique on the other hand 
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attempts to lay bare all the unconscious thoughts in the- 
patients mind. It is applicable to more deep-rooted and 
serious forms of mental disorder. It takes a much longer: 
time in producing its results but it is more thorough in effect- 
ing a complete restoration of the mental balance. The intro- 
duction of the free association technique widened the range. 
of applicability of psycho-analysis as one had no longer to de- 
pend on uncertain hypnosis to bring buried memory to the 


surface. ‘ 


207. After a sufficient number of patients had been suc- 
cessfully analysed Freud took a stock of the unearthed uncon- 
phir soi scious thoughts and images that were res- 

eg ponsible for the production of symptoms in 
He was quite surprised to find that 
lements were connected with the 
order. They referred to cer- 
seduction or sexual assault in 


his neurotic subjects. 
almost all these unconscious © 
sex life and were of an antisocia 


tain incidents of the nature of sed ; 
the early life of the patient. This observation led Freud to 


think that mental symptoms are traceable to forgotten sexual 
traumas or injuries in early childhood. Freud’s supposition: 
received a rude shock when he found by actual enquiry from: 
his patient’s relations that in some of his cases the past 
alleged incidents unearthed with so much effort never really 
happened; they were pure figments of imagination. It was 
Strange that cure should take place irrespective of the fact 


whether the unearthed sexual event was a supposed or a real 


one. Freud then made the bold assumption that in the 
ary incident is as good as a real one 


mental sphere an imaginary 10 
and it was the unconscious wish to be sexually assaulted that 
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caused the corresponding phantasy and acted as the potent 
factor in the production of nervous symptoms of his patients. 
In conformity with his findings his ideas of child sexuality 
which were till then just like those of an ordinary physician, 
underwent a drastic revision. Freud found that the child is 
not so innocent sexually as is usually supposed and that rudi- 
ments of all the different forms of sex perversions met with 
in pathological adults are to be found in the child also. 
Numerous observations on normal children confirmed this 
view. Freud calls child sexuality polymorpho-perverse be- 
cause it contains latent elements capable of being trans- 
formed into all sorts of perversions. The manifestations of sex 
in the child are somewhat different from those in the grown- 
up although the adult forms of sex expression are also to be 
seen occasionally in very young children. It is. the child 
sexuality that provides the key to the understanding of neuro- 
tic symptoms. That the child has sexual propensities and that 
too of a perverse nature is a statement that has aroused much 
criticism and incredulity among lay as well as scientific 
people. It should be remembered that Freud’s views rest on 
actual observations which have been confirmed by numerous 
other workers in this and other fields and unless one can 


show that all these findings are spurious it would be rash to 
challenge the doctrine of child sexuality. 


208. The sexual cravings of the child have their origin in the 
deepest layers of our instinctive life. The social environment, 
Festa however, stands in the way of fulfilment of 


a these desires. Directly the little child tries 
to give vent to them it meets with prohibitions and obstruc- 
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tions from the parents and other members of the family. 
As the child grows older social, educational and reli- 
gious considerations also come into operation to keep 
those antisocial trends in check. Practically the child is 
denied all opportunities of direct satisfaction of such wishes. 
The conflict that results from a clash of the child’s antisocial 
cravings on the one hand and the parental and social inhibi- 
tions on the other is solved in the normal individual by an 
actual forcing down of these wishes into the unconscious 
layers of the mind. The conscious personality is thus freed 
from the strain of the conflict. The antisocial desires which 
were once conscious in early childhood are now entirely for- 
gotten. A whole range of defensive mechanism is erected 
as a barrier to prevent the undesirable elements from coming 
into the conscious field. This process is technically known 
as repression. Unfortunately for us the repressed wishes are 
Not extinguished but continue to exist in the unconscious re- 
gion of our mind just like so many criminals interned by the 
police and only waiting for opportunities to assert themselves. 
In civic life neither the criminals nor the police defensive 
Measures against them are openly known to the public; 
similarly neither the repressed antisocial wish nor the 
defensive system erected against it is within the knowledge of 


the conscious personality. 


209. The mental force that keeps the undesirable wishes 


confined to the unconscious region of the mind and 
Mental Censor prevents their effort at fulfilment - is 


technically known as the censor on the analogy of the 
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press censor whose function it is to expunge all material 
considered to be against the interest of society from 
the matter meant for publication. The mental censor is, 
however, not. uniformly vigilant at all times, its activities are 
considerably weakened during slecp as also during moments 
of excitement. During such periods many ideas enter consci- 
ousness in the form of dreams and impulsive thoughts that 
would not be allowed admission in the ordinary waking state. 
The criminal often wears a disguise to elude the police so that 
he may moye about openly to carry on his wicked plans; 
similarly the repressed cravings in their efforts at fulfilment 
are often able to elude the censor when its alertness is impair- 
ed or even in the normal waking state and appear in consci- 
Ousness in some hidden or symbolic form. Again these 
tendencies often ally themselves with other wishes that are 


normally allowed entry into .consciousness to seek relief in 
indirect satisfaction. 


210. Freud thus made the discovery that dreams have a 
meaning. They represent the efforts of the repressed wishes 
The Pain of to enter the conscious field at a time when 
Mental Disease the censor is somewhat off its guard. The 
symptoms of mental patients also have been shown to be 
intimately connected with an attempt at indirect satisfaction 
of the repressed desires. One expects that normally a wish 
during fulfilment should produce a feeling of pleasure: 
How is it then that dreams and mental symptoms, which re- 
present indirect wish fulfilments, are often associated with 
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painful emotional disturbances? The explanation lies in the 
fact that there is always a pleasurable element to be found by 
analysis in connection with even the most painful symptom. 
The pain that is attached to a mental symptom is traceable to 
the conflict between the repressed wish striving for expression 
on the one hand and the mental censor trying to put 
a stop to such activity on the other. In anxiety dreams and 
nightmares the pleasure factor is also to be detected by analy- 
sis. The hidden pleasure that is attached to the repressed 
element of a mental symptom often acts as a bar towards its 
removal. The diseased personality shows a sort of splitting 
into two halves : one part clings unconsciously to the symp- 
tom and strives to maintain it for the sake of the pleasure 
it affords while the other conscious half of the personality that 
suffers makes earnest efforts for its removal. It seems strange 
indeed that a person who is undergoing an extreme form of 
pain should refuse to part with the elements that are respon- 
sible for producing it but nevertheless it is‘a fact that has been 
repeatedly proved by psycho-analysis. Besides the pleasure 
element there are also other factors of very important nature 
that serve to maintain the suffering of neurotic patients. The 
repressed wish which is of an antisocial type produces an un- 
Conscious feeling of guilt in the patient and the portion of the 
Personality that is represented in normal life by the conscience 
tries to punish the ego that harbours the guilty wish. Both 
the sense of guilt and the operations of the punishing con- 
Science usually remain outside the field of awareness. The 
Suffering of a neurotic patient may often be properly called 


self-punishment. $ 
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211. There are numerous ways in which the personality 
attempts to grapple with the repressed forces that tend to 
Manifestations oj disturb its equanimity. These defensive 
the repressed Wisk methods may be illustrated by examples 
from the conscious sphere. It should be remembered that 
the unconscious mental processes are exactly similar to the 
conscious ones except with regard to the factor of awareness. 
Let us suppose that a diabetic patient has been forbidden by 
his physician to eat sugar for which he feels an intense crav- 
ing. If the patient accepts the physician’s advice a struggle 
ensues in his mind to keep his undesirable craving in check. 
The outcome of the conflict will be different under different 
circumstances. The patient, may for instance, give up eating 
sugar as such and may develop a tendency to take fruits in 
excess and also milk. Both fruits and milk contain sugar 
in another form and thus they may act as substitutes for 
ordinary sugar. The original prohibited activity has been 
replaced by a substitute the true significance of which may 
under conditions remain quite unknown to the subject. 
The substitute object is in such a case known as a symbol. 
When the personality is aware of the true purpose served by 
the substitute, technically speaking, it ceases to be a symbol. 
Saccharin in place of sugar is a substitute the true function 
of which is appreciated by the patient, therefore it is not a 
symbol in the psycho-analytic sense of the term. In the 
domain of mental disease it is the symbol with its unconscious 
meaning that is important and not the consciously determined 
ordinary substitute. An ordinary substitute for a repressed 
wish will not be able to gain entry into the conscious field. 
The censor may however be easily deteived by the disguise of 
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the symbols. In the conscious mind symbolic objects are 
invested with a significance or to use a technical expression a 
cathexis or a charge, that is not intrinsic to them. The im- 
portance which the diabetic attaches to milk and fruits when 
he takes them unknowingly in place of forbidden sugar is 
likely to be out of proportion to their real value as articles 


of diet. 


212. Psycho-analysis has made the wonderful discovery that 
although people may differ widely from one another in their 
ea geographical and cultural positions they 

show the same type of symbol formation. 
In fact symbols have the appearance of inherited mental traits 
handed down to us from our remote ancestors. Animals 
often figure as symbols. Among primitive tribes the totem 
is a symbolic product. The most cultured militant suffragette 
may show the same reaction of unjustified fear in the presence 
of a little harmless rat as the illiterate and docile Hindu 
village girl. In both the cases the unconscious mind of the 
person concerned invests the innocent rat with a dangerous 
symbolic-significance which is not inherent to it. Whenever 
we find an exaggerated charge attached to an object, animate 
or inanimate, we may be sure that symbolism is in operation, 
and that behind the symbol is to be found a’ repressed wish 
from which the symbol derives its significance. The dis- 
covery of the true meaning of a symbol’in any individual case 
is a difficult job because it has its origin in very deep re- 
pression. Fortunately for us symbols have more or less con- 
stant meaning and are universal in their distribution. Artistic 
productions, language and literature, folklore and mythology 
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help us to decipher symbols. Money has a symbolic value in 
the case of many persons. When the. miser hoards it merely 
for the pleasure of storing and handling it one may be sure 
that the satisfaction be derives from such an act is of the 
symbolic type. Literature gives us a hint on its symbolic 
significance. We use such expressions as “filthy lucre’, 
‘yellow dirt’, “wallowing in money’, ‘laying the golden 
egg’, etc. All these expressions suggest the intimate uncon- 
scious association that exists in our mind connecting the ideas 
of money with those of filth. In Hindustani money is often 
called ‘hath ka mayela’ or ‘dirt of the hand’. In slang 
Bengali ‘offering bribe’ is described as “passing stool on 
one’s palm’. The corresponding English expression is to 
grease one’s palm. Psycho-analysis has found that money, 
particularly metal coin, stands as a symbol for stool. 


213. Why should the idea of filthy excrement be invested 
with so much charge as to lead to symbol formation is a ques- 
infec tion that will naturally arise in one’s mind. 
Symbot Psycho-analysis has been able here also to 
provide the answer. In very young children there exists a 
strong fascination to play with the excrement. The child far 
from exhibiting any disgust towards what adults call the offen- 
sive smell of faeces, seems to enjoy it. The original attrac- 
tion for faeces is gradually repressed owing to the influence of 
parental prohibitions ‘and social training and is later replaced 
by disgust in the adult. The disgust is a defensive reaction 
to keep the repressed attraction in check. The smell of 
excreta and also all body odours which are originally felt as 
pleasant experiences by the child may under certain conditions 
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exert their fascination even in adults. The part that body 
odours play in sex attraction is well known to sexologists. 
Certain vegetables and spices used for flavouring food have a 
smell strongly resembling that of human excrement. Onion 
is such an article. The repressed attraction for faeces exist- 
ing in the’adult often cludes the vigilance of the censor and 
comes into consciousness as relish for onion. If the repression 
be very strong the person has a definite dislike for onion. 
Again rotten leather has a smell very much like that of faeces. 
In its undisguised form it is positively nauseating to the 
average person but manufacturers of high class Parisian per- 
fumes know that a very small quantity of the extract of this 
disgusting substance when mixed with any flowery essence, 
will make the latter immensely more fragrant and appealing. 


214. Our likes and dislikes are intimately associated with 
the development of our love life. The whole question is a 
Erotopenous Zones VELy complicated one and our knowledge 
of the Body of the exact nature of this development is 
as yet far from complete. I shall attempt to indicate a very 
brief outline of the processes concerned. Certain regions of 
the body are so constituted by nature that any stimulation of 
these parts, provided it is not excessive, gives rise to pleasant 
sensations. The mouth opening is such a part. «In the in- 
fant the contact of warm milk and of the mother’s nipples are 
felt as pleasant experiences. Similarly the evacuations of the 
bowels and of the bladder produce pleasant’ sensations in the 
anal and urethral openings. These pleasures are normally 
associated with the physiological activities of the infant and 
they serve definite biological purposes. Sometimes the in- 
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fant, even in the absence of a biological need such as that of 
nutrition or excretion, tries to evoke the pleasurable sensa- 
tions attached to these regions of the body. This leads to 
thumb sucking and similar activities. It is merely for the 
pleasure it gives to the mouth region that the child sucks its 
thumb. It does not serve any nutritional purpose. When 
the aim of the biological pleasurable activity is thus deviated 
from its original direction it serves to reinforce an independ- 
ent pleasure-secking element existing in the child’s mind. 
This is the factor out of which the love life develops. The 
pleasant sensations arising out of the special regions of the 
body later tend to fuse together and they become linked to 
somewhat similar sensations derived from the genital organs. 
All these special parts of the body therefore ultimately serve 
Eros or Love. Hence they have been called erotogenous 
zones. It is the capacity of the anal opening to play the 
role of an erotogenous zone that makes it possible for the 


child to develop into a homosexual pervert under certain 
circumstances. 


215. The pleasant sensation that comes from an erotogenous 
zone is at first liked’ for its own sake. The infant’s whole 
en ferns ace interest is centred round the sensation it- 
BOUT e self. There is as yet no idea of the corres- 
ponding region of the body. Later the liking is referred also 
to the organ of the body where the pleasant sensation is 
located. The child begins to love different parts of its own 
body at this stage. Still later the child’s liking is projected 
into the outside object responsible for producing the sensation 
and the child’s love is then directed towards it. The love 
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for the sensation as such and that for the corresponding part 
of the body continues to exist along with the love for the 
outside object. To revert to the question of anal eroticism it 
would be seen that at first the sensation of distension caused 
by the accumulation of faecal matter and the sensation asso- 
ciated with the contraction of anal muscles during evacuation, 
are liked for their pleasant qualities. Later on the anal region 
itself and ultimately the stool that gives pleasure become the 
objects of the infant’s liking. The objects that are liked 
finally become the objects of love. Every love object 
is thus associated with some sort of pleasure that it gives to 
an erotogenous Zone. ‘As I have already pointed out the 
different pleasurable sensations from the crotogenous zones 
and the corresponding love objects at first remain discrete 
from one another. In this stage of development the genital 
organ is not the sole organ of pleasure of the sexual type. 
The mouth, the anus, the urethral opening and certain other 
parts of the body can also provide a similar type of pleasure. 
In the adult the primacy of the genital zone is established and 
the sex pleasure is then mainly centred on it. The other 
erotogenous Zones then serve to provide accessory pleasures 
to the sexual act. The pleasure that a person gets in kissing, 
hugging or caressing a love object has its origin in the non- 


genital erotogenous zones of the body. 


216. The symbols are mainly derived from the repressed 
childhood cravings connected with the different erotogenous 
een zones and the corresponding ideas and 

activities. It is therefore no wonder that 


symbols should always have a sexual significance. Psycho- 
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analysis has been subjected to the charge that it sees sex ir 
almost everything. This criticism is not justified. Psycho- 
analysis merely unmasks sex where it exists in nature. The 
sex instincts are concerned with the propagation of the species 
and as such they have a biological importance that can scarce- 
ly be over-rated. Our very nature invests all objects that we 
come across in life with a sexual meaning. It is for this 
reason that in almost every language common objects are 
classified according to their supposed sex which in grammar 
is called gender. Symbolism plays the most important role 
in the creation of art, literature, religion, mythology, dreams 
and phantasies. The subject is too vast to be dealt with here 
adequately. 


217. Symbolic activities serve to deceive the censor and to 
provide opportunities of indirect fulfilment of our repressed 
CETTE ey SHES) as illustrated by the eating of fruits 

by the diabetic patient in the example. 
The diabetic may unknowingly adopt other measures as well 
to deal with the unpleasant state of affairs resulting from 
prohibition. To keep his wish in check he may attribute 


to sugar all sorts of undesirable o 


ar Jualities; he may think that 
sugar is indigestible, that it produces caries of the tooth and 
therefore no one should eat 


sugar and so on. This method 
of dealing with a repressed wish is illustrated by the saying 
“grapes are sour.’ It should be remembered that where re- 
pressed wishes are concerned the whole process goes on un- 
awares and when the conscious personality attributes harmful- 
ness to the repressed activity it does so apparently in a quite 
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honest manner. The person begins to believe that grapes are 


really sour. 


218. In certain cases the conscious personality takes up a 
defensive opposite attitude against the repressed unconscious 
Pietism is the Sign Wish. For instance, one may develop ex- 
of the Thief traordinary honesty to keep one’s repressed 
thieving tendencies in check. The Bengali saying “ati 
bhakti chorer lakshan’, i.e. ` pietism is the sign of the thief ° 
is an illustration in point. Here again it should be remem- 
bered that this method also of dealing with a repressed wish 
works outside the range of our consciousness. The thief 
knows that he is deliberately putting up a pose of piety 
while the victim of a repressed wish feels and behaves as if 
he were really scrupulously honest. Saintliness is thus often 
a defence reaction against repressed sinfulness. 


219., Successful repression sometimes results in the develop- 


ment of useful character traits and highly desirable social 
qualities. In such cases we say that a sub- 


nanaon limation of the repressed wish has taken 
place. It has been established by psycho-analysis that the 
characteristics of neatness, orderliness and method as also the 
capacity for organization develop as a result of sublimation 
of anal eroticism. This assertion may sound very queer to 
the uninformed person but its correctness cannot be doubted. 
Similarly the undesirable trait of sadism, which is the technical 
expression for cruelty associated with sex, may when sub-- 
limated be responsible for the drive that makes a good soldier 
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or a general or in the civil\sphere a good surgeon. Sublima- 
tion, as I have described here, is a process that is entirely 
beyond our conscious control. We have no knowledge as yet 
of the forces that bring it about. When we shall be able to 
solve the mystery of sublimation we shall have found a 
method to cure mental disorders with much greater ease than 
at present. We may then even hope to be able to divert the 
forces that create social disturbances to useful channels. 


220. I have been hitherto describing the different ways in 
which the repressed wish seeks fulfilment in action. In some 
Dreams aná cases the repressing force is powerful 
Day-dreams enough to set up a strong resistance against 
all forms of action relating to the repressed wish. It is 
a psychological law that whenever any desired action is 
inhibited corresponding thought processes are stimulated. 
The purpose of the increase in thought activity is to find out 
suitable measures to overcome the resistance. Necessity and 
obstacles have been responsible for many an invention. 
When the resistance to action is too great the ego takes to 
wishful thinking to ease the mental tension. During sleep 
when we lose to a great extent our control over the muscles 
and the censorship is relaxed repressed tendencies stimulate 
our thought processes to create imaginary situations of wish 
fulfilment. This results in dreams. Day-dreams and phan- 
tasies have a similar mechanism; they serve to soothe the mind 


by providing a sort of temp\rary relief to the unconscious 
tension of the repressed wish. 
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221. Normally the ego is located in the body; the feeling 
of ‘1’ is intimately associated with our bodily manifestations. 
In fact if we are asked to indicate what 
constitute this ‘I’ we generally point to our 
body. It is our own body and our own sensations and feelings 
that primarily concern each one of us. Under certain condi- 
tions, however, the ego may take up a location outside the 
body and feel an identity with some other individual. It is 
under this condition that the other person’s interests, feelings 
and sensations are felt as if they were our own. The 
pleasures and pains of the heroes and heroines in stories be- 
come our own concern by this mechanism. When we iden- 
tify ourselves with other persons we do not lose our own 
existence altogether. A portion only of our ego really goes 
out, so to say, to take up the new location in normal identi- 
fication. Under certain abnormal conditions identification 
may oyerstep its normal bounds and the whole ego may flow 
over to the secondary position. One of my patients used to 
describe this state by saying ‘ when I bow before the God Siva 
I become Siva himself, when I approach a tree I become that 
tree, when I see a bug I become the bug and then I am afraid 
lest somebody should tread on me.’ Identification plays a 
very important role in our mental development. It forms 
the foundation of our love life and it is out of this that our 
moral ‘and social codes have evolved. Identification also 
provides us with an outlet for the imaginary satisfaction of our 
repressed wishes. Our identification with the criminal in the 
detective story enables us to enjoy his exploits and to give 
vent in imagination to some. of our repressed antisocial 


Identification 


tendencies. 
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222. Closely associated with identification there are two 
other mental processes which are known as projection 
and introjection. While in identification 
the ego feels like the other person, in pro- 
jection it ascribes its own wishes and strivings to another. 
Sometimes it is found that the ego in order to get*rid of the 
unpleasant tension of an undesirable wish projects it into 
another person. In what is known as the delusion of jealousy 
the patient projects his own sex inclinations and feels that it 
is not he who is unchaste but it is his sexual partner. «In 
normal life we often project our sensations into outside ob- 
jects. The sweetness of sugar is really felt in the mouth by 
“the person eating it but we project this sweetness into sugar 
and call it sweet. Apart from the taster there is no meaning 
in calling a substance sweet or bitter. Similarly all adjectives 
used in our language are derived from the process of pro- 
jection. $ 


Projection 


223. In what is known as introjection the ego brings in cer- 
tain characteristics of other persons and incorporates them in 
emin its own constitution. The child has, in 
i the first place, no idea of propriety or 
impropriety, He refrains from socially undesirable acts 
merely at the command of his parents who inflict punish- 
ment for transgression or confront him with the threat of 
withdrawal of love. Gradually when introjection takes place 
the Parental commands and prohibitions cease to be felt as 
outside interference and they set up a standard of moral and 
social code of life within the child's mind constituting what 
we call the conscience. That portion of the personality 
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which by introjection incorporates outside social ideals and 
exercises an admonitory function over the ego has been called 
by Freud the superego which really means the superintending 
ego. The superego is the internal representative of the 
society in which we live. All our moral transgressions are 
resented by our superego which sometimes behaves in a very 
harsh manner and seeks to inflict all sorts of punishment 
upon the ego for its misdeeds even when they have been 
committed in thought only in our childhood days. The 
superego is responsible for the formation of the punish- 
ing conscience which perpetuates the sufferings of mental 
patients. Psycho-analysis has shown that what we call acci- 
dents are in many instances unconsciously determined 
expiatory performances imposed upon the self by the super- 
ego. There are persons who are accident-prones just be- 
cause their superego demands repeated _.self-punishment. 
Since the superego stands as the internal representative of our 
as a powerful ally to the forces that serve 
to bring about repression. The superego exercises the 
function in a manner unknown to the conscious ego which 


merely feels the effects of the superimposition. 


224. The instinctive antisocial desires which the ego tries 
to repress with the help of the superego come from the 
Tne Ego, ine ta deepest layer of the mind. This layer has 
and the Superego been called the id by Freud. The term 
id corresponds to the English word it. It is the inde- 
finite it of the grammarians. When we use such expres- 
sions as ‘it rains’ we postulate the existence of a vague and 
unknown entity which has the power of causing rains. The 
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id is similarly believed to be an indefinite mental organization 
beyond the reach of our conscious control. The id harbours 
desires and cravings which seek satisfaction irrespective of the- 
fact whether such activity is harmful or beneficial to the 
personality as a whole. The id is dominated by what is 
known as the pleasure principle. Freud describes the im- 
portance of the id by saying that ‘ we are lived by unknown 
forces.’ Although the id is the reservoir of our instinctive 
cravings it has no control over the muscular system of the 
body which alone can execute the necessary actions that will 
lead to the satisfaction of its desires. It is the ego that con- 
trols the voluntary muscles. So what the id does is to put 
up before the ego its claims for satisfaction. The ego lies 
in direct contact with the reality and it judges whether the 
action demanded by the id is likely to do any injury to the 
whole personality or not. The ego tries to guide all actions 
according to the reality principle. If the instinctive action 
demanded by the id does not clash wi 


ed to take place. If on the other hand the action is found 


to be injurious the de 
condition that the e 


ings. In this effort as has already been said before, 
ego acts as its ally. If the 


may take place resulting in some sort of in 
concerned. As Freud says the ego has thr 
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the id on the other will be best illustrated by an analogy. 
The body may be compared to a motor car and the driver to 
the ego. The master of the house stands for the superego 
and the mistress may be compared to the id. Both the master 
and the mistress are supposed to be unable to drive the car 
themselves, and they have to depend on the driver for their 
movements. The lady of the house may make all sorts of 
demands on the driver of the car. Some of these orders are 
quite reasonable while others may clash with reality; for 
instance, she may want to go out shopping all over the town 


- not caring anything for the petrol restriction or she might 


ask the driver to take the car up an incline which is not nego- 
tiable. The unreasonable demand of the lady will be check- 
ed by the driver of the car to some extent and also by the 
master of the house. The driver may occasionally accede to 
such demands and may be punished for this by his master or 
otherwise court his displeasure. Exactly in the same manner 
the ego yields to the antisocial demands of the id sometimes 


and is thereupon punished by the superego. 


225. In the genesis of mental disorder the most important 
part is played by what is known as the oedipus complex. By 
Ooh _ this expression is meant the unconscious 

edipus Complex Sexual Jove of a person directed towards the 
parent of the opposite sex associated with a feeling of rivalry 
and hostility towards the parent of the same sex. Oedipus 
is the hero of a drama by Sophocles. It was ordained by Fate 
that Oedipus would kill his father and marry his own mother 
without knowing who they were. This decree was fulfilled 
and Oedipus ultimately came to know of his terrible fate. 
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He blinded himself out of repentance and went into voluntary 
exile. Psycho-analysis has found that every one of us is like 
Oedipus ordained by fate, so to say, to direct our first love to 
our parents or the parent substitutes. The male child 
receives the mother’s care from the moment of birth. In 
attending to the physiological needs and by her caresses the 
mother unwittingly stimulates the erotogenous zones of the 
child. The resulting pleasurable sensations direct the child’s 
love towards the mother. This love is of the infantile sexual 
type. Later feelings of rivalry and jealousy arise and are 


directed towards the father who is the co-sharer of his” 


mother’s love. In this way a typical oedipus situation is 
created in the child’s mind. As the child grows older his 
training, his social and cultural inhibitions and his parental 
prohibitions come to be incorporated in his superego and the 
oedipus love is banished from the conscious sphere. In its 
place filial affection, which is merely a sublimated form of 
the oedipus love, makes its appearance. In the case of the 
female child the course of events is somewhat similar. . The 
female child at first loves her’ mother exactly in the same 
oedipus way as the male child does. It is only at a later 
stage when the knowledge of sex distinction dawns upon the 
mind of the child that her oedipus love is directed towards 
her father and rivalry and hostility against the mother. The 
exact process by which the oedipus love in the female child 
is transferred from the mother to the father is too complicated 
to be discussed here. The way the child disposes of his 
oedipus complex exercises a determining influence on the 
development of certain character traits in its later life- 
Excessive self-assertion, excessive meckness and the feeling of 
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inferiority, loyalty to the ruling power, revolutionary traits, 
etc., all of them have their origin in the oedipus complex. 
The maladjusted oedipus complex is responsible for the 
creation of mental disorders of various types. It may truly 
be said that it is round the axle of the oedipus complex that 


the whole personality revolves. 


226. I have given you the barest outline of some of the 
salient features of our unconscious mental life. Our know- 
Forces of the ledge of the unconscious is very meagre. 
Unconscious The unconscious harbours dark forces that 
shape human destiny. We do not know yet how to control 
them. They occasionally sally forth to create social up- 
heavals, wars and revolutions. Let us hope that the time 
will come when psycho-analysis will enable us to harness 
the wild energy of the unconscious and turn it to better 


purpose. 


XI 
CRITERIA OF NORMALITY 


227. It was therapeutic considerations that led Freud to 
investigate the mental life of his patients. In the course of 
Nani) aa this work Freud came upon certain start- 
Abnormality ling facts that could only be explained on 
the supposition of the presence of an unconscious mind, a 
mind that was full of powerful dynamic elements and was 
in a state of continuous conflict with our conscious persona- 
lity. The postulation of the dynamic unconscious marked 
the beginning of psycho-analysis. The present structure of 
psycho-analysis and its claim that it explains diverse pheno- 
mena in the fields of mental disease, religion, philosophy, 
ethics, sociology, anthropology, etc., rest on this foundation 
of the unconscious mind. The unconscious mind is techni- 
cally called simply ‘ the unconscious.’ The main findings re- 
garding the contents and the nature of the unconscious were 
originally derived from a study of mentally disordered per- 
sons. Later on these conclusions were confirmed in the case 
of normal persons as well. Critics, however, continue to put 
forth the objection that since the psycho-analytic tenets have 
been formulated on the basis of observations made on diseased 
people, they cannot be valid Propositions of normal mental 
life. This objection is based on the tacit assumption that 
there is a qualitative difference between the workings of the 
mind in the normal and those in the abnormal person. It is 
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essential therefore to have a clear notion of what is meant by 
normality and abnormality. 


228. It is to be seen that in the physical group of sciences 
the terms normal and abnormal are entirely out of place. 
Concept of the We do not, for instance, say that ‘this 
Normal sample of gold is normal and that abnor- 
mal.’ Neither do we say that ‘there are normal stars and 
abnormal stars.’ No one would ever think of asserting that - 
2 is a normal number and 5 an abnormal one. It is true 
that the expression normal solution occurs in chemistry. 
Here however the term normal is used in a special sense and 
its connotation is something quite different from that of the 
same term as applied to human beings. The idea of the 
“statistically common’ is also sometimes expressed by the 
term normal in science. For instance, we say in geology that 
the ‘layers are normally distributed in a particular locality ’ 
meaning that the strata formation conforms to the usual type. 
It is only in the biological sciences, e.g., botany, zoology, 
psychology, medicine, sociology, etc., where we have to deal 
with living individuals in relation to particular groups that 
the terms normal and abnormal in their usually accepted 
meaning find currency. “ This child has a normal course of 
development and that man is abnormal,’ ‘ the chrysanthemum 
in my pot is of an abnormal type’ are expressions that are 
easily and correctly understood by the general public. It 
is however desirable that we, as scientists, should analyse the 
exact meaning of the terms normal and abnormal as used in 
these cases. We realize at once that here also statistical con- 
siderations form the main basis of our distinction between the 
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normal and the abnormal. What is common may roughly 
be said to be normal and what is uncommon is abnormal. 
This definition, however, does not take into account the ques- 
tion of social values that is inherently associated in the popular 
mind with the terms normal and abnormal. I may be allow- 
ed to point out here that the adjectives normal and abnormal 
can only be strictly applied to particular traits and not to any 
biological organism or individual as a whole because no such 
` organism can be absolutely out of the ordinary in regard to 
all its different organs and characteristics and yet at the same 
time be considered to belong to a particular group. A man. 
for instance, may be abnormally tall but his intelligence may 
be of the normal type; an abnormally large liver is not in- 
compatible with the presence of a spleen of normal size. A 
man, however, cannot be different from all other men in all 
respects; were it so he would not be considered as a human 
being at all. Whether we realize it or not it is evident, 
therefore, that we generally use the terms normal and abnor- 
“mal regarding certain traits or groups of traits only and not 
with regard to the entire person. Thus, when we say that 
a particular person is abnormal all that we really mean is 
that he is abnormal as regards some of his traits only while 
with regard to his other characteristics he is just like any 
other individual of the group to which he belongs. 


229. When we consid 


er the question of social value attach- 
ed to th 


e concept of abnormality we find that it works in two 
syne different directions. There is} for exam- 

i ple, such a thing as ‘ abnormal strength ” 
and again we have instances of ‘ abnormal fear.” The former 
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is a socially desirable trait while the latter is not. The term 
abnormal therefore does not necessarily carry any stigma with 
it. On the other hand such adjectives as ‘diseased’ “ dis- 
ordered’ not only convey the idea of abnormality but also 
that of undesirability from the social side. I am using the 
term ‘social’ in the widest sense here. From this stand- 
point ‘disease’ may be defined as an abnormal antisocial 
manifestation of an organism. This definition of disease is 
rather too comprehensive as it will include physical discom- 
fort, persistent misdemeanour, crimes, etc., in its fold. I do 
not know however of any better definition of ‘ disease’ than 
the one cited here. I think no harm is done if we include 
the whole group of crimes, problem behaviour, etc., in the 
category of disease. Many psycho-pathologists believe that 
they have the same origin. 


230. You will at once see that from this standpoint the ques- 
tion of punishment for crimes receives a new orientation. 
Punishments forme heian of punishment, as you will agree 
Crime with me, should be twofold, viz, (1) the 
protection of the society from the misdeeds of the criminal 
and (2) the reformation of the criminal or to use a psycholo- 
gical expression, the cure of the criminal if that is possible. 
Modern penology is still unfortunately influenced by our un- 
conscious ideas of revenge and retaliation upon the criminal. 
For every murder that is committed the State commits 
another an@ sometimes more than one. The factor of retali- 
ation in punishment is entirely incompatible with the views 
that crime and disease belong to the same category and that 
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they should be treated on similar lines. Psycho-analysis has 
amply demonstrated the truth of these statements. 


231. Just as there is no need to distinguish between crime 
‘and disease from the scientific standpoint so in dealing with 
vite GAA the question of normality and abnormality 
Disease there is no necessity of postulating any 
fundamental difference between a mental and a physical dis- 
order either. After all, the biological organism is a complete 
whole and we have no evidence to show that mind can exist 
apart from the body. An extracorporeal mind is merely a 
philosophical abstraction. Mental and physical states are so 
intimately correlated that it is possible to look at all diseases 
from two separate angles namely the mental and the physical. 
There are thus two lines of approach open to the therapeutist. 
He may attempt to tackle a disorder either from the mental 
side by mental means such as hypnotism, psycho-analysis, 
religious advice, etc., or he may choose to turn his attention 
to the physical aspect and administer medicines to bring 
about a cure. A febrile delirium is properly treated by medi- 
cines while the ravings of an angry man are best controlled 
by soothing words and persuasion. It is all really a question 


of efficacy that determines our choice of method in treat- 
ment. : 


232. Strictly speaking all mental therapeutic measures are 
ultimately physical. The mind like the body can only be 
Therapeutic affected by physical means suchas words of 


Measures advice, gestures, suggestions, etc. I do not 
know of any measitre that can be called strictly mental and 
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yet at the same that may be applied to bring about a change 
in the mind of another person. The possibility of influen- 
cing a person by ‘ thought force’ remains to be proved yet. 
Our mental experiences are our private properties. Each one 
of us is cognizant of his own mind only. Occurrence of 
mental processes in other persons can only be inferred from 
their behaviour and speech both of which are physical mani- 
festations, It is therefore justifiable to say that what we 
come across in others even with regard to purely 
mental affairs are really physical manifestations. A patient’s 
mental suffering, is, as I have said, his own private affair to 
which we have no access. We can only perceive the physi- 
cal expressions of the suffering either as verbal complaints or 
as gestures and signs; similarly in our efforts at cure we can 
only have recourse to physical measures whether it be the 
administration of medicines or the use of suggestions, or of 
Psycho-analysis or of words of consolation, or whatever it 


may be. 


233. The therapeutic measures that act through the inter- 
mediary of our sense organs by evoking perception are for the 
sake of convenience called mental while those that act direct- 
ly on the tissues of the body without the help of perceptual 
processes are called physical. The disease in which mental 
symptoms are prominent is for the purpose of classification 
called mental while that in which physical symptoms, cap- 
able of being directly apprehended by the sense organs of the 
doctor, predominate is called a physical disorder. This dis- 
tinction is more or less artificial, and is useful for the sake 


of practical considerations only. The body and the mind 
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of the patient should not be sought to be put into two separ- 
ate mutually exclusive compartments. The sufferer should 


be considered as a unitary being possessing both a body and 
a mind. 


234. To revert to our distinction between the normal and 
the abnormal. I have already told you that what is uncom- 
AO pan mon may be said to be abnormal. Every 
Abnormal biological trait shows individual variations 
within certain limits. Let us consider the height of the 
Bengali at the age of say 21. Let us suppose that we have a 
group of such persons and that there are ro persons in the 
group and that the group is more or less homogeneous. Let 


us suppose that the respective heights of the 10 individuals are 
as follows : 


(1) 5 ft. 8 in. (2) 5 ft. 7 in. (3) 5 ft. 5 in. (4) 5 ft. 4 in. 

(5) 5 ft. ro in. (6) 5 ft. 5 in. (7) 5 ft. 3 in. (8) 6 ft. 

I in. (9) 5 ft. o in. and,(10) 5 ft. 5 in ; 
If we add together all these figures and divide the sum by 
10, i.¢., the number of individuals in the group, we get 55/10 
ft. = 5 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 6 in. therefore represents the average 
height of the persons comprising the group. This average 
which is also called the mean is called the fictitious average 
as there may not be any person actually corresponding to this 
figure in the group as in our example. Still the average 
figure is a valuable mathematical concept that enables us to 
have some quantitative idea of a particular trait in the group. 
You will notice that in our illustration the most commonly 
occurring height is 5 ft. 5 in. The most frequent figure 
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obtained in such measurements is technically called the mode. 
We have to consider which of the two figures, the average or 
the mode, represents the normal. I may tell you without 
going into mathematical details that the mode is best suited 
to delineate the type while the average indicates the normal. 
If you are asked to draw the figure of a typical individual 


in the group I should ask you to select one of the three persons 
having the height of 5 ft. 5 in. as your model. To represent 
the average individual of the group you will have to draw 
an imaginary figure having the height of 5 ft. 6 in. The 
average is chosen in preference to any other figuré to repre- 
sent the normal because in a. large group of biological 
measurements of the type we have in view the individual 
figures are so distributed as to show that the variations centre 
round the average figure. It seems that nature tries to aim at 
what we have called the average but often misses its mark. 
The amount of-deviation in each case is known as individual 


variation. 


235. What I have said of height is also true of all other 
measurable traits. In considering what constitutes the nor- 
Masirana o Malc GS most essential to remember that 
Abnormality the normal is a range and not a point. 
Taking the average figure as the central point the individual 


measurements are seen to deviate from it in opposite direc- 
tions. The figures are progres 


sivély’ higher and lower on 
the two sides of the average- While an excessive deviation 
from the average on each side constitutes abnormality some 
amount of deviation is certainly to be considered normal. 
No two individuals in a group are exactly alike. The range 
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of deviation from the average that should be included within 
the range of normality has to be determined. In nature 
there is no sharp line of demarcation separating the obviously 
abnormal from the normal. For example; in a big group 
of individuals of the type as we have been considering all 
sorts of gradations in height may be found ranging from 5 ft. 
or even less to 6 ft. or more. We have therefore to formulate 
an artificial range to delimit normality. Since nature does 
not distinguish between the normal and the abnormal and 
since our conceptions of normality and abnormality are based 
on social considerations any limit that we might fix for 
normality is bound to be arbitrary to some extent depending 
as it is bound to do on our social conceptions that vary from 
| age to age and from place to place. For a particular group 
longing to a particular epoch the normal limits of variation 
from the average may profitably be fixed by statistical calcu- 
lations. To illustrate the process let us revert to our measure- 


ments. We can easily find out, as shown in the accompany- 
ing table, the deviations from the average of the individual 
measurements. 


Some of these deviations are represented by 
plus signs indicating excess over average ‘and some are with 
minus signs showing a deficit from the average. If we neglect 
the plus and minus signs and add up the deviations and 
divide the sum by the number of observations we get an index 
which is called the average deviation. A better plan is to 
square each deviation to eliminate the minus sign and thus 
bring all the individual deviations to the positive category; you 
will remember that a negative figure when squared becomes 
positive. If we now add together all the squared up 
figures and divide the sum by the number of observations 
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and finally extract the square root of the dividend thus ob- 
tained we shall get a very reliable index of variation that is 
called the standard deviation. The range of normality cam 
then be fixed by the convention that a trait may be considered 
normal sọ long as its deviation from the average is less than 
the standard deviation of the group. This definition of 


normality will serve all our practical requirements. 
No. of Height Deviation from Square 
individual Feet Inches average of deviations 
£ 5 aes . 3E 4 
2 5 7 amet I 
3 5 ae =a I 
4 i, —2 4 
5 5 10 +4 16 
6 5 5 —I I 
7 5 3 me) 9 
8 oman +7 49 
9 5 —6 36 
Io 5: 5 =a 1 
Total 55 0 28 122 
Average height= 2% feet=5 ft. 6 in. 


Average deviation=t0 


Fis 22 “Pe OI 
Standard deviation=V 132 sq. in.=92 10. 
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Normal range on the - ; 
basis of average deviation=5 ft. 31 in. to 5 ft. 84 in 
Normal range on the basis 
of standard deviation=5 ft 24 in. to 5 ft. 9} in. 


236. From this table you will see that taking the standard 
‘deviation as our guide individuals No. 5 and No. 8 are 
abnormally tall and No. 9 may be called abnormally short. 
Individual No. 7 is to be considered normal according to this 
definition. Had we taken the average deviation instead of 
the standard deviation as our guide No.-7 would have been 
called abnormally short. So according to one standard 
No. 7 is normal while according to another he is not so. 
His friends and enemies would also differ in their respective 
opinion of his normality regarding height. The former 
group would consider him to be a person of normal stature 
while the latter would very likely ridicule him whenever an 
opportunity arose by calling him a dwarf. You will see 
that this element of arbitrariness both in scientific and in lay 
estimates cannot be entirely removed from our conception of 
normality, as the distinction between the normal and the 
abnormal rests not on any factor stressed by nature but on 
the, demands of the group or the society. Some of our 
social laws in other spheres of life also show similar arbitrari- 
ness. It is not very long ago that the Calcutta University 
had a rule that prevented students under 16 years of age from 
sitting at the Matriculation Examination. Under this rule 
the student who fell short of the prescribed age even by a 
single day would have been excluded. Under the Indian 
Penal Code the magistrate takes- cognizance of offence com- 
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mitted by persons above seven years of age but he is bound to 
discharge offenders that may be younger even by a single 
minute. I think most of you know the famous story of the 
conscientious Indian professor who stopped a train by pull- 
ing the alarm chain because his minor son, who happened 
to be with him and for whom he had only a half ticket, reach- 
ed the age limit of 12 prescribed by the railway authorities 
while in the train; the professor thought that after that im- 
portant event had occurred his son was no more entitled to 
travel with half ticket but should have a full one for the rest 
of the journey. These examples would go to show to what 
absurdities our social rules might lead us sometimes. For- 
tunately for the society most of Us are not so conscientious as: 
the professor in the story otherwise life would have been an 
impossibility. It is said that the railway officers in France 
have recourse to a novel form of strike when they wish to 
coerce the authorities into granting them some demanded 
concession. They would behave in an extremely conscienti- 
ous manner and would see every rule and regulation strictly 
fulfilled before allowing a train to start. This creates a 


complete deadlock. 


stification for laying down such 
rules? Is it correct to say ‘ Regulations and rules are fences 
for fools: The wise don’t need them, the 
wicked don’t heed them.’ I do not 
Ithough we are not justified in say- 
bility makes its appearance just as 
seven or that there are biological 
f half tickets for railway journeys 


237. Is there then no ju 


Criminal 
Responsibility 


subscribe to this view. A 
ing that criminal responsi 
the child reaches the age of 
reasons justifying the issue © 
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just up to the age of 12 and no further, still I should like to 
point out that without such arbitrary demarcations some- 
where it is not possible to carry on the functions of any 
social institution. It will not do to mete out the same pun- 
ishment to a child of seven and to an adult of 21 for similar 
offence. I have been pleading with you for a new angle of 
vision in penology. If we abolish the term punishment 
and substitute it by treatment you will find that there will 
be no need to suppose that traits like criminal responsibility 
make a sudden appearance at any particular epoch of the 
individual’s life. The growth of the sense of responsibility is 
a continuous process beginning from the earliest years of 
childhood, and it reaches itf maturity in adult life. “It is to 
be seen that if we are to act according to this view we shall 
have to devise curative measures suitable for each individual 
criminal. This is not a practical proposal in the present 
State of our society. The Utopia that I am referring to is a 
long long way off yet. We have therefore no alternative but 
to divide, more or less arbitrarily, processes which are by 
nature continuous into two parts and to ascribe different 
social values to them. The index which is known as the 
standard deviation in statistics forms our best guide to fix 


the limit of the dividing lines demarcating the normal range 
from the abnormal. 


238. Having clarified our ideas of normality and abnorma- 
lity to some extent regarding measurable traits we may 


Measurement of _ Dow turn our attention to psychological 
Psychological Traits characteristics such as anger, fear, etc., 


and try to find out what constitutes normality in regard 
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to these manifestations. In a big group or a society you will 
sometimes come across an abject coward or an extraordinarily 
timid man and you may meet a daring and a brave 
fellow as well and also individuals showing varying degrees 
of fear and courage to fill the interval between extreme 
cowardice: and extreme bravery in a continuous series. 
Psychological traits like fear or anger are not supposed to be 
measurable. One cannot say that one’s anger is three yards 
long or that one’s love is one maund and five seers in weight. 
How then are we to fix our normal range in regard to love, 
fear, anger, etc. Theoretically speaking the problem is not 
incapable of a solution. Let us suppose that we want to find 
out the range of normality in anger- If we observe a large 
number of individuals in a group in similar situations of 
anger we shall find that the reactions are different in different 
cases so that a continuous graded series can be made out. 
Statistical calculations can then be introduced to find out the 
standard deviation from the average. For instance, you 
may call an individual a fool and notice his reactions. Try 
this experiment in a large number of cases. You will find 
so many people who will abuse you in return, so many that 
will give you a slap on the face and so many that will belabour 
you very vigorously, and a few perhaps who will want to 
kill you even. On the other hand there may be persons 
who will simply laugh at you for your ungentlemanly be- 

i may try to understand 


haviour. A mahatma like Gandh: y 
the motive of your conduct, and tò devise measures for the 


correction of your behaviour, not with any sense of any re- 
sentment but with a feeling of love towards you. You can 
thus have a numerical estimate of each type of reaction and 
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find out the standard deviation from the average and thus 
determine the range of normality in anger. In practical 
life however we do not have to do anything like this. 
Persons who show abnormal temper very often do not come 
to the physician for the treatment of their condition; they 
consider themselves perfectly sane persons; those who come 
at all do so for the amelioration of their suffering, and not 
to find out whether they are normal or abnormal. So long 
as any mental ‘trait in any individual is painful he is entitled 


to seek relief irrespective of the fact whether the trait con- 
_cerned is normal or not. 


239. We may now turn our attention to the question of 
mental disorders. A mental disease is best defined as an 
Mental Disorders abnormal a-social mental trgit or a group of 
BE TES) such traits. You will have appreciated by 
this time that such disordered traits are not marked by any 
special qualitative difference that might enable us to demar- 
cate them from allied normal mental states. Both normal 
and abnormal manifestations are to be looked upon as re- 
actions differing in degree only to particular environmental 
situations. Every case of disease or abnormality has its 
normal counterpart. Normal fear and diseased fear belong 
to the same category, only the latter is an excessive reaction 
to what we would call an inadequate stimulus. So also 
normal temper and excessive rage, normal doubt and psycho- 
neurotic doubt, etc., are expressions of the same psychological 
processes, in each case differing in degree only. There is no 
sexual perversion corresponding to which there is no normal 
manifestation. A mild degree of sadism and of masochism 
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are components of normal sexual life; every one of us has 
some amount of exhibitionism and its opposite observationism 
in our nature. This is why Freud calls the child a poly- 
morpho-perverse individual. There are seeds in the child’s 
developing mind for all the different types of perversion that 
we come across in the adult. This statement is also true of 
our moral nature. A child of normal parents is likely to turn 
out an expert pickpocket if brought up amongst pickpockets. 
The case of Oliver Twist under Father Faggin is a classical 
example of this in literature. All these considerations will 
amply prove the essential unity of normal and abnormal 
traits. It is therefore not correct to say that since psycho- 
analysis is concerned mainly with abnormal people its find- 
ings are not likely to prove true in the case of normal persons. 
The presence of the oedipus complex in mentally disordered 
Persons is no proof of its non-existence in the normal; on the 
other hand when we remember the essential similarity of nor- 
mal and abnormal mental life we shall be perfectly justified in 
expecting the presence of this complex in the normal indivi- 
dual also. As a matter of fact the existence of the oedipus 
complex in the normal person has been fully demonstrated 
by actual analysis. There is therefore no presumption that 
Psychoanalytic findings are not applicable to normal mental 
life. Of course the strength of any trait is likely to be differ- 
ent in the normal and in the abnormal. 
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240. Whenever a new discovery is made in any department 
of science, which is of any importance to human welfare, it 
Scepticism and is bound to affect the emotional life of a 
Faith certain number of people, and if such a dis- 
covery happens to go against any of our current conceptions 
or if it runs counter to some vested interest, it is likely to 
divide the interested parties into two contending groups. 
The enthusiasm of the supporters of the new discovery leads 
them to put forth claims which, on critical examination, may 
be found untenable; on the other hand, the hostile group may 
underestimate the value of really important findings and may 
take up an unreasonable opposition. Take for instance the 
introduction of electricity into medicine. It was thought at 
one time by the supporters of electro-therapeutics that it was 
a cure for all possible ills that flesh is heir to; the sceptics, 
on the other hand, denied its efficacy altogether and ascribed 
the beneficial results, if there were any, to imagination. 
However unfortunate this state of affairs might seem, it is in 
absolute conformity with human nature and it is to some 
extent desirable that it should be so. A sort of rough 
handling is necessary to remove the chaff from the grain. 
Scepticism, like faith, has its place in life. 


241. When James Easdale introduced mesmerism about 
1846, all Calcutta went mad over him and began to think 
that a panacea had at last been discovered. Easdale did 
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many surgical operations by putting his patients in the mes- 
meric trance; but in spite of all this success, the Calcutta 
Medical Journal of that time wrote that his patients were ga 
set of determined and hardened impostors.’ I fully remem- 
ber the controversy about hypnotism in the medical journals 
in my early student days; in one issue there would be an 
article supporting hypnotism and in the next issue another 
article would appear violently condemning it. At the pre- 
sent time hypnotism is a well recognized therapeutic measure 
and its limitations are clearly defined. 


f a medical journal I was reading the re- 
port of the discussions on psycho-analysis by the members of 
a learned medical Society. One eminent physician got up 
and said that psycho-analysis was doing the greatest possible 
harm to society and should be stopped by legislation. 
Another equally learned practitioner replied that Freud was 
one of the greatest benefactors of the human race. This 
meeting very clearly represents the attitude of scientific people 
towards psycho-analysis. Those who are at all interested in 
psycho-analysis are almost equally ranged on both sides. The 
lay public seems to be violently in love with it; psycho- 
analysis is quite the rage now; psychoanalytic stories are 
very fashionable in popular magazines even in India, and I 
am much amused at finding my name appearing now and 
then in psychological stories in Bengali magazines. Even 
children’s magazines contain psychoanalytical articles at the 


present day. Of course this sort of popular support does not 


prove anything. You cannot invent any absurdity for which 


you would not get popular support provided you know how to 


242. In an issue o. 
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arrange it. The unsolicited testimonials of some of our 
patent panaceas would amply prove my assertion. When I 
reject the value of popular opinion, it does not mean that I 
have overwhelming faith in the scientists. They are men 
after all, and are swayed by unscientific emotions just like 
any other mortal. The truth of my assertion would be 
understood if the controversy about Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion were remembered. Absolutely impartial opinion, even 
in scientific circles, is a rarity. To arrive at a truth we have,, 
therefore, no alternative but to sift the evidences of different 
scientific experts and to judge for ourselves. For each per- 
son his own judgement is the final court of appeal. 


243. Psycho-analysis was originally elaborated as a thera- 
peutic measure. I have described the history of its origin 
Psychoanalytical in my previous lecture on Psycho-analysis. 
Findings Freud found that unconscious mental pro- 
cesses were responsible for the production of neurotic symp- 
toms. Wishes of antisocial nature and mainly sexual in 
character are pushed down into the unconscious region of the 
mind by the operation of mental forces derived from social 
and environmental conditions. The mental clement thus 
repressed tries to come out in various modified forms into the 
conscious mind creating nervous disorders. When the un- 
conscious repressed material is rendered conscious by psycho- 
analysis the social forces at the disposal of the personality set 
it in order bringing about a cure of the neurotic trouble. 


244. It is sometimes found that patients suffering from 
neurotic troubles are cured by taking to some sort of hobby 
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ften there is a relapse and the 


or some social work. Very o. 
eases and again when the cure 


patient’s interest in his work c 
comes the interest is revived. It seems as if the energy of 
the disease may be shunted to some social channel. Actual 


analysis of such cases shows that the real driving force which 
makes the patient take up his hobby or a particular social 
activity is really derived from the same source as the disease 
symptoms, so that there is, what is called, a sublimation or 
turning into useful social channel of the repressed material. 
For instance, a patient who has repressed the sadistic ten- 
dency, that is, the sexual tendency associated with cruelty, 
may by sublimation become a great general or a brilliant 
surgeon. Analysis of hobbies of perfectly normal persons 
has also shown. similar unconscious motivation. Sublima- 
tion, as I have already indicated previously, is a process which 

ow to bring about. One may try to 


we do not as yet know h t 
suppress or forget one’s undesirable cravings by hard mus- 
cular exercise, diversion OF social work but sublimation will 


not be effected by these means. Sublimation cannot be 


made to order. 


245. As psycho-analysis made progress, it was noticed that 
the patient’s symptoms sometimes bore wonderful similarity 
to certain religious rites and to certain behaviours of primi- 
tive people. Psycho-analysis, therefore, tried to interpret 
these religious observances and primitive customs on the 
basis of repression. The field of psycho-analysis yas thus 
gradually widened to include such diverse subjects as religion, 
social custom, folk-lore and myths, modes and fashions, cri- 
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minology, sociology and anthropology and in fact almost 
every department of human interest. 


246. What psycho-analysis claims to do is to unearth the 
unconscious tendencies in the human mind. Psychoanalysts 
Claims of believe that a man is only one-tenth rational 
Psycho-analysis and nine-tenths irrational, and also that this 


to understand the workings of our own mind and to get a 
better control over ourselves and a better appreciation of reality. 
Psycho-analysis will not only cure certain types of mental 
disease but will also make a person a better member of the 


analysis claims to remove 
these defects and place a man in a position where he would 
ave a fuller realization of his own self. 


physical exercise cannot create a new muscle. The other 


i ur colleges here came to me with 
his son who was deficient in mathematics. 


Phycho-analysis cannot make a Newton 


any one; nor can it cure a gum-boil. 
diseases are not su 


> Or a Tagore of 
J All types of mental 
itable for Psychoanalytic treatment and all 
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sfully psyzheanalysed. A certain 
amount of intelligence on the part of the subject is absolutely 
essential to render psycho-analysis a success. Occasionally 
there is a cry in the popular press that all criminals should be 
psychoanalysed, but here also one should not expect that we 
could reform every type of criminal. Then again, psycho- 
analysis is a very tedious and lengthy process requiring some 
years in certain types of patient. All this would limit the 
field of application of psycho-analysis. Again, in the scienti- 
fic sphere, e.g., that of sociology, anthropology, criminology, 
education, it should not be expected that psycho-analysis 
would unravel all the different factors involved. It serves to 
bring into prominence only one aspect of the case. 


e of all these limitations psychoanalysis is a 


persons cannot be succes 


247. In spit 3 
wonderful tool in the hands of experts. The whole subject 
Critics of is yet in its infancy, and we have been able 
Psycho-analysis to get only a glimpse of the vast unknown 


mental territory, most of which still remains unexplored. 
Uninformed critics have often described psychoanalytical in- 
terpretations as fanciful and dogmatic. I do not deny that 
there is such a thing as fanciful psycho-analysis which Freud 
has called wild psycho-analysis. Psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tions must necessarily be of the nature of theories since they 
deal with mental factors which remain unknown to the sub- 

be directly corroborated by him. 


ject and cannot, therefore, obora i 
None the less the truth of a psychoanalytical interpretation 
can be tested just as We would test any other scientific theory 


and the criteria of reliability of psychoanalytic evidences are 
identical with those in any other department of science, and 
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careful psychoanalysts accept only those findings which can 
stand this critical examination. Unfortunately the mass of 
evidence that lies behind an assertion is not generally avail- 
able to the lay reader and the impression that one gets merely 
by reading literature is that the statements are dogmatic and 
fanciful. When I began my studies of Freud, my’ first im- 
pression was that psychoanalytic interpretation was certainly 
interesting, but most of it was of the nature of loose generali- 
zations actuated by sexual bias on the part of the author. As 
my experience of cases increased, I found that what I thought 
to be unjustified statements at first were not really so, till after 
a time when I had occasion to differ from Freud I was ex- 
tremely unwilling to reject his views off-hand, without wait- 
ing for further experience on the point. Freud kept a 
singularly open mind all along, with the result that he had 
to change his views several times. Even at his old age, 
when most people are unwilling to change their views which 
they have cherished all their life, Freud was quite ready to 
revise his views whenever any new fact demanded it. The 
experiences of the first world war broug: 
tain facts in connection with shell 
change of some of Freud’s original 
to recognize and admit it. 


ht into prominence cer- 
-shock, necessitating the 
views, and he was the first 

1 mention all this just to show how 
careful a worker Freud was and how rash it would be to re- 
ject any claim put forward by him. Of course, it does not 
follow that we have got to accept everything that falls from 
the lips of Freud or his disciples as gospel truth. What we 
ought to do is to maintain a neutral attitude about the claims 
advanced by a careful 


4 psychoanalyst and not to reject or 
accept them till we have definite evidence one way or the other. 
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SIGMUND FREUD 


248. Sigmund Freud was born at Freiberg in Moravia, a 
small town in what is now known as Czecho-Slovakia. 
Freiberg became the part of the Czecho- 
Slovakian republic in 1918. In official re- 
cords Freiberg is called by the Czech name Pribor (Przibor) 

which literally means ‘ near the ruins’. Freiberg in German 
‘means ‘free mountain’. Some doubt has recently been 
thrown on the exact date of Freud’s birth. Freud himself 
records that he was born on May 6th, 1856. Freud got this 
information from his mother who he says “ought to know 
best’. The city register at Pribor however records Sigmund 
Freud’s birth on March 6th, 1856. It is just likely that 
Freud’s mother wishing to celebrate the birthday of her son 
in Spring fixed May 6th for the function instead of March 
6th. Moravia is very cold during March. In 1931 the 
citizens of Pribor set up a memorial tablet on the house in 
which Freud was born and following Freud’s own statement 
the date of his birth was engraved on the tablet as May 6th, 
1856. Freud died on 23rd September 1939 at the age of 
little over eighty-three in London. 


Birth 


249. Freud came of a Jewish family and he remained a 
Jew all his life. Freud was proud of his Jewish heritage. 
On one occasion when one of his Jewish 
friends thought of getting his son converted 
to the Christian faith for ensuring security against the pre- 


Family 
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vailing anti-Semitic hatred Freud said, “If you do not let your 
son grow up as a Jew you will deprive him of those sources 
of energy which cannot be replaced by anything else. He 
will have to struggle as a Jew, and you ought to develop in 
him all the energy he will need for the struggle. Do not 
deprive him of the advantage.’ It is interesting to note that 
the persecution of the Jews which occurred during the four- 
teenth and the fifteenth centuries was responsible for the 
migration of Freud’s paternal family from Rhineland East to 
Lithuania; it was again the persecution of Jews by the Nazis 
that drove him out of Austria towards the end of his life in 
1938. During the roth century Freud’s paternal family 
came back from Lithuania to German Austria where they 
settled down. 


250. Jacob Freud, father of Sigmund Freud, was a wool 
merchant. He lived in a small two-storeyed comfortable 
y aE house at Pribor. In 1855 Jacob, who was 

7 then forty years of age, married for the 
second time. Jacob’s second wife Amalia Nathansohn was 
not yet twenty then. As a result of this marriage Sigmund 
was born next year. Sigmund’s mother came of a family 
with scholarly traditions. An old village woman said to 
Sigmund’s mother after the birth of her son that she had 
brought a great man into the world. This prediction was be- 
lieved in by all the members of the family and Sigmund also 
heard of it during his childhood days. Sigmund Freud wrote 
later when he was over forty ‘ Such prophecies must be made 
very frequently; since there are so many happy mothers full of 
expectations, and so many old peasant women, who, their 
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mundane powers having deserted them, turn their eyes to- 
ward the future. Also no prophetess expects to be un- 
rewarded for her prophecies.’ Sigmund had a head of rich 
black hair and his mother lovingly nicknamed him ‘ Little 
Moor’. 

251. By his first wife Sigmund’s father had two sons. 
The eldest named Emanuel was already married and had a 
son and a girl when Sigmund was born. Sigmund’s step- 
brother Emanuel, who was more than twenty years his 
senior, and his nephew who was one year older than Sigmund 
and all the other members of the family lived together in 
the same house. Although Sigmund was the eldest son of 
his mother he was the youngest child in the family. His 
mother was very young at the time of his birth and his father 
was old enough to have been his grandfather. His mother, 
step-brothers and the eldest step-brother’s wife were approxi- 
mately of the same age. Sigmund was very friendly with 
his nephew. There were sometimes quarrels between the 
two and on one occasion when Sigmund’s father wanted to: 
know why he had hit John, his nephew, the two year old 
Sigmund retorted ‘I hit him ’cause he hit me.’ Sigmund 
was not above childish pranks. He once had a fall from a 
foot-stool while trying to get something forbidden from a 
high place and hurt his lower jaw. The wound had to be 
stitched and it left a persistent scar. Sigmund was jealous 
when his little sister was born two and half years after him. 
On one occasion little Sigmund, driven by sexual curiosity, 
entered the parental bedroom and was summarily turned 
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252. Sigmund was brought to Vienna when he was four 
‘years old by his father. He had all along been a brilliant 
student at the Gymnasium (high school) 


and he was scarcely required to appear at 
the class examinations. He was always at the top of his 


classes. He entered the University in 1873 and got his 
M.D. degree in 1881. At first Freud interested himself in 
physiological problems and he published several papers on the 
nervous system. He was also interested in children’s diseases 
and was asked to contribute a special paper on ‘ Paralysis in 
Children’ to a medical encyclopaedia by Nothnagel. Freud 
was the first to suggest that operations on the eye could be 
performed by means of cocaine. He talked to some of his 
friends about this idea and while he was engaged in wooing 
his future wife one of his friends worked on the problem and 
published it claiming it as his own discovery. Freud married 
in 1886. Financial considerations made him give up his 
physiological researches and he entered into the domain of 
of psychiatry. He went to Paris and worked under the great 
French physician Charcot. On coming back to Austria he 
settled down in private practice at Vienna in 1886 and began 
to take up hysteria cases for treatment. At that time electro- 
therapeutics and hypnotism formed the sole armamentarium 
“of the mental physician. Freud found both these measures 
ineffective. He developed a new technique for mental treat- 
ment which has since received the name of psycho-analysis. 
Freud began to publish his observations on the genesis of 
‘mental diseases about the year 1893. His book on 
: Hysteria * appeared in 1895 and his book on ‘ Inter- 
pretation of Dreams’ in 1900. Freud was a prolific writer. 
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He wrote numerous books and even in his old age he was 
contributing papers to the various psychoanalytical journals. 
Hisimind remained as fresh and) vigorous as) ever till his 
death, Freud suffered from a malignant growth (sarcoma): 
in the jaw a portion of which had to be removed for the: 
eradication of the disease. The cut-out portion was replaced 
by an artificial part but the pain and discomfort persisted. 
Freud’s intellectual activities seem to have been stimulated 


by the continuous pain that he had to put up with. 


253. Our activities are initiated either for the purpose of 
removing pain or for the attainment of pleasure; the two 
Devabevanont motives may be called respectively the pain 

‘ and the pleasure drives. Freud’s teachings 
lay greater stress on the pain drive than on the pleasure one. 
The key to the understanding of this peculiarity of Freudian 
metapsychology will be found in the struggling life of Freud 
himself. While reading Freud one sometimes gets the im- 
pression that he was a misanthrope but those who came into 
intimate contact with him testify to the warmth of his friend- 
ship, his good-heartedness and his consideration for others in 
private life. He had a fund of wit and humour that enlivened 
his conversation. He was particularly fond of the popular 
jargon jokes of the Jewish people. Freud loved animals and 
he could approach the fiercest dog without any trepidation 
and could make friends with him. He was greatly interest- 
ed in the classics and in the history of ancient people as also- 
in all forms of art but he had no ear for music. On the 
Occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday Indian Psycho- 
analytical Society presented to Freud a carved ivory statuette: 
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of Vishnu with a benedictory inscription in Sanskrit on the 
pedestal. He was highly pleased with this present and he 
used to keep it on his office table and took great delight in 
showing it to visitors. Freud’s interest in sculpture was the 
incentive to his masterly study of the Moses statue in Rome. 
Freud smoked cigars and in his earlier days would often play 
‘cards for recreation. During his holiday visits to the moun- 
tains his favourite activity was to search for mushrooms. 


254. Freud’s thorough positivism made him somewhat in- 
tolerant of speculative philosophy. He was also unsparing 
i in all questions affecting the position of 
Psycho-analysis : 5 

psycho-analysis. On several occasions he 

broke with his intimate friends on this issue. Freud main- 
tains that so long as one does not put the proper value on 
child sexuality and transference and on the dynamic factors 
of repression as described by him one has no right to call his 
system psycho-analysis and oneself a psychoanalyst. This has 
led to the impression in certain quarters that the Freudian 
system is an esoteric one with Freud as the head of the 
church. Adler, Jung, Graf, Rank, Stekel and some others 
of Freud’s disciples had to leave the official psychoanalytical 
circle owing to differences of views with him. Right at the 
beginning of his career Freud had to sever all connections 
with Breuer. All these defections can certainly be explained 
on the ground of the existence of what is technically called 
resistance in the mental make-up of the dissenters. It is how- 
ever interesting to record in this connection what Freud wrote 
on reception compulsion. ‘Thus one knows people with 
‘whom every human relationship ends in the same way: 
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benefactors whose proteges, however different they may other- 
wise have been invariably after a time desert them in ill-will 
so that they are apparently condemned to drain to the dregs 
all the bitterness of ingratitude? The chief contributions 
of Freud to Psychology are his findings on what is 
known as the dynamic unconscious. Freud made the 
remarkable discovery that not all our mental processes 
are conscious. In the human mind there are antisocial 
and disgusting traits which never come up into the 
conscious level. Directly such an antisocial desire tries to 
appear in the open a peculiar mechanism of the mind is set 
into operation automatically and the desire is pushed into the 
unconscious region. Unfortunately such desires are never 
completely extinguished. They go on working in the un- 
conscious mind and produce neurotic symptoms. In the 
normal person the unconscious desires find vent in dreams, 
eccentricities, hobbies, mistakes and accidents. Sometimes 
these reprehensible desires change their form and take a social 
turn. It is under such conditions that literature, art and 
poetry develop. 


255. When Freud began to publish his new discoveries the 
entire medical profession went against him. Freud tried to 
communicate his views before the Vienna 
Neurological Society then under the presi- 
dency of Krafft-Ebing. He was met by silence. Freud 
Writes ‘a void formed about me’. Freud’s discoveries had to 
go through the same sort of opposition that confronted 
Darwin’s theory of evolution. There was a time when 
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Freud’s name was a taboo in polite society and the mere 
mention of it would bring blush to a lady’s cheek. Freud’s 
therapeutical achievements however begin to win for him sup- 
porters from the medical profession. Physicians from all over 
Europe and America flocked round him for: training in this 
new method. The adherents of phycho-analysis rapidly 
became more and more numerous and opposition began to 
dwindle. The first great war with its numerous cases of 
shell-shock and mental disabilities brought Freud’s views to 
the forefront and since then opposition has practically died 
out. Freud was admitted to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society of England rather late in his life but the Society 
showed him unique honour by taking the register of Fellows 
for signature to him at his own place when he moved from 
Vienna to London in 1938. 


256. The first Psychoanalytical Congress was held at 
Salzburg in 1908 and an International Psychoanalytical 
Psychoanalytical Association was formed in 1g10 to further 
Movement the growth of this new science. The Con- 
gress used to hold its sittings every second year but with the 
declaration of the second world war the regular activities of 
the International Association and of the Congress have been 
greatly upset. In 1939 before the second world war was 
declared there were twentyfour Societies affiliated to the 
International Psychoanalytical Association. In America there 
is an Association known as the American Psychoanalytical 
Association with six constituent Societies. The American 
Association is a part of the International Psychoanalytical Asso- 
ciation. The following is a list of psychoanalytical societies 
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under the International Association arranged in alphabetical 
order. 1. Boston, 2. British, 3. Czecho-Slovakian, 4. 
Chicago, 5. Danish-Norwegian, 6. Detroit, 7. Dutch, 
8. Finnish-Swedish, 9. French, ro. German, 11. Hun- 
garian, 12. Indian, 13. Italian, 14. New York, 15. 
Palestine, 16. Philadelphia, 17. Russian, 18. Sendai 
(Japan), 19. Stuttgart, 20. Swiss 21. Tokyo, 22. 
Topeka, 23. Vienna’ and 24. Washington-Baltimore. 
The constituent societies of the American Psychoanalytical 
Association are (1) Boston, (2) Chicago, (3) New York, 
(4) Philadelphia, (5) Topeka and (6) Washington- 
Baltimore. The San Francisco Society and the Les Angeles 
Study Group are later additions. The New York Society 
has the largest number of members and the British comes 
next. The war has been responsible for the dissolution of 
some of the continental societies mentioned in the list. The 
psychoanalytical movement stood the shock of the first world 
war and it is to be hoped that when peace conditions return 
after the second world war the dissolved societies will be 
able to re-establish themselves and carry on their work. The 
Indian Branch is in Calcutta and is one of the earliest to be 
founded in 1922. India claims about one twenty-fifth of 
the total number of psychoanalysts of the world. The 
International Association has about five hundred members on 
the roll. Psycho-analysis has won for itself a place even in 
academic circles. In the different Universities of the world 
it is now taught in class rooms. The University of Calcutta 
in 1918 and much later some other Indian Universities also 
took up the teaching of psycho-analysis as a branch of 
Psychology. There are at the present time more than half a 
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dozen journals devoted exclusively to psycho-analysis and the 
number of books that have been published on this subject 
runs to several thousands. Psycho-analysis has brought about 
a revolution in the treatment of mental disorders. It has 
shown new paths of investigation in different branches of 
social science such as education, sociology, criminology, 
anthropology, etc. Psycho-analysis has a brilliant future and 
will achieve imperishable glory. 


THE END 
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